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PREFACE. 



The question has often been ariced, donbtingly, 
-urhether it is possible to teach the art of reading, by the 
use of rules. Any art which is grounded on recognised 
principles, may, certainly, be taught by rules deuced 
from these principles. Every teacher who corrects the 
emphasis, the inflections, or the pauses, which his pupils 
use in reading, must have, in every instance, a reason 
for his correction. All such reasons are rules; and 
these it is the duty of the teacher to impart These, 
in fact, are themselves the instructions which he has 
to give. 

Every attentive teacher of reading, will endeavour 
to put his pupils in possession of even those less pal- 
pable principles which regulate the nicest modulations 
of the voice, in t)ie most delicate tones of feeling. But, 
in the applications of inflection, emphasis, and pause, 
which determine the meaning of every sentence of 
audible language, a definite rule is indispensable to 
intelligible or effective instruction. 

The systematic practice of elocution, requires atten- 
tion, in the first place, tO' the acquisition of correctness 
of enunciation, volume and pliancy of voice^ vigour of 
organ^ and purity of tone, on the scale of pubhc reaa- 
ing or speaking. 

The functions of the voice, — ^in its operations as an 
instrument, — ^having Ibeen properly regulated, the next 
^tage of instructioQ and practice, regaras the execution 
I* 
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of those soundjs which constitute the 'melody' of 
speech, in successive clauses and sentences, and deter 
mine their character and meaning. 

The act of enunciating syllables,- or of pronouncing 
words, may be performed without reference to their 
signification. This forms the strictly elementary part 
of elocution. The ufterance of clauses and sentences, 
implies a purpose in expression, and is founded on the 
relations which language bears to thought. The ap- 
propriate utterance of meaning,, is the object in view 
in this department -of elocution ; and the attention of 
the learner, in this stage, is directed to the twtes of the 
sccUcy to the relative degrees of force^ and to the occa- 
sional intermissions of voice, by which reading and 
speaking are rendered significant. These subjects are 
eon]p:ehended under the technical designations of* /j»^ 
flections^ Emphasis^ and Pauses. 

If we regard enimciation and pronunciation as. tfa^ 
mecAaniccU part of elocution ; inflection, emphasis^ and 
pausing, may be designated as its inteOeciual part. 
The former regards, chiefly, the ear, as cognizant of 
audible expression ; the latter regards the underatahdm 
ing, as addressed by intelHgiUe utterance, and requir<- 
ing the exercise of judgmetit^ in consecutive and 
rational communication. This branch of the subject 
extends, it is true, to some of the forms of tone which 
give expression to fee&ng; but its chief ofiices are 
strictly intellectuoL 

A third department of elocution, embraces, the con- 
sideration of tone, as adapted to the utterance of pas^ 
sion, or the-strongest forms of emotion^ and is designated 
by the technical name of Mod^dation, 

Under this term are comprehended all those modifi- 
cations of voice which are appropriate to empassioned 
expression, and the changes of tone by which the 
reader or speaker passes from one emotion to ai^other. 
This branch of the subject includes, in detail, what- 
ever regards ^ forced or intensity of voice, ^pitch,^ or 
the predominating note of the scale, and^ movement^* 
or the rate of utterance, as fast or slow. 

Cadencey or the appropriate modulation of the voice^ 
Btthe dose of cl sentence^ would, at first sight, appear 



19 he but a mediaiueal modificatioii of Toice^ or, at 
bffit, B» more than i^ lecommcndatioii to the ear of le- 
fih^ taate^ Biit^ on cloaer cdwervation, it will be fimnd 
lo cwstit^te a Biain el^raoent of effect, in the exp rmi o n 

of sentiment 

It is the predominaiice or the frequent recurrence of 
a peculiar cadence, which gives character to the melody 
^f eqiotion, in sucfoessiTe sentences; and it is the ju- 
dicious ^se of this turn of Toiee, which, most of all, 
deepsnfi^ the mivresaon of the feeling that penrades a 
eofupesition, as a whole. The ' song ' of bad reading, 
is principally caused by an erroneous cadence. 

The modulation of the voice, in adaptation to differ^ 
eni species of metriceU composition, is mdispensabfe to 
the appropriate or eflfective reading of verse. The 
purest forms of poetry, become, when deprived of this 
aid, nothing but awkward prose. A just and delicate 
observance of the effect of metre, on the other hand, 
is one of the surest means of imparting that inspira- 
tion of feeling, which it is the design of poetry to pro- 
duce. 

The subject of Gesture has too generally been re- 
garded as one on which no instruction can be given. 
It is often mentioned as one of those secrets of nature, 
which lie beyond rule or art ; and nothing, certainly, 
can be more preposterous than artificial and mechani- 
cal action, as an accompaniiHent to speech. But atten- 
tive observation will here, as elsewhere, detect princi- 
ples, and enable us to trace the rules which these 
mvdve. 

Pursued within the just limitations of judgment and 
taste, gesture becomes, perhaps, one of the most im- 
' provable of human habits; whether we regard the 
eradication of error, or the acquisition of true' and 
Mpropriate action. The glow of earnest feeling, in 
address, will always bring forth action. It is a thing 
which, if we obey the instincts of nature, we cannot 
repress. Action is, in fact, a component part of speech ; 
and the teacher's business, and the student's endeavour, 
in cultivation, are, properly, to trace those principles 
which 'suit the action to the word,' and to embody 
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these in practical rules, and disciplined habits. With 
a view to such results, a few brief remarks on obvious 
errors, and a few plain directions for the formation txf 
manner, in attitude and action, are submitted in the 
following pages. 



At the request of teachers who wish to follow closely 
the mode of elementary instruction, prescribed in Dr. 
Rush's Philosophy of the Voice, a small volume has 
been prepared, td be used as an introduction to the 
American Elocutionist. 

The work now referred to, is entitled a Manual of 
Vocal Culture. It contains a course of preparatory 
exercises for forming and training the voice, and invig- 
orating the organs of speech. The modes of practice, 
prescribed for these purposes, combine the preliminary 
vocal discipline, recommended by Dr. Rush, the intro- 
ductory methods, adopted in practical instruction, by 
the author of the present volume, and, in addition to 
these, the system of " orthophony" and vocal gymnas- 
tics, taught by Mr. J. E. Murdoch. 



til&SOIJS IN ENUNCIATION, 



INTRQDIICTORX OBSERYAHOJJS. 

No hraiu^h of elem^ataxy education, is so geparaUy 
x^ected s^ tb^t of reading. It is not necessary, in 
f^wi of tbi£i assertion, to appeal to the prevailing want 
of appropriate docution a^t tbe bar, or in the pulpit* 
T|ie worst cMeeta in reading and speaking, are by no 
SQ^Hi^&copfiiWid to professional life^ and occasions which 
call for eloquent address-: they extend through aU 
el^ses of sociiei]^} an4 are strikin^y appar^it iii the 
]p^ic ^ercisef of coll^^ies, the daily lessonsof schools^ 
i^ priyate reading, and in common oonversatioo.. The 
fiS^Wts no W alluded to, ax^a,ll owing to the want of a 
c^HnQiQ,^4 cotreei emuncioHonf which, wbateyer may 
become of higher accomplishments, would £(eem to be 
alike indispensable to a proper cultivation of the human 
faculties, and to the useful purposes of life. 

It is unnecessary here to enlarge on the intellectual 
inji^ries^siM from the want of early discipline in this 
d^partDfient ofeducatiou ; or to speak of the habits of 
inattention and inaccuracy, which are thus cherished, 
and by which the English language is degraded fron^ 
its native force and dignity of utterance, to a low and 
slovenly negligenoe of style, by which it is rendered 
unfit ftoTf the b»st offices of speech. 
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ELEMENTARY EXERCISES. 

The following exercises are intended to prevent, or to 
correct, the prevalent errors of colloquial usage : they 
embrace all the elementary sounds of the English lan- 
guage, with the most important among those that occur 
in combinations which are liable to mispronunciation. 
A correct aiid careful articulation of them, if practised 
with due frequency, and continued for a length of time 
sufficient to render accuracy habitucd^ will secure a dis- 
tinct and appropriate enunciation, in aU exercises of 
reading and speaking. To attain this result, the fol- 
lowing points require particular attention. 

1st. That the exercises be always performed with 
grea^ force and clearness of articulation, so as to be- 
come a useful form of discipline to the organs. The 
aim should be, in every case, to give the utmost artio' 
tUate force of which the voice is capable. 

2d. The sound of each element should be perfectly 
at command, before proceeding to the enunciation of 
the words in which they arie exemplified. 

3d. Great care must be taken to avoid a formal and 
fastidious prominence of sound, on unaccented sylla- 
bles: every word, though uttered with the utmost 
energy, must retain the proportions of accented and wn- 
accented syllables in their natural and appropriate pro- 
nunciation. 

TABLE OP THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OP THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

[The elements contained in this table should be prac- 
tised, with and wUhont the words in which they are 
exemplified, with great attention to accuracy, and re- • 
peatea as a daily preliminary exercise.] 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 

A, as in the word Fate ; 
AI, as in Ail ; 
A Y, as in Lay. 



A, as in Far ; 
AUj asia Launch. 
A, as in Fall ; 
A W, as in Awe ; 
AU^ asm Laud. 



BMtlNCUTIOM. 
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4 il, as in Fat. 
6. Aj as in Wash.* 

6. A, as in Rare ;* 
AT, as in Air ; 

il Y, as in Prayer. 

7. J5, as in Me ; 
BE, as in Eel ; 
JEAf as in Eat ; 
IE, as in Field. 

8. E, as in Met ; 
EA, as ia Head. 

9. E, as in Err ;*• 
EA, as in Heard ; 
/, as in Finn. 

10. /, as in Pine ; 

Y, as in Rhyme. 

11. /, as in Pin ; 

Y, as in Hymn. 

12. O, as in No; 
OA, as in Oak ; 
OU, as in Course; 
OW, as in Own. 

13. O, as in Move ; 
OO, as in Mood; 
U, as in True. 

14. O, as in Nor. 

15. O, as in Not. 

16. O, as in Done ; 
U, as in Tub. 

17. U, as in Tube. 

18. U, as in Pull ;t 
O, as in Wolf. 



DIPHTHOHQS. 

19. O/, asinOfl; 
OY, as in Boy. 

20. OI7, as in Pound; 
OW, as in Down. 

CONSONANTS. 

LMbial Sounds. 

21. B, as in Bulb. 

22. P, as in Pulp. 

23. M, as in Mime. 
24 TF, asinWan.t 

25. V, as in Vane.- 

26. F, as in Fife ; 
PH, as in Phial ; 
GH, as in Laugh. 

Denial Sounds. 

27. D, as in Dead. 

28. T, as in Tent. 

29. 2TH, as in Thin. 

30. TH, as in Thine. 

31. X as in Joy ; 
G?, as in Giant 

32. CH, as in Church. 

33. SH, as in Shape ; 
77, as in Nation ; 
CI, as in Gracious ; 
CE, as in Ocean. 

34. jS, as in Hiss ; 
C, as in Cipher. 

35. S, as in Trees ; 
Z, as in Haze. 



• See 'exercises,' on these sounds, pp. 15^ 16, 17. No. 5 is. 
properly, the same with No. 15. ' 

fNot properly a separate sound, but rather that of No'. 13, short- 
ened. ^ * 

{Properly the same with No. 13, but shortened still more. 



ft 

36. 



B^'olrtroiins^, 



Sj as I& Measure. 
Palatic Sounds. 
K, as in Key ; 
C, as in Cake ; 
CH, as in Chortis ; 
Q, OS in Queen. 

ff , as in Gag. 
Y, as in Ye. 
Aspiraie. 

40. £r, as in Hail. 

NctseU Sounds, 

41. iV, as in No. 



37. 



38. 
39. 



42. iV0,as]llSi)ig; 

iV, us im FiBgeiv Smk. 

Lingucd Sounds. 

43. Xr, as in Lull. 

44. i?, as in Rude.^ 

45. JB, as in War.* 

Palatic and DeHUdSoiinds^ 
combined, 

46. X, ats in Ox ff 

47. JT, as in E5cample:f 



These sounds constitute all the elements of urticula- 
tion in the English language. The exercises Vhi^h 
follow, are merely various examples oif these rudiments, 
as ^hey occur in different combinations. The exercises 
are also designed for lessons in pronunciation; as this 
branch, not less than that of articulation, is much neg- 
lected in early instruction, and the practice of the.oiie 
conveniently comprises that of the other. 

The main purpose of reading and speaking, is to 
communicate thought. The most important point in 
elocution, therefore, is a distinct and correct enuncia- 
tion, without which it is impossible to be rightly and 
cleatly understood. The chief design, accordingly, of 
this department of education, is, by appropriate exer- 
cise, to cultivate the organs of speech, to strengthen aild 
discipline the voice, and, at the same time, to eradica'te 
incorrect habits of utterance, which may have been 
contracted through early neglect. I 

Enunciation may, for the purposes of instruction, be 
considered in connexion, 1st, with articulati^, or the 
management of the organs of speech ; 2dl:y, with awo- 
nundation, or the sounds of the voice, regatded as 
modified by usage, or custom, in the language which is 
spok^i. 
/ ' -' 

• See * exercises,' on the letter K, p. 28. 

erly combmations fonoed by the union of Nos.. 37 atfd^, 

lofKos. 38 and 35. 
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TION AiW THE RULES OF PB0NUNCIATION. 

The following exercises ore chi^y a tranacript from 
Angus's compend af Fulton's system of Ohrthoepy, and 
^nart's Practice of Eloctition. Tbe words m the 
taUes should be read with great force and distinctness : 
they may thus be made a useful organic exercise, for 
imparting strength and pliancy of voice, as well as 
energy and clearness of articulation ; they may serve 
also for mechanical discipline on inflections, if read in 
successive portions as marked in a few instances. The 
grave accent, or fidlilog inflection, (^) denotes the down- 
ward slide of voice, as heard at a period; the acute 
accent, or rising inflection, (') denotes the upward slide, 
usually heard at a commcu The appltoation of these 
mflections, is mt necessary to practice in articulation, 
and, if found '^nbarrassing, iliay be omitted. The early 
acquisition of them, however, will save much time in 
future lessons ; and since the words in tlv^se exercises 
must all be articulated with one inflection or other, the 
inflection actually used, may as well be regular as 
arbitrary. The punctuatitm of the e^scamples, is intended 
to aid the application of inflections. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 

ii, €LS in the'tJDord Fate : Aiy as in Ail : Ay^ as in Lay. 

The sound of a, mentiohed above, is marked by 
Walker, as the * first ' sound of this letter : it might be 
conveniently designated as the long name sounds from 
its quantity or lengthy aind the circumstance of its form- 
ing the alphabetical name of the letter. 

This vowel is not what it would, at first sight, ap- 
pesfer to be, — ^a perfectly simple sound : it consists, in 
reality, of two sounds, — ^that which, in common pronun* 
ciation, commences the name of the letter, (a) and that 
which, in a prolonged utterance, is heard at its eiose, 
and which approaches to the name sound of the vowel 
e: A clear and just articulation of the name sound of 
a, has regard to this complexity of its nature, and 
closes with a"very slight and delicate approach to the 
sound of c, so sKght as to be barely perceptible to a 
2 
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Tory close observation. A common fault, in yeiy bad 
taste, is to give this complex sound in a manner too 
analytical,— 4n the worst style of theatrical singing ; 
thus, Faieel, faieeth ;. for /at/, faith. 

A^le ace &ge, aim day bail, dale fail say, pave tape 
hail, haze may gaze, late maid nay, vail make fame, 
tail pay lade, jade gay sail, fate faith daily, fade make 
gate, take mail sale. 

Aj as in Far : Au^ as in Launch. 

Marked as tjie ' seccmd ' sound of a, in Walker's 
notation.^ 

There are two extremes of sound, occasionally heard, 
which must be avoided in the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowing words, — that of a too broad, and nearly like a 
in all; thus Patrrm, foirflier, sxhawrt, &c., for farm, 
father, smart ; and a too short, resembling the sound 
of a in mat J thus : Farm for farm, 6cfi. 

A^rm kh hi h^rm, bar car far par, tar aunt daunt 
gaunt, haunt jaunt taunt father, saunter gauntlet barb 
hark, mar garb harp dart, cart park marl snarl, barn 
arch harsh balm, palm calf charge charm, psalm farm 
alarm becalm. 

Same sound unaccented : Harmonious carnation 
incarnation singular popular regularly. 

A, as in PaU : Awj as in Awe : Au, as in Laud. 

The ^ third ' sound of a, in Walker's notation. 

The error to be avoided in the following class of 
sounds, is that of making a to resemble o ; thus, oil 
for all. Sometimes this error is so broad and coarse as 
to divide the sound into two parts ; the first of which 
is the above o, and the second the uinup: dull, fouU, 
for all, fall. These faults should be carefully avoided, 
as slovenly and vulgar. 

Am hSill bStll c4ll ail, gall pall tall wall ward^ warm 
wharf quart thwart false, warn walk chalk qualm 
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halt, war warrior haw daw maw, jaw saw law raw 

draw, straw brawl drawl dawn lawn, awning yawn 
daub firaud gauze, vault vaunt fault aught taught, 
fraught sauce daughter halter lawful. 



Aj (zsin FcU. 

j The ' fourth ' sound, in Walker's notation. 

There are two extremes of error to be avoided in 
the foUowi^ig words, — that of a too flai^ and divided 
into two sounds ] thus, mayun, for man, — and that of a 
too broad; thus, pawss* for pass. 

B^t c&t hat m^t pat sat, rat vat blab sack lad staff, 
had mall tan dram scrap pass, have has glass class 
mass grass, asp grasp clasp vast past fast, last mast 
ash hash sash mash, waft raft graft grant craft shaft, 
slant gland latch dance lance glance, trance France 
chant branch crash slant, man can gather rather alas 
advance. 

Same sound unaccented : Abode abound fabate abash 
America Cuba, cabal caparison calamity traduce dia- 
dem calumniate. 

Ay as in Wash. 

Not separatelv marked by Walker, but given as the 
same with the fourth sound of o. 

The common errors in the articulation of this sound, 
are that of making it resemble the sound of o in no ; 
thus, whiote, or rather wot, for what, — and that of 
making the a resemble that of the word fat ; thus, 
whatt for what. 

Wid squad sw&b,t wan was wasp, want wast swash, 

* ^, as in parse, 

f The letter liable to error in pronunciation, is marked by italic 
type, when the word contains more than one of the same name. 

X The practice on inflection is iiow varied to the eommencinff 
series ; the voice sliding upward at the terminating word of ewh 
clause, in the manner of incomplete expression, suspended or in- 
terrupted sense.N The application of these inflections, howev«, is 
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quiish quwtitjr qus^tf) «%UiiU «mM 9mmf. 9qp9ak 
was^sk qualify) what yf^fiii ^mnA. 

Ay Aiy and Ay^^ before JR ^al^ of jf?) jfoUowed bf |i 
vowel. 

' The errors commonly made ia the following class of 
sounds, are (1st,) giving a too broad a. spundj or- the 
* fourth ' sound, mstead of one nearly ^ese^xbJing the 
^ first ' sound ; thus aer, (a, as in at^ nearly,) foo: a*r,— r 
and (2d,) giving the long nan^e sound too exactly, <>X 
too flat ; thus, aer, (a, as in a/c,) for air. 

The true soun^ of a, dh or ay, situated as. mentioned 
above, avoids these extremes; — the former, as coarse 
and vulgar ; th^ latter, as too precise and studied. The 
true sound approaches nearer to the latter than to. the 
former^ It cannot be expressed to the eye, and can 
only be gene^'ally described as the ' first ' sound of a 
rendered a little obscure, by deviating very slightly 
towards the * fourth.* 

BJire care, d^re fare, mare pare tare ware, yare air 
fair lair, hair rare layer prayer, parent apparent repair 
stare, snare spare careful careless, rarely beware en- 
snare prepare, compare pair stair daring. 

J5, as in Me : Ee, as in Ed: Ea^ (?* in Eat : i^ as 
in Field: or the ^firsit* sonn(i of a, in Wa^lfeMr'sr no^ 
lation* 

The errors in the arti<iulation of this sound, arise, 
chiefly, from not observing the nature of the consonant 
which follows it, and consequently making ^it too long 
or too short. £, as a final sound,~or occurring before 
a liquidi is bmgy as in Bee^ edy seem^ seen; aiid, before 
a palatic letter or consonant, it is short, as in Week^ 
seeky sleet. 

Be^ i&k th^me mete feel, supreme seem> team fe9^ 
ture plea, yield wield weep seen queen, beef weed 

not strictly necessary, and 9>a^, as meottioned beiqie, b9 omitted, 
if Tound dilEcult and embarrassing. 



sleet cheek repeat, fief shriek fiend wheel wheat, liege 
priest grieve year iear, rear dream glean weave heath, 
each heave least greet veer. 

Same sound unaccented: Debate estate esteem es- 
tablish beware, reduce seclude epitome apostrophe 
committee. 

E, as in Met: Ea^ as in Head. 

Or the ' second ' sound of e, in Walker's notation. 
, The error to be avoided in this class of sounds, is 
that of allowing e to become somewhat lik^ a in fate; 
or thus, Baid, aig ; for b^d, egg; ^tode for stead. 

E^U ^Ik dm 6Ise h^nce f^nce, let get yet yest 
yesterday kept, felled abed measure pleasure felt set, 
less rest guest bread ready steady, peg bell beg ten den 
Tpxl, generous genuine general guess protest effect, col- 
lect preface prelude prelate prelacy prebend, knell tell 
fell tent thence propel. 

Same sound unaccented: Recreation relaxation 
reputation testimonial rectangular extracting, theo- 
rem nutshell outlet onset blackness efface. 

E, as in Err : Ear^ as in Heard : Ir, as in Firm. 
Marked in the orthoefpy of Walker, as the * seeond' 
sound nf 6, but explained as not being precisely that 
sound, nor yet that of t^ in turn, as it is very common- 
ly, but erroneously pronounced. The true sound of e 
before r followed by a consonant, is thus described in 
Smart's Practice of Elocution. *^ Er and ir are pro- 
nounced by unpolished speakers just like ur, as indeed, 
in some common words, such as her sir, &c. they are 
pronounced, even by the most cultivated : but in words 
of less common occurrence, there is a medium between 
ur and air, which elegant usage has established, as 
the just utterance of e and i joined to the smooth r.''* 

• Tie Practice of Elocution, &c. by D. H. Smart, London, 
1836, 8T<f. 

8* 
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There aie tupo errors to be avoided- in practising the 
following wordsj — 1st, that of making no disqrimina- 
tion between er ifollowed by a consonant and er feUoWf- 
ed by a vGwd^ which leads to the fault pf pronouncing 
•the word mercy with the same sound of e as the word 
n^eriiy — a fault which characterises the pronunciation 
of foreigners who are learning to speak the English 
language, and who are guided by analogy, instead of 
custom, in this point. This sound should be carefully 
avoided, as not belonging to English enunciation, or 
as being too analytical and pedantic. At the same time, 
the second error, that of substituting the sound of t^ in 
turn for that of e, should be avoided as a careless vul- 
garism. 

H6rd earn, term germ, earth stern, earl fern, learn 
eternal, person mercy, servant firmly, confirm internal, 
servl(;p fervor, virginal virtue, verdure personate, fir 
whirl, perfect discern, concern aspersion, dispei[se uni- 
versal infirmity defer, prefer terse, pearl erst, mirth 
girt, girl sermon. 

Same sound unaccented: Certificate termination^ 
vermicular perpendicular,. postern goatherd. 

[The following words may be used as aids of conr- 
trasty to illustrate one of the sounds which should be 
avoided in the above class of words, — Merit very'merry 
error terror; and the following to illustrate the other 
incorrect sound, which is also to be avoided, Bttd first 
her sin] 

/, as in Pine : Y, as in Rhyme. 

The ' first ' sound of t, in Walker's notation. 
N There are two extremes to be avoided in the enun- 
ciation of this vowel, — ^the coarse error of giving it a 
broad and drawling sound, dwelling, on the first part 
of the letter, and thus making it resemble the a oifallj 
the too nice or flat sound, which commences with near-* 
ly the sound* of a in ale, — the result of avoiding too 
a.nxiQusly the errors just mentioned. 

The true sound of long i Walker represents.aaoooh 



iMiuaiig with the aound of amfathtr^ (pmperiy a in 
ol.) aaa. diminishing to that of long e. These two 
sounds must be exactly proportioned, and nicely blended. 

I'sle tfane, mile vile, vine dine, life my, knife signy 
mine try, light child, bind thyme, smite right, wild ice| 
slice tide, glide chyle, bile mind, find repine, consign 
resign, beguile smile, jnle might, delight fire, desire 
concise, style chyme, lyre dryad. 

Same soimd unaccented : Diagonal biennial, disresis 
tiara, triennial diameter, infantile camomile, gentile 
pantomime. 

J, as in Pin : Y, as in Hymn* 
The ' second ' soimd of i, in Walker's notation. 
The error commonly made in this sound, is that of 
obscuring it by careless articulation, so that it is made 
to resemble in some degree the sound of a in fatCj or of 
ai in fail; thus, Tain for tin^ faish for fish,* 

The true sound of i short, is very nearly, though not 
exactly, that of c in me^ much shortened. 

Sin hill prim, pit wish fill, dim din skin, whim fit 
will^ till sill since, prince wince quince, rinse '^Urit sit, 
lit win bid, rid mince rill, till rip whip, sip skip tip, fib 
rib still, mystical symptom sympathy, mystery hypo* 
crite cynosure. 

Same sound unaccented: Historical histrionic mi- 
nutely, vivacity discreet disparity, bedrid outfit saw- 
mill. 

O, as in No : Oa, as in Oak : Ou^ as in Course : Ow^ 
as in Own, 
The * first ' sound of o, in Walker's notation. 
The errors in the sound of this letter, are, substituting 

• It is impossible to reduce this error to an exact spelling ; and 
the above attempt to represent it, is unavoidably a caricature 
tadier than a copy. A true idea of the error intended may, how- 
^ijQijr, 1^ i^inifidy by ^vifi alk»w&ace,ficicnB the notation used above. 
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for it the o of nor] as in P^rce for force; sfirce for 
source, &c. shortening this sound of its proper length, 
as in horn for home, whol for whole, &c. 

This is properly the longest vowel in our language, 
and should receive great length ^of sound. 

H)h hd 61d h6me, bone cone tone stone, hope hold 
note coat, coach source sword recourse, perforce oats 
oaten boat, doat moat rote towards, sloth scroll troll 
drollery, ford forge bronze hoarse, port fort sport torn, 
disown sown cloak soak, soul toll sofa soda, shoulder 
soldier sole wholly, solely wholesome wholesale votary. 

The same sound unaccented: Opinion donation do- 
mestic molest, protect proceed intonation desolate, 
melody custody eloquence innocetlce. 

O, as in Move : Oo, as in Mood : U, as in True. 

The 'second' sound of -o, in Walker's notation. 

The errors which commonly occur in this sound, 
arise from a want of discrimination in the length of. 
the sound, as affected by the consonant which follows 
it. Dental letters, following this sound of o, shorten it, 
and liquids^ following it, give it length. An error in 
the sound of ru takes place in some words, thus ryuin 
for rwin ; the ' first' sound of w being given, instead of 
the * third,' or that of oo in mood. 

Prove mdod rule 16se tdol, boom moon rood behoove 
true, broom remove fruit group bosom, boom woo druid 
swoon groove, imbrue canoe gamboge gloom smooth, 
brutal cool doom pool poor, moor boor who tomb cais- 
son, rude rural truant fruitless prudent. 



O, as in Nor. 

The ' third sound ' of o, in Walker's notation. 

The error to be avoided in this sound, is that of 
making it nearly the same with the o of the word, no, 
pr dividing the sound into two parts, of which the first 



if tbe I) of fljo, and ihfi secoiid that of « in ^p, or of a 

in at; th\ia, noax for nor. 

S^t ^rb cdid sort shdrt stonn, foim horn scorn com 
thorn cork, fork nortti torch horse kurd resort, remorse 
unhorse retort contortioa^di&torted mortal, morsel mott- 
gage mortar torture forfeit formal^ fortune sort torment 
coral bom forlorn* 

The same sotmd unaccented: Forbear tormenfing 
formality mortality sortie formation ornamental. 

O^ asm Noi. 

The^ fourth ' sound of 0, in Walker's notation. 

The common error in the formation of this sound, is, 
as in the above examples, the substituting of o in no, 
or of a double sound formed by o in no, and u in tip, or 
aiacU; thus Lost or loost for lost. This sound should 
be carefiilly avoided, in this and the above classes of 
examples, as a striking mark of vulgarity or care* 
lessness. There is also the o)>posite error of makinff 
the * fourth ' sound of o nearly like the * fourth ' sound 
of a ;. thus, Gat, clock, &jc. for got, clock, &c. 

Odd rob mobj'ilF dog log bog, not rot dot, loss boss 

toss, cross Boston sob, prop fog croft, loft soft clod, doff 
co-stly go4, goddess nod lofty, glossy dross fossil, foster 
aositage sofmess. 

T^, same sound unaeoented : Obtain occur commend, 
documentary prostration population, mammoth tre- 
mor algor. 
i , — — 

O, a^ in Done, 

The same with the second sound of i/, or that of u 
in tub^ tip, &c. 

The fault, in the formation of this sound, is the sub- 
stituting for it the o of smoke, that of nor^ or that oi 
not. 

? Tl^iii^tiopaipafkj now be fup^Iied bjrtj^e voice of the reader. 
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Come comrade combat none, nothing love comely 
word, world worm wont scotirge, none such worship 
comfit colan(]0r, colonel bombard (noun) bombai^t (n.y 
compass, demon sovereign wonted sovereignty. 



Uy as in Tube, muie, ^c, : Eu^ as in Eulogy : Ew^ 
as in Ewe: Ui, as in Suit: lew, as in View; and 
Eau, as in Beauty. 

The * first' sound of «, in Walker's notation. 

The errors common in this sound, are the substituting 
for it that of u in ftdl or o in move ; thus, toon for time, 
and commencing the sound of u with that of a, instead 
of e ; thus, tayoon for tt/ne. 

Use cure lure tune dupe, fume uselTul human humout 
feud, hew few dew pew mew, new due cue sue blue, 
lubricate tumid cubic stupid confstitution, institution 
revolution student studious duke, ducal superable su- 
preme superior conclude, Vesume consume renew review 
beautiful, beauteous lucid luminary stupor fluid, im- 
portune opportunity mutual plural lurid, during dura- 
tion dewy lunar lunatic, lunacy endure assume, astute 
confute. 

The same sound unaccented: Lucubration educate 
articulate stipulate stimulate, singularly regular con- 
"fluence calculate emulate, feature nature fortune. 



U, as in Tub. 

The * second' sound of w, in Walker's, notation; 

There is sometimes an error heard in this sound, 
which makes it seem to resemble o in on; thus, onder 
for wnder ; and another, which cannot be represented 
to the eye, but which gives this vowel a sound which 
is guttural, (formed too deep in the throat,) and with 
too wide an opening of the organs. This sound ap- 
proaches, though very slightly, to the o of on: it 
should be carefully avoided, as uncouth and vulgar* 
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Up under tun run gun dub, cub mb dug tug mug 
sap, duck cluck church sudi clutch much, shrub glut 
strut nut nun hum, bu2z purr cut puff gruff muff, dull 
mull cull clung gulf gulp, tuft trust tusk musk hurl 
skulk, skull unfurl phurl custard bulge husky. 

The same sound unaccenied : Uptake undo unseal 
sackbut conduct log-hut 

Uj as in BvU^fuU^ inc. : O, as in Wolf^ took, &c. 

The ' third ' sound of i#, in Walker's notation. 

An error sometimes heard in this sound, is that of 
obscmring it, by hastening over it, and dwelling too 
much on the consonant which follows it. This error* 
cannot be exactly represented : it can only be generally 
described as impairing the true and clear sound of the 
letter. 

Pull bush, push puss, put bull-dog, fuller wolfish, 
foot wood, would could, should pulley, pulpit cushion, 
cuckoo woman, sugar woollen, withstood wool, hood 
stood good. 

SOUNDS OF DIPHTHONGS. 

Oi and Oy, as in Oil and Boy. 

The common errors in this sound, arise from a want 
of attention to the true sound of the initial letter of the 
diphthong, which is the o of not^ and hot that of no. 
^ Hence the faulty sound of oil, boy, for 6U^ boy. A 
worse error, though less frequent, is that of pronoun- 
cing this diphthong like the letter i; thus, Ue for oU. 

Boil coil foil, toil soil coy, toy joy hoy, rejoice broil 
spoil, void doit coin, loin joint hoist, moist joist voice, 
. oily joyful coinage, poise noise employ, embroil appoint 
avoid, alloy recoil turmoil. 

Ow, flw in Pound: Ow, as in Down. 
The neglect of the initial letter of the diphthong, if 



$lM the caweof theemnmon enorin tfai* 80imd> which 
eonskts in substituting the sound of a in far^ or thai 
of in wb, for that of o in cfon^, and prolonging unduly 
the first sound of the diphthong, causing a broad and 
diawling sound ; thus, Patrnd, icnvn, for potmd, tcnrn. 
The Ipcal error of New England, substitutes for the 
initial sound of this diphttuHig, th^t of a in o^, or of e 
in met; thus, Paund, tawn, for pounds town. 

How vow now thou, tend cloud cow gown, count 
house town clown, scowl fowl mouth out, our ground 
found sound, round souse mouse bounce, rebound re- 
sound astound confound, coward cowering lowering 
scouring, account recount smrmoimt boundary, pound- 
age hourly cowl growling. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

These may be conveniently arranged according to 
tibe drgana with which they are articulated. 

Labial Letters. 

Mute labials, JS, P ; aspirated labials, F, PH, GH^ 
..as in Laugh^ V; liquid labial, M; 'Vocal labial, TV. 

The common defect in the articulation of these 
sounds, is a want of force in the compression and open- 
ing of the lips. 

In practising the following words, the utmost force 
and clearness of sound, should be given to the labial 
letters. 

B, — ^Bay bad bar ball bee, bet bile bit bore bog, boon 
biish bust by blab, swab babe barb glebe web, imbibe 
bib globe rob bull, babbler bubbling double trouble un- 
blamed, unblameable peaceably abominable hubbub 
bulbous. 

P, — ^Pay pad par pall peat pet, pile pit pore pod 
poor push, pus pie ape pope pap harp, creep step pipe 
pip gropf pop, pulp topple supple grappling uncropped 
fialpably. 



PrPm GBr-^vf hXrhxiB^f» fiie^ fei file, te 

fore, fos9 fool, fiiss safe, staff wfaav^ ift tfaief, iriuff 
oai; off hoDf^ koff iau^^) eaMf^i baffle, offing suliriiur, 
ki^^h'dst fifer, chatferiog quatfed^ triUBipb draught 

y,r— Taae van yaom, vie yew relv^eli vile vogiM 
veUey^ cav« eove sleeve, hrive dite lire, grove love 
»f, yaWe vivify revive,, surviving valvular reviv'dst. 

Jfy — ^May mat Bfu»k maltvmieii meik mite niat, nioatt 
mop moon aiust) ny aim haai ham^ q^uahn aeem hem 
aime^ bynm home doom eoOM, lime mbim mammtdl 
mummy, roaxuiug commenoemeEt monumeut humbly^ 
muxmurs laaiiaed huomi'st bumm'dst 

Wj — ^Waae waU way w«g^ war, wall wad we wine^ 
win wo wot won beware^ away bewail unwed uft- 
washed. 



B&rOal Letters. 

MiiGs, t)i\ T;—Lispingy TH, as in Thin; !rJ9^ asin 
TAin^;-— vtjpim/^rf, J^Cfsoft; CH^ 0s \n Church; — SM 
sharpy ^^'m^iape; TI, a»in Nad&n; Cf, as in 6^a- 
QOU9; CEy as in Ocean ; — SSftat, or S!f, 8U^ Ac., as in 
Occasion, Division, Leisure; — Sibilant^ or bissing, S 
sharp and C soft> as in Sauce; — SJkii^ as in Was; Z^ 
as in Bate, 

D, — ^Day daw dart dash die din, deem den dom« 
don dub duke, laid awed hard mad lied lid, leed lUI 
mowed rod cud denude, deduce deduct added addled 
oddly wedded, called adds dubb'dst doubled dared 
dastard. 

T, — Tame tar, tall tap, teeth tent, tithe twit, Ulfeeir 
tome,, top too^ tutor tut, tight taught, tete-a-tete t«rt, 
tat cat, het coat, total ieot, dsslitute stuttei^, Ug^ntesf 
tighten'dst, triturate capitulate, tittered hurt^st. 

TM ^Ao/y,— Thane thank thaw,^ &eory thigh: thin^ 
thorn threw thraw, thrust tbijEsty seath> breath dumslHr 
3 
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6th north, yonth growth worthy truths swath youths, 
hearths oath cloths. 

THflaiy—Th^Y that thy though, thee then there- 
fore swathe, paths seethe sithe blithe, tithe baths 
beneath oaths, thither, underneath bathes swathes. 

/ and G soft^ — ^Jay genius gentle jam jar, jet jeer 
' gesture jilt jimp, giant gibbet jolt jostle just, gymnic 
gyve g3rpsy joy age, liege edge budge judge judgedst. 

CH soft^ — Chair chat charm chalk check chine, chin 
chum chirp hatch march watch, each switch scorch 
birchen satchel beechen, twitching touchedst. 
, SH sharp, TI, CI, &c. — Shame shad, shark shawl, 
sheen shed, shine shin, show shot, shoe shrub, shroud 
shrink, shrive shrivel, shrine -sash, marsh swash, mesh 
wish, brush push, splashing marshy, ration completion, 
discretion contrition, promotion revolution, disputa- 
tious — [ce and ci sounding ^A ;] herbaceous, ocean con- 
tumacious, specious delicious — [ci sounding ^Ae;] enun- 
ciation pronunciation, association partiality. 

SHflcU, — Derision abrasion adhesion, explosion con- 
fusion roseate, azure osier vision, leisure seizure treas- 
ure, pleasure occasion collision. 

/S sharp, and C soft, — Say sad salt saunter, see cease 
set slice, sister cistern cider soak, sod source sorcery 
sue, suds system ace' pass, salts farce fleece suppress, 
fce assistance police miss, twice jocose toss juice^ sluice 
fuss distress mists, hosts listenest listlessly interstice, 
solstice sayest assassin assassinates, assassinatest as- 
sassinatedst sustainest designest, presidest desistedst 
rests seducest. 

S flat, Z, — ^Phases houses fantasm buzzes gales, 
homes dives zany breezes zebra, maze was has prizes 
dissolves, observes hussars dismays huzzas dismem- 
bers, disarms disburdens husbands philosophical dis- 
ease, bedizens roses daisies venison horizon. 
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PalaHc JUiier0. 

JET, as in Key : C hard^ as- in Cue: Ch^ as in CAo* 
rus : Q, as in Queen : Kail cane quaint keel qneer key, 
quid cone quote cup cube cake, squeak elk pike kick 
sick attack, quack quake crowd crust clay cloy, dirk 
work bulk skulk crack cracked, cracks crackst 
crack'dst crackling choral archiveS| architecture arch* 
angel quicker. 

O hardj as in Oag: Gay gave, ga^ guard, gall 
ghost, green go, gone gulp, plague hag, bog jug, egg 
gargle, giggle gujgle, ogle glimpse, gray gross. 

Semi-palcUic Letter ^ or initial Yj^ as in Ye. 
Ya&e yest yon, young yonder your, you youth yawL 

Aspirated or Breathmg Letter. 
^, as in Hail: Hay hat harm hall, heel head high 
hit, home hot horse hoot, hue hut hyphen behave, 
behest hence when why, who where wheat what, 
wherefore whirl whence vehement, annihilate human 
behemoth vehicle. 

Na^sal LetUrs, 

N, as in No : Nay nap gnarl knee net, nice nib note 
not new, fain can barn keen ken, line sin own on hewUi 
grain noise now noun winnow. 

NG, as in Singing; N, as in Finger: iV, as in' 
Think; N, as in Concave; N, as in Conquest. 

Gang king sprung length strength bank, sink being 
nothing writing hanging bringing, robbing singing 
conquer prolong concourse concubine, extinct distinc* 
tion thank banquet sunk ink, thinks thinkest crank 
angle English congress, anger congregate anguish 
extinguish unguent languid. 



£, BS m l^a: Lay iee, lie lot, lo^ lo^.lad lark, toll 
hale, all call, ^rell weal, wiU mkooI, HiuU lowir, ^ 
liillaby. 

J2 imHai^ wt bef<»e a t'oieie^'l^ as in Mu^ Ray rat, 
taw wry, pray brass, crape gveen, trait shrug, throw 
loot, rust rural, around enrich, «6bel Roman, roll rotj 
flowery conttrary, library rest, rhinoceros soaring, rear* 
ing rushest, torrent 4irearyy briery priory, cruel truly, 
protrude. 

R finals or before a emtsmwrnty as A Jirr, /sr, farm,^ 
Hare are ore, ire our ear, harm form burn, eternal fern 
dark, farm marl furl, hurl whirl her, formal borne bom, 
«nurmur far fortner, horn torpor ^toijj;, fetk lord board, 
lord force horse, ark dart barter, herd learn arm, pearl 
world servant, border merchant adore, demure expire 
•ppear. 

' BxereUe etmbirdng hetk Bs, Rar^ rear roar «rror, 
horror roared reared warri^t, terror regular irregular 
Inrier, prior truer. 

These words diould be articulated with great pre- 
cision and energy, and the distinction of sound, in the 
two Rsy carefully observed. 

Note. — The ccmunon errors m the^wMjuds of this letter, 
are the substitution of the hard for the soft r; thusi^ 
warr for war ; the entire omission of the letter, as in 
wai/?m, for warm, the protrusion of the hard sound after 
a consonant ; tiius, dcrread i<xt: dread. No(hii^ is more 

* Articulate^ by a forcible trill of tfee tcwgue ag^nst the upper 
gtmij forming a barsb sound, which may be denominated ' hard ' R. 
Note. — This aoond Bhould never be proktogBd inta a ' w>U.^ 

t In the formation of this aouud, which is much sofber^ the ^o^KW 
bends inward in the mouth, atid the vibration is very slight, 'fl^s 
•ound may be distinguished as * soft ' R, 

The pupU should be traiiied, first, to give the pexfSaet sound of 
ihe hard K, then that of the soft, then to a^culate the two sounds 
alternately, id rapid succession. 



characteristic of true and gracefiilr artiealatioii, dian 

the clear and appropriate sound of this letter. 

Palatic and Sibilant Letter. 

X, as in Vex: Axe sex ox expel eiile, six oxen 
Saxon waxedst sexton, axle excel fixture extract 
exhortation exorcise expect, 

X, as in Examine : Example exemplary exact aux« 
iliary exalt exhort, exhaust exhaustion exhale exhibit 
exordium. 



ERRORS IN ARTICULATION. 

The common hinderances to distinct enunciation 
may, as far as articulation is concerned, be classed as 
follows : 

1st. Feebleness, arising from a want of full and for- 
cible emission of voice, and of due energy in the action 
of the organs, — particularly the tongue, the teeth, and 
the lips. 

2d. Omissiony a fault occiasioned by undue rapidity 
or hurry, and sometimes by an inadvertent compliance 
with incorrect custom. 

3d. Obscurity y caused by the want of precision and 
accuracy in the functions of the organs, and a conse* 
quent want of definiteness or correctness in the sounds 
of letters and syllables. 

The rule of practice, therefore, in regard to the 
exercises of reading and speaking, should be, Always 
to articulate with such energy , deliberatenesSj and accu- 
racy, that every sound of the voice may be fully and 
exactly formed, distinctly heard, and perfectly under^- 
stood, A drawling slowness, however, and a pedantic 
or irregular prominence of imaccented syllables, should 
be carefully avoided. Faults arising from slovenli* 
ness, and those which seem to spring from misdirecte4 
"study, are equally objectionable, 
3* 



IB ^ >&««%ti«lifiV. 

Bm>M ki ftrti0ill«tioii bii^ be eaiiTetiieiitiy cUmmA 
accordinglo die nanner m ^wiiieh ^y afieet-Ae pMH 

nunciation of words and syllables. 

1st. Those which consist in omitting or obscuiiiig 
iporeb. Among these are the following^ 

In the pronunciation of the conjunction cmd^ cut- 
ting off the final letter d, and obscuring or omitting 
the initial letter «. These erfors take plac€ frequently, 
and in Tarious circumstances, but particulariy when 
and occurs before a word beginning with a rowel. 
Thus the. word and, in the phrase ^air and exercise,' 
is not unfrequently pronounced in one of these three 
, w.ays : ' air an' exercise,' — * air un exercise,' — * air 'n' 
exercise.' 

The phrase * of the ' is also clipped of several letters, 
^ as to be reduced, in some instances, to the bares<wid 
0i th. The following clauise exempUfiea the TaxioiM 
degrees of this fault : ^ The heat of the air was op- 
pessive ' — * the heat o' the air,' &c. — * the heat o* th' 
air,' &c. — * the heat th' lair,' &c. 

The preposition to is carelessly uttered as if wit)| 
the isomid of o in cieme, oar of u in but, instead of that 
ef o in more, shortened; thus, • He went tu see the 
jnonument' — for ^to see,' &c. 



2d. Errors in the articulation of iniiial syllables, by 
omitting or obscuring the sounds of letters. The errors 
of omission are, chiefly, sueh as the following : [The 
letter which is apt to be omitted, is italicised.] 

^ Belief believe benevolence b^evolent d^ipiouii 
delight delightful delineate deliver denonunfite d^ 
nominator calamity calamitous deny denial ddiberate 

* These and all foUowing classes of words which exemplify 
«n€»B or rules, are intoade^ to he read aloud, uiitk grea^ ditii mh 
j$esSf and to be often repeated^ 



mkf wkem wAat -whkl wAimper trJfcale wAarf wAeel 
wAich wAisper. wAite. 

The errors of careless articulation and obscure sound 
in. initisd syllables, are chiefly exemplified in the letters 
9 Bfid (», -wfeich are incorrectly sounded like t in A«r and 
like o .ta oonM. The true aouiid of s and q ip tneh 
^yUaUes is thai which is hoard in the first qrliaUe <^ 
the words rewrite^ domain^ costume* 

Before behind behold beware ev^it prepase precede. 
Of ;a3 in i7<tt»atn-^--Col08sal, (inoorrecdy pconouneed 
mOossMl, &e.) JOdbpufaus proceed produeiiig tpteion 
domestic obey tobacco promote pronounce prqpose pv^ 
vi^ I^^voke positiw b^ruon. 

O, as in Costume — Collect, (meoriectly pKNiouneed 
vtijfac^ 46e.) edlvsioin eommand commemorate commence 
commit c«mmis8ion committee commodious cennAmni- 
fate OMopactly d^npamou c<»npare cMnpetitor com- 
plete comply compose comp<ment comprise compress 
cm&piUe conceal concede conceit coneeni concession 
^fnclisde concur osndemn conduce condense condition 
^ws^mttm confedearale conine confirm eonfiite congeal 
conjecture e«nnect cfldsent consider consign cotioole 
Mastrain construct consiime consult contain content 
4eoKLtem|4ate cont^)4 contribute control converge convey 
.convince convulse eevve^ correctly conoctxiiefis cormpt 
corrode corroborate. 

3d. The errors of articulation in middle syttahhSy ate 
chiefly tho^e which arise from the omission or obscur- 
ing of Oj o, or t/, unaccented, and the letter r before a 
Kg[uid. T^ese letters, although they s^iould never be 

* In wcyrds commencing with wJi^ the letters must be transposed 
kSk fooBOt^ieing ; thns, Hioetk, kweaX, hwjy &e. Except w?io and its 
SSWPQMpds* iinA a. few otiiiar wwdft, in wiuch the sovftd «r w h 
dropped; as, WhoeTer^ whole, whoop. 



nmiflrod pfoAuneiit, otiglit alwsys to pomMiliMr tms 
sound, aGONrdmg to ther nature of the combination oi 
letters in which they occur. 

The faulty amission of e, takes place as follows : 
Several every severing tottering murderer fluttering 
utterance traveller gravelly deliveret deliberate despe- 
rate — ^pronounced erroneously sev'ral ev'ry, &c. 

The omission of o: Corroborate history rhetoric 
melancholy memorable memory desolate — ^pronounced 
incorrectly corroborate hist'ry, &c. 

The omission of the letter u: Artict/late perpen- 
dicular acctiracy masculine regular — ^misprcmounced 
artic^ate, &c. 

The obscuring of the letter o, or changing its sound 
from that of o in domain to that of o in done: Com- 
position compromise disposition melody custody colony 
eloquence advocate absolute opposite obsolete crocodile 
philosophy philology zoology — pronounced incorrectly 
composition meludy eluquence, &c. # 

The obscuring of the letter e, or giving the sotmd 
of e in Aer, for that of e in reufHte: Society sobriety 
variety contrariety satiety — erroneojasly pronounced 
sociuty, or as if divided thus : societ-y, &c. 

The omission of the letter r: Alarming disarming 
returning discerning confirming worldling reforming 
conformably remorsefully reverberate warrior — ^mis- 
pronounced ala'ming disa'ming, &c. 

4th. The errors of articulation in final syllables are 
chiefly those of omitting or obscuring the sounds of 
'^ vowels, — particularly that of the letter e. This letter, 
when it occurs in a final syllable unaccented, should 
have an obscure sound, which is intermediate between 
that of e in met and that of e in me/e, resembling i 
short, and avoiding an exact or analytical style, or- 
dering on either of these particular forms of the 
vowel. 



OmiiUim id e: HmwA ffwd inmA lewl 
jMfv«l«9dd obftpd paiod miidax byphot slmrai \ 

Omission of a: Musieal fesliToI comiodA critieid 
<aipitai metal cancmicol pmtifioal numeccal juridical 
eedesiaslicid j^avisaioal panudisiacid fatal fantmtiedl 
l>rin6i[Md---4iit8pr(HK>uiiC6d mMc'l mefl, Ace. 

Omission of i ; Oertatnfonntafn uncertam— mispro- 
fiodficed cert'n, Ac. 

Omission of o : Horizon notion motion oraison dia- 
pascm creation contusion explosion — ^mispronounced 
hgriz'n, &c. 

Obscuring the sound of 6, so as to make it resemble 
that of e in Aer, or of u in but. Moment confidence 
-equipment dependence dependent silent anthem provi- 
dence independent prudent impudent confident parlia- 
ment expedient — incorrectly pronounced momunt conr 
fidi^nce, &C. The e in these terminations should be 
jthat of the word «ier, widiout accented force. 

Obscuring the sound of a, in a manner similar to 
ibat mentioned above : Ascendant descendant defend- 
ant perseveiEanee jilbiloni expectant defi^emce affiance 
ordinance — ^mispronounced ascendsmt defitoMse, fte. 

OAsotering the sounds of o and ow final into that of 
u in but: Potato tobacco motto felloi^ windotr widot^ 
meadoir willoi/? biUoio follow hallow? — mispronounced 
• potatu fellu, &c. 

OmitUng the sound of g in the nasal diphthong ng : 
Waking* moming" running* walkings dancing- eating* 
Arinkihg* sleeping^ sesting" flying* moving^ swimmings 
writings beings deserving* drawing* drowning" fawning". 
These and many other words, are pronounced incor* 
jectly thus, wal^' mornin' runnin,' &c. 

Omitting the sound of r ; War tar star floor befora 
flower more alarm return enforce recourse unhorse 
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roBMMW unfiiH concert depart departnre clmfaeter 
mutter murmur creator actor spectator nature crea- 
ture feature — commonly mispronounced waw^ fah, 
stab, ala'm, retu'n, depa% depatshu', &c. 

Sounding y final like eiaher: City society confor- 
mity duty beauty — ^mispronounced citS, societe, &c.* 

Adding, the sound of r to final vowels and diphthongs, 
when they occur before a word beginning with a 
vowel : thus, idear of, &c. lawr of, &c. tdbaccor in, &c. 
drawr a plan, &c. 

TEEMINATIONAL SOUNDS WHICH ARS OFTEN IMFERFECTLY 
ENUNCIATED. 

able and ably. 

The error in these terminations, is that of substitut- 
ing the a of the word able, the i of audible^ or the u in 
hiMle, for the a of babble, — rendered short, however, 
from becoming unaccented. There is a still grosser' 
error of inserting a sound like that of u in but, between 
the b and the /, of the termination able; thui^, amiabiU 
for wauBile, 

Applicable formidable commendable, peaceable agree- 
able palpable, perishable sociable amiable, pitiable 
honourieible detestable, abominable formidably com- 
mendably, agreeably sociably amiably honourably, 
detestably respectably immutably tolerably. 

ible and ibly. 

Enunciated incorrectly with the u of bubble, for the 
I of nibble,^ — r^idered short, as unaccented. 

Invincible forcible incredible audible, illegible con- 

* These and seyeral other classes of errors, might have been 
arranged under the general head of pronunciation, and pointed out 
in the lesson on that suhject. But it seemed preferable to trace 
them to their source, — a faultj articulation, or want of precision in 
the play of the organs. 
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trovertible incontestible feasible, susceptible percep- 
tible invincibly forcibly, incredibly audibly peicepli* 

bly contemptibly. 

are. 

The error commonly heard* in this termination, is 
that of substituting m in but for the short name sound, 
as heard in the word universal; thus, treastcr' for 
treasf/re. 

Pleasure measure exposure erasure composure, dis- 
pleasure outmeasure nature feature creature, pressure 
fissure leisure closure disclosure, censure tonsure liga- 
ture miniature portraiture, legislature imposture de- 
parture seizure. 

date and tiate. 

The common error is that of shortening this termin- 
ation into one syllable, in words in which it should 
form two ; thus, ema^hate for emaciate, [ema-she-ate. 
if analyzed.] 

Depreciate officiate enunciate annunciate cbnsociate 
associate, iagratiate expatiate dissociate excruciate. 

cial and tial. 

Commonly mispronounced as if terminating with ul 
instead of al; thus, Socit/Z for sociaZ, [so-shal.] 

• Special judicial, beneficial artificial, superficial pro- 
vincial, commercial confidential, initial substantial, 
circumstantial credential, providential prudential. 



ful and fully. 

Sometimes carelessly enunciated with the sound of 
u in bulk, instead of that of u in full, — if divested of 
accent; thus, dreadful for dreadfid. 

Needful awful playfuj, fanciful peaceful changeful, 



I > 



gmceAill3r reTgngeM guiMhUyv beanttfolljr tcm«fid; 
hopeM. 

Hon and ^um. 

Often carelessly articulated without o; thus, Occa- 
zhn for occajfidrt, [ocd^jvAwn.] 

Evasion invasion confusion persuasion, adhesion 
cohesion decision division, provision explosion diffu- 
sion conclusion, impulsion compulsion dimension ex- 
pansion, comprehension aversion incursion compas- 
sion, concession profession procession constitution, so- 
fution institiltion caution option, perception addition 
repetition stcquisition. 

dian, diate^ dhus^ and eaus. 

Mispronoimced by dropping the sound of i or of e; 
thus, Injian for Indian, by changing a into «, as Injun 
for Indian, and son^times by dividing thus, In-de-aa 
for Inci^ian, [Indyan or In-dye-an.] 

Tedious perfidious fastidious insidious invidious, 
meridian compendious odious melodious commodious, 
hideous lapideous c«»edian mediate intermediate; 
immediately repudiate araneous- spontaneous homo- 
geneous,^ duteous plenteous bounteous beauteous 
quotidian. 

rum, ricdy rimts, reons, rhn and riar, 

' Ought to make the i and e a distinct syllable ; as r 
does not naturally blend with the vowel which follows 
it. Hence the necessity of pronouncing Histo-ri-an as 
a word of four syllables^ and not allowing the % to drop 
into the sound of y. 

Barbarian librarian agrarian -wilerian senatorial 
equestriw, various grogarious glorious victorious 
libofj^Ud' notorious, arboseouS' vitreou6 myijtterious 



pretorian clsnm m^fspmi^ cmPmm sffpenpr ioArior 
aatenor materia} MiWsrM» JV^ewonyl »xiqoriaJL 

t^wV| *^^| f^^k 

. Sometimes articulated in anfa wk waM maimer, wliicji 
allows a sound tike that of u in «p, to 4iop in between 
maadtiieUQer vbickprepedeatt; Ihw, AUiri^^atm, 
for patrioti^fii. 

Criticism ezar^ism, phantaaoi ^spMm, ckwm witti- 
eisQ}, ftm«it i c«m heim, whekn tbm^ emnirfacto worm, 
arm alarm, harm disarm. 

COMMON ntfteas vsamana> at nanMiB* 

The importance ofx^xenupfifyjag -cunept enon in 
phrases or sentences, arises nrom tfas fact, with wfaic)i 
teachers are ^miiiajr, that a word placed separately, on 
a column or a lia^ heccagaes.necessarily sf) conspicuous 
as to be more attentiviejy observed and correctly pro- 
nounced ; while the same word, merged in the body of 
a phrase, % apt to escape Ae attmitioa, and to be pro- 
noun^ incecvecdy« 

I saw ifltiwr^^ « maoi irho tdd me «tt thiiv Ant 
ever I dfid. 



I have no idea i^ (idear of) w4i|it it \ 

He will sail for CvAa (Ci^^) tM a few days. 

We were at that 4ime speaking ff (speakin') yoof 
brother. 

He had violated 4be law of (lawr ef ) the land. 

'There were^evem/ (sev'ral) rare bcxAs in his col- 
lection. ' 

Theywereevefy (ev'ry) moment expected to appear. 

They were>irroi^0tfi^ (trav^lm') in -great haste. 

The visitors were mmMrws (num'ious) on that day. 

He seemed smdE in mda/ntiujiy (m^Iunch'iy). 

^ The eiror in the above examples, is contauied within tlie 
paieathens. 

4 
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He was reduced almost to (tu) despair.' 

You were then ready to (tu) depart 

Hispolitieal (p'litic'l) opinions were liberal (liVrt^I). 

There was a radioal (radic'l) error in his opinion 
(iipinion). « 

It was a vessel {reas^Y) of the first class. 

His character (cha'acte') was held in just estimaHon 
(estimash'n). 

He was a sincere friend to liberty (libe'ty). 

His notions (nosh'ns) of his own condition (con- 
dis'hn) were absurd. 

He fails in articulate (artic'late) utterance (utt'rance). 

A certain (sutt'n) man had two sons. 

His composition (compusLsdm) was far (fah) from 
being correct (curtrect). 

The grave of the Indian (minn) chief. 

We are not fastidious (fastijous) in our taste. 

He gave a conditional (cimdishnul) promise. 

The bird vr^.^ fluttering (flutt'rin') over her nest. 

You had a very calamitous (c'lamitous) voyage. 

It was contrary" to the law of (lawr of) nature. 

His face wore a cadaverous (cadav'rous) hue. 

The measure is preposterom (preposterous). 
. You were unable to (tu) speak. 

She was present at the musical (music'l) festival 
(festiv'l). 

He had been a great traveller (trav'ller). 

They were unwilling to leave a certainty (suttnty) 
for an uncertainty (unsuttnty). 

The measure rendered them odious (ojous). 

The declamation was animated and (an') chaste. 

Among the boughs of (o') the trees. 

Actuated by honor anrf (un') honesty. 

Take the rod and (an'.) axe and (an') make the 
murder (mudde) as you make the law. 
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He spoke to (tu,) them of it before (bfifore). 

On every (ev'ry) leaf anrf (an') every (ev'ry) flower. 

The ereatiiim (creash'n) and preservation (preser- 
vash'n) of life. 

The testimony of the second witness corroborated 
(ctmrob'rated) that of the fiijst (fast), 
r The benevolent (b'nev'lmit) Howard. 
f The fruit was delicious (d'licious); the prospect was 
delightful (delightful). 

The stranger was remarkably polite (p'lite) to them. 

The dignity of human ('uman) nature (natshu). 

When (wen) will what (wat) he whii^red (wis* 
pered) transpire? 

Where (were) wheeled (weeled) and whirled (wirl- 
ed) the floundering (flound'rin) whale (wale). 

Behold (buhold) he is before (bufore) yoi^ 

Be prepared (prupared) to precede (prucede) them. 

His opinion (upinion") was that we ought to obey 

They committed (cummitted) the whole piece to 
memory (mem'ry). 

The cofTimunications of the competitors, were com- 
pared, (cummunications, &c.) 

You concurred in condemning the cotifederates (ctm« 
curred, &c.) 

The building which was constructed of wood, and 
contained a vast quantity of combustible materialSi 
{ was, in a short time, consumed (as above). 

She studies history (hist'ry) and rhetoric (rhet'ric). * 

He had no disposition (dispiisish'n) to employ him- 
self in composition (compusish'n). 

His eloquence (eluquence) set the colonics (coluiiies) 
in a flame. 

Natwre (natshii) and society (sucietty) are not al^ 
ways in unison (unis'n). 



Fair (faf) Greece, «ad r^^ €f depolftM (i i qp tf te J ) 
ilrdrth (wd'th). 

Immortal (immo^lal) flioilgh M^ inHdr^ (»K/> 

Easing their steps overXoTe') the buraiiig (bu^lnag) 
iaarl (iBa'l). 

The vessel (vess'I) \ras kffit al^ a Itidddl (ttko^iy 

We trayelled (tray'&ed) M H towl {kft'l) Mad of 
iJravd (graVl). 

His musical (music'l) tone had a oemiecA (tiOfitfc'I) 
eSeet 

A specimen of five ttielal (Dtot'I) ITas MM lo ttie 
capital (capit'l). 

In a moment of imprudent confidences he deohtted 
himself independent of their assistance (idiMdiint, 
dec.) 

Looking (loekin^) out of the Wilid«<^ m the wilUu^ 
in the meadotr (windfi, 6Ui,) 

Dancing, dtannng, and singins^) beiil^ dtlly graceful 
accomplishments, are much less important tha^th^ 
taeful ones of readinj^ and writins^ (daneiti', &c.) 

And the smooth stream in smoother (snidotfae') 
numbers (ntimbe^s) flows. 

Rarely does poverty overtake the diligent (air 
above). 

Faults of local usqge exemplified^ Inadvertent corn- 
pliance with negligent and erroneous custom, is a great 
liource of the defective articulation which prevails in 
reading. The extent to which faults of this class are 
sometimes cartied, even in circumstances otherwise 
favouriible to good education, may be inferred from the 
following specimen of the actual style of articulation, 
current in many schools, which are certainly well 
taught in other respects. Exercises isimilar to the fol- 
' lowing, should be occasionally performed by the student, 
for his own use, with a view to the detection of current 
errors, which might otherwise escape his noticQ^ and 
influence his own articulation. 
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Tht following extract is printed, it will be obserred, 
with a notation of the incorrect articulation, through-^ 
out The design of this arrangement is to arrest the 
attention, and produce, if possible, an adequate .im- 
pression of the consequences of hasty and careless 
utterance- 



Exiract, "The young 
of all animals appear to re« 
ceive pleasure^simply from 
the exercise of their limbs 
and bodily faculties^ with- 
out reference to any end to 
be attained, or any use to 
be answered by the exer- 
tion. A child, without 
knowing anything of the 
use of language, is in a - 
high degree delighted with 
b^ng able to ^peak. Its 
incessant repetition of a 
few articulate sounds, or 
perhaps of a single word, 
which it has learned to pro- 
nounce, proves this point 
clearly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its first sue-* 
cessful endeavours to walk, 
or rather to run, which pre- 
cedes walking, although 
entirely ignorant of the 
importance of the attain- 
ment to its future life, and 
even without applying it 
to any present purpose. 
A child is delighted with 
speaking, without having 
anything to say, and with 
walking, without knowing 
whither to go. And pre- 
viously to both these, it is 
reasonable to believe, that 

the waking hours of in- 
4# 



Incorrect orHculaHan. 
The young of all animiils 
(anim'ls or animaFs) ap* 
pear to receive playzAi^ 
simply from the exe'cistf 
of their limbs an' bodMy 
fac'lties, without reference 
to any end tu be attained, 
or any use tu be answered 
by the exu'M'n. A child, 
without knowin' anything 
u th' use of language, is 
in a high degree d'lighted 
with bein' able tii speak. 
Its incessant rep'tisAn of a 
few artic'late sounds, or 
p'r'aps of a single word, 
which it has It^nn'd tu pru- 
nounce, proves this point 
clea'ly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its fust suc- 
cessful endeavus tu walk, 
or rather tu run, which 
prwcedes (or pre-cedes) 
walkin', although entirely 
ignurunt u th' impo'tence 
u th' attainmunt to its 
futu' (or futshii) life, and 
even without apply in^ it 
to any pres'nt pu'pose. 
A child is d'lighted with 
speakin' without havin' 
anything tu say, and with 
walkin', without knowin' 
whither tu go. An' pre- 
viously tu both these, it is 



imcf, are itgfeedbly ttikeh Teascmabul tit Vfi^r^ that 
up with the exettnse trf Ute wakin* houtt m Sn- 
vision, or peiiiaps, mote fiSncy, are agreeably taken 
vroperiy fiipeakitig, with up wi& the exe'cise of" 
feuning to see." * vurAn, or p'r'aps, more 

prope'Iy speakm', iri^ 



tu 



Errors of the above description, rary, of course, -with 
libe places, and even the schools, in which they exist ; 
^d the above, or any similar example, must be ccm- 
sidercd as thus limited, and not as meant to.be <^ «m- 
versai application. It should farther be observed, tiia^ 
in exhibiting a specimen of prevailing faults, it bec<HXies 
necessary to the usefulness of the exercise, to include 
in the notation of a passage, all the errors ixsuaUy 
made by a class, although the munber might be muck 
OQialler for an individual. 

Every person who fails of articulating distinctly, haft 
an habitual fault, in the pronunciation g[ one or more 
classes* of words or syllables, and sometimes, perhapSi 
of letters. These should be selected and thrown into 
the form of sentential exercises, for daily practice, ia 
the manner exemplified in this lesson. 

' Natural impediments,' or, — as they ^ould fath^ 
be called, — faults of early habit, must be removed by 
means adapted to particular cases. But there axe few 
students who do not need, in one form or other, the 
full benefit of careful j^actice in this departm^it of 
elocution. The very general neglect of this branch of 
elementary instruction, leaves much to be done, in the 
way 'of correction and reformation, at later stages. 
The faults acquired through early negligence, and 
. confirmed into habit by subsequent practice, need rig- 
orous and thorough measures m cure ; and the student 
who is desirous of cultivating a classical accuracy of- 
taste, in the enunciation of his native language, must 
be willing to go back to the careful study and practice 
of its elementary sounds, and discipline his orgatra 

* The aboTe extract should be read alaud, from tl» iiic<»ieet 
■rdciilation ; the errors being rectified, when neoessary* by rtf^i^ 
^m/^ to the extract aa conrebtly giren. 
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MOisate «iid-«aqr «rtic«latioii iB porfecdy Mqoini. 
IPhe ^eaEeicises in ailkttfaiiaon and proaniicklioii,' Me 
«safiged with Aview to Ihis objedt 



PRONUNCIATION. 

*Thts department of elocation is sometimes, termed 
wthaepy 1[cotrect speech.) It is properly biA an ex- 
tension and appHcation ot the subject of the preceding 
lesson. Articulation Tegards the functions of the 
organs trf ispeedi; and pronunciation, the sound pro- 
•duced tfy these functions, as conforming to, or devia- 
ting from, the mtodes oi good usage. Speech being 
tnerefy a collection of arbitrary sounds, used as signs 
of thought or feeling, it is indispensable to intelligible 
?Kffnmunication, that there be a general agreement about 
the signitication assigned to given sounds ; as otherwise 
ihere could be no common language. It is equally 
important that there be a common consent and estab- 
lished custom, to Tegulate and fix the sounds used in 
i^peecfa, that these may have a definite character and 
signification, and become die current expression of 
thought Hence the necessity that individuals con- 
form, in iheir habits of speech, "to the rules prescribed 
by general usage, — or, moie properly speaking, to the 
custom of the educated and intellectual classes of 
society, which is, by courtesy, generally acknowledged 
as the law of pronunciation. Individual opinion, when 
it is at variance with this important and useful prin- 
ciple of accommodation, gives rise to eccentricities, 
which neither the authority of profound learning, nor 
ftflPt of strict accuracy and '^system, can redeem from 
the <5harge of pedantry. 

It is a matter of great inQK)rtance, to recognise the 
rule of .auihoxized^Jnustom, and neither yield |o the 
iniuence^'dftoae eocfors wiiich, ihious^ jga9A9i&t^mo0f^ 
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will creep into occasional or locarnse, nor, dn tfee oAer 
hand, be induced to follow innovations, or changcis 
adopted without sufficient sanction. A cultivated taste 
is always perceptible in pronunciation, as in every 
other expression of mind ; and errors in pronouncing 
are unavoidably associated with a deficiency in the 
rudiments of good education. 

To obtain an undeviating standard of spoken lan- 
guage is impossible. The continual progress of refine- 
ment, and, perhaps, sometimes, an affectation of refine- 
ment, — and at all events irresistible custom, — are 
perpetually producing changes in speech, which no 
individual and no body of men can completely check. 
Neither Walker, therefore, nor any other orthoepist, 
can be held up as permanent authority in every case. 
Still, there is seldom or never an individual so happily 
situated; as to be necessarily exempt from local pecu- 
liarities which are at variance with general use. An 
occasional appeal to the dictionary, must therefore be 
useful to the majority of persons ; and, of the various 
dictionaries in common use, Walker's may be taken as, 
on thfi whole, the safest guide to good usage in pro- 
nunciation. A few allowances must, of course, be 
made for those cases in whioh a sound is noted, that 
cannot be exactly expressed to the eye, by any combi- 
nation of English letters. The chief of these instances 
are explained in the exercises in articulation and pro- 
nunciation. 

Persons who are desirous of perfecting their pronun- 
ciation would do well to read aloud, daily, a few col- 
umns of Walker's* dictionary, and mark with a pencil 
those words which they find they have been accus- 
tomed to mispronounce, themselves, or to hear mispro- 
nounced by others.* This exercise, however, must be 

S * The author would refer to Mr. J. E. Worcester's edition of 
Todd's combination of Johnson and Walker's Dictionaries, as, ner- 
haps, the fullest and most accurate work of Its kind. Mr. W.'s 
Comprehensive Dictionary presents the same matter, in a form 
adapted to schools. The same author's edition of Dr. Webster'i 



Dictionary, is a book of great practical yalue, in the department of 
orthoepy, firom the distinct and satisfactory manner in which it indi- 
cates uose words which are liable to yarious modes of proruncift- 



orthoepy, from the distinct and satisfactory manner in which it indi- 
cates uose words which are liable to yarious modes of p 
lion, a^d those in which Dr. Webster's style is peculiar. 



patfijOMdon AeeoiottR wUdi oatadoM tkemtk^tp^f 
And B0l Oil tbat whiok eofttakis Ibe mrAMmftmt m 
errors would otherwise escape unnoticed. The ibOow-> 
faig will be found an easy way of coxymitting to memory 
the words which are markea as above mentioned. Let 
the stttd^it compose a s^iteneeeomiHriBing aU tlM words 
which he has marked in one reading; andby lepesting 
such a sentence several times daily, the correct pro- 
nunciation of ib» words will soon be permanently 
impressed on his mind. A steady course of such 
application will, ia a few mcnths, enable him to 
pronounce correctly every word in the English lan- 
guage, and save him from embarrassment and errors 
m reading of speaking in public. 



Errors ki pronmiciation snay regard eiibet die quality 
^9ound in leHerSf or the placing MacoevU <m s y ft i ttoa 
r, for the con- 
letters. 



The ibimex may be classed alphabetically, 
venienoe of referring easily to particular le 

VOWELS. 

7%e letter A. 

The t/tMcs oMimittdd in obseming the sound of this 
and other letters, have beta alreieidy pointed out, ond^ 
the head of artieuloHan. The following errors do not 
necessarily imply any indistinctness in articulating, 
but rather a mistake regarding the particular eound to 
be given to this letter, in different circumstances. 

Errors. — ^The indefinite article is often pronounced 
with the sound of a iafaie for that of a in fat ; thus, I 
saw a man, for I saw a man. This is merely a child- 
ish error, continued from the elementary schools, and 
should' be avoided, as rendering pronunciation formal, 
precise,, and mechanical. 

A in unaccented initial syllables, is mispronounced 
in the same way ; thus abate for abate ; — so is a final, 
as in Cuba for Oub& ; and, generally, a unaccented, in 
the following and similar syllables : honorary, obdu* 
ricy, peaceably, for honoriury, obdur&cy, peace&bly. 
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RuLB. — ^The letter a, coiustitating ka uiieeee&ted 
sylUble, or occurring at the .end of an unaccented 
syllable, has the sound of a in thaij as in the words, 
Atone, lunacy, habitual, algebra, &c., which must not 
be pronounced »ilytone, lunacy, habitual, &c.^ but 
atone, lunacy, habitual, Sec. 

Examples for PrucHce* 

ilbash* abandon abed abet abettor ability above 
about abode aboard abolish abominate abortion abreast 
abyss acclamation acute adamant adept admirable 
adore adorn adoption adult adrift afar afresh afloat 
again igree agreeable alarm alas alert alike amass 
amaze amend amid amuse apart apace apology are 
araneous aright arise arcana Asia atone Athens atro^ 
cious avail avenge avert aver avow awake aware 
away bade canal cadaverous calamity cadet caliginous 
calumniate canine canonical canorous caparison capit* 
ulate caress catarrh cathedral censurable chimera 
commendable conversable convalescent contumacy 
comfortable conformable coftstable contrary corollary 
creditable curvature customary decalogue declaration 
demagogue despicable dictatorial dilatory dilemma 
diploma drama Persia privacy. 

In one class of words, the opposite error of giving the 
sound of a in fat instead of a in^cife, is prevalent, as 
in Matron for matron. 

The same error is often heard in the pronunciation 
of , words of Hebrew, Greek or Latin origin, as in 
DrSma for drama, Ach2lia for Achjia, Isiah for Isaiah.f 

* Where two As occur in die ^ame word, the one ^hich is mis- 
pronounced is in Italic type. 

f Wherever local usage sanctione the broad A, in pronouncing' 
the ancient languages, that sound may, of course, be adopted, 
without positive error, in reading such words, when embodied in 
an English sentence. But where, as in both Old and New £ng- 
lani, the oUssical orthoepy is anglicised, the flat sound of A should 
be heard* 
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^Examples far Pradice. 

Patron patriot patriotism matronly 8at3rr Satom 
datum desideratum arcana transparent transparency 
azure stratum Diana Caius Isaiah Sinai*. 

Note, — ^Patriotic patronage patronised, are exceptions* 

E. 

Errors. — ^The sound of e in me^ for that of « in me/, 
as in re-creant for rec-greant. 

Examples for practice, — Recreate recreation relaxa- 
tion reformation heroine heroism defalcation preface 
recreant. 

Error. — The sound of 6 in met, for that of e in me^ 
as in es-tate for e-state. ^ 

Examples, for practice,-^TSiSteem establish escape 
especially. 

For other errors^ see lesson and exercises in artteu" 
latum. 

L 

" Error. — The sound of t in /wnc, for that of i in pin, 
as in Di-rect ibr direct, [de-rect,] masculine for ma»- 
culin. \ 

Examples for practice. — Diverge vivacity vicinage 
divert. 

Adamantine amaranthine bitumen digress dilate 
digestible digest (verb) digression dilacerate dilute 
diminish diminution diminutive diploma direction 
directors diversion divorce diversity diversify divest 
divinity divisible divulge feminine fertile finesse fidu- 
cial financier finance febrile hostile juvenile liquidity 
htigious mercantile minute minotaur minuteness mi- 
nority philosophical philosophy piano piazza pilosity 
reptile sinistrous. 

For other errors^ see a« above. 
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Errvr. — ^The souadof 9 ia no^iox that of vx ngiy Bm 
in B|rogies8, pfocese^ {npodqce (iioua)| extglj iiiiqj|pf>> 
nouB^ Pro-gress, &;c«, for prog-ress^ &c. 

The sound of o in nct^ for that of o in no, as in 
Revolt, sloth, portrait; mispronounced Revolt, &:c.,for 
revolt, &c. 

The sound of o in no, for that of 4> in dane^ as ia 
Testimdny, patrimony, matrimony, nugatory^ dilatory, 
none ; mispronounced Testimony^ &c., for tesrtimony, 
[testimuny.] 

For other errors, see lesson and exercises in ar&cu- 
ketum. 

U and y. 
JFVr errors in the sounds of these letters^ jsee as aiope. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

SeSy as above. 

CGMSQNANTS. 

D and T. | 

fflrror.— These letters, when they occur before u, 
sounding as in ttibe^ are mispronounced in two ways.: 

1st Through carelessness cxr affectation, tihey are 
BOitened too much, as in \^ucate and ndickme, for 
ee^ucate and naMure.^ 

* The true sounds 'of these letters, when they occur as above, 
cannot be easily expressed to the eye. The d and the t, however, - 
should be. softened but very little. A sliffht softening of thsse let- 
ters in the above situation, is natural and appropriate ; as we may 
find by adverting to the very prevalent softening of these letters, in 
the current pronuneiation of such phrases as * would you,' ' could 
you,' ' intreat you,' containing a similar combination of sounds. It 
IS the excess, and not the thing itself, that is to be avoided, in pro* 
aouncing the words in the text sbov«. • 



si«f pT060tbiiis«a W a- sfdipfti«l^ find anatytie maimier, 
'VfAm umiHi fllftti^ afid fi:«eddiii{ tUus; Ed^xjHMe 

Examples fw" pracH&BL'^&tucniBTsSaek^olk creator^ 
feaita^^aidifDmnriirtiiie i^itnoiiff fimu^ sixhrittial spirit- 
mmarsignatareindmdual' gradual graduate battnrallf« 

Far other errors, see as be/ore. 

Mrrorv-'^^nker smmtHftg- of Aj Mfben it odgfat to be 
sUhdy as in Huffiour, Aosfler, Aospital, Aumble; for 
'timotdr, &C. ^^ 

JFW other errors, see as before, 

TKe errors commonly made in 4he sounds of the other 
consonants, are mentioned in ihe lesson and exercises on 
oiPtimldtion. 



ACC^OT. 

Aec^it id the forc6 with ^^bieh w6 pronounee the 
m)Mt pQromineDt syllable of a^wdtd, ais in the syllable 
fiktn; in the word man'fvXLy. 

£ifirors in accent consist in transferring it to syllables 
on 'Which it is not authorized by present custom, or 
established usage, as in Coit^templateibr conleTfr'plate, 
Golems (noiiii) for con^^w; and in giving undue 
force to unaccented syllables, aS in aff^ectUm for aflfec'- 
tion. 

The former class of errors, is to be corrected by refer- 
ence tQ the dictionary, in the manner already men- 
tioned. The following words may serve as specimens 
of common faults in accent. 

DissyUMes, erroneously accented on the first instead 
or*the5€cond syllable: Detail retail recess accelss. 
PHysyilaMesi erroneously accented on the^ccwncl sylla- • 
ble instead of th«^j&«< : AocfeptaW©«OinHi»dable. » Tbd> 
6 



CJ.d^. ^^ 
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accent (m the second syllable of these woids is entifely' 
obsolete ; and the attempt to revive it, although favour- 
ing harmony of sound, is in as bad taste as the intro- 
duction of obsolete words in writing, or the adopti<Hi 
of antiquated fashion in garments. 

PolysyttoNeSj erroneously accented on ihefrst sylla- 
ble instead of the second: Contemplate compensate 
extirpate. 

The fault of iihproper force on unaccented syllables, 
arises from prolonging the vowel in such syllables. 
This error is illustrated in the incorrect sound of the 
initial a, as in abandon. for abandon. It occurs also 
in the following and similar words : Attract attraction 
detract deduce deduct deduction detraction delusive 
deride derision relate remit remember review addi- 
tion; — ^mispronounced att'ra'ct, ditra'ct, for attra'ct, 
detra'ct, &c. This fault should be carefully avoided, 
as imparting to words, a childish or mechanical accent, 
in the style of early lessons at elementary schools. 

The English language differs from others in no point 
more strikingly, than in the peculiar force of its accent, 
which seems almost to absorb the enunciation, in read- 
ing or in speaking, — particularly the latter. Xbis 
characteristic is, no doubt, often carried to excess 
through carelessness and inattention, and produces a 
faulty obscurity of articulation, in unaccented sounds. 
But the fault of this extreme, cannot justify the 
opposite, which tends to eqtiolUe accent, somewhat 
in the manner of the French language. The style 
of pronunciation becomes, in this way, feeble and 
inexpressive, by losing the appropriate native prom- 
inence of English accent. 

The words 7%e, By, My. 

The, before a word beginning with a vowel, snould 
be pronounced with the same somid of e as in Relate : 
before a word beginning with a consonant, it should, 
have the obscure sound, as in the second syllable of' 
eternal; but never the sound of broad a. 
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Bjfy in colloquial or rerj familiar langnage, may be 
pronounced short, with a sound of y corresponding to 
that of t in the word U, and not as sometimes heard, 
like the e of me. But, generally, the v should be long. 

My should always be pronounced with the short 
sound of i, mentioned above, unless in emphatic 
expression or in solemn style ; and, in the latter, only 
in phrases directly associated with ^lemnity, as in the 
following : 'my God.' Familiar phrases, even in seri- 
ous or solemn style, should retain the short y; thus, 
My hand, my heart, my mouth, — ^not my hand, &c. — 
. So also in phrases of address, my lords, my friends, mf 
countrymen, &c. — not my lords, &c. The word mysd(f 
shpuld never have the long y. 

Thb tebmination edL 

In the reading of the Scriptures, the solemnity and 
antiquity of the style are supposed by some to require, 
or at least to authorize, the sounding of e in such 
words. — This, however, is a matter of taste merely, 
and should never be extended to other reading. 

The preceding illustrations of errors in pronouncing, 
are intended rather to suggest the necessity of the 
dictionary exercise already prescribed, than to give a 
full list of mispronunciations. Many important classes 
of faults in pronouncing are included in the lesson and 
exercises in articulation, which it may be useful to 
repeat, before commencing the exercise from the dic- 
tionary. This exercise may be performed, to great 
advantage, by the use of the slate- and pencil; the 
pupils in a class writing, at the dictation of the 
teacher, a column or more of words, and on a column 
opposite, the orthoepy or actual pronunciation of each. 
It may afford a useful* variety in the form of exercise, 
.to write occasionally the orthoepy alone, as a discipline 
of the ear, or rather of the mind, in quickness and 
accuracy of attention. — Every locality has its own 
peculiar errors; but the following table wiU, it ia 
ihought, prove generally useful. 



tfSt 
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^ Words in vhkh'ihficurfymij^r^^ 



- /ikWt^^Me^ 

>-- Affgran'dizemept, ,. . 

Afteniate, . • • • 

-AluuSet, ...... 

fQllow9, (the 4i^^mf) b^UpSEQ, 
_. ravo — BrajTvp, . . 
^ Bronze — htou^, . , 
' Caprice— cay'preeB, . 
ChamoiB— ahaminy, .. 
- Ohasteo, 

/-'Clarioii, • • • • ^ 

-'Combat — e^nibatf . . 

^(QoBuneA'dible, • • 

- Com'peasjiite, . . . 
Comrade— cdmr&d, • 
Coxi^|S14v)ty .. • • .• 

-Cpiifiscate, . ,." .. .. 

. Constitution — C9naii;^tOQtioir, 
^XDdv'sinnmate, .... 
/:Coni'tQmpbt0, . . . 
^^Qn'te.D|;3, . ,. .. . 

QomneQttSr-ccfrtftttiMj, 

Cojirtesy — cort^sy, . 
--•Creek— ^rik, . .. . 
^-'Crocpd^, '. . . . 

jgeiif— nJe^f, .. . . 
ODec'orofis, ,. . , . 

- Dem'onf^trj^te, . ,. . 
•De'tail, 



At<MpiaUe, 

Againet^p^Kft, 
.A«<gTafi4v^e|n^9 
AItei^B?ite, 
Al'nK>st, " 
Axa f» * ttyi i b w?e» 

rBnsLYp^^bravo, 
Bronze — ^bronze, 

-Caprice— cipreea^, 

< OiamoiN— sh&mo/, 
Chasten, 

:Chma-»4DUo6, 

.CjHnaJi!y-rtN4wiqr» 
Cjlrion, 

.Combat — cmnllSMiy 
'Com'men^able, 
'Compen'sate, 
^Comrade— camrade, 

Confis'isato, 

.Constitution, 

'Consum'mate, 

tContemfplate, 

iCctntontfi', 

Co^rteQwi-TTe^MCtemuy 

Cpurteayr«5cwtfis7, 

Creek, ' 

Crocodfle, 

Deaf<--<lef, 

Bleeo'rona, 

J)emon('9(r9i^, 



•PecnlUritieMS ofj)ropij»fii?.tttm, :yir}iejt}i^ Ac^ ^/QhaiC9^t€i»ifA tfc^ 
ttsage of 'Ireland, Scptl^^nd, or the -pnited 3tdtes(, fnijl ymdi^ tfc^ 
denominalion oT eifors, as regfarjls the appropriate use of the 
S^ngUsh l^nguAge. IFhey are on the same 'footing ^th.the faults 
pf provincial di^liQct, in (JSpglfknd H^eli^. ^e English langua^^ 
spoken out of Eu^and, claims. ju|stliy, Uie:8fi|iie Ifov «f observsanM 
with that of the French language, spoken out o^ France, — ^to bo 
legulated by the custom of the country in which it originated. 
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AmmicAN FiomjirouTrair. 

Docile, ..:.•..• D»efle-*dteil, 

Dy'nasrf, • . Dj^n'arty, 

Ele'giac, Elegi'ac, 

En'ervate, ...•'... Eaei'Tate, 

Enimcia'tkni— -enmiBeationy . . Enunciatioii— «BV 

Epicu'rean, Epicure'in^ 

lEWh, Ep'och, 

Esteem, • Fsteem, 

EaTtate, Fstata, 

EflTtablish, E'stabliali, 

Eun/pean, • . • • • . Earope'ao, 

FYaiigeli<»l, EVangelioJy 

Ex'tirpate, r Extix^pate, 

Eyry— Iiy, Ejnry^yrf, 

Filchion, Falchion, 

Falcon, Falcon — fawcn^ 

Fulsome, Fdlsomei 

Granary, Gitnary, 

Gnndstone, ••..... Grindstone, 

Half-penny, Half-penny — hay-pcfoiy, 

Hoi^n, •' . . . • . . Hoii'zon, 

Hospital — hospital, . ; . . Hospital-^-ospital, 

Hostler — Aosler^ . . •. . . Hostler— nosier. 

Housewife — ^house-wife, . . Housewife— httzwif 

Hover — ^hdver, Ho^er — ^hAver, 

Humble— Aumble, .... Humble— amble. 

Humour — ^Aumour, . • ... Humour'— amour, 
Hyssop— hlsup, or hissup, . . • Hyssop-^bixxup, 

Indocile, Indocile — inddssfl, 

Institution — institootion, . . . Institution, 

Juvenile, Juvenile, 

Legend— l^jend, Legend, 

Legislative, Legldative, 

Legislature, Legislature, 

Matron, Matron, 

None, None — ^nun, 

Ortho'epy, Or'thoepy, 

Pageant, P&geant, 

Pasty, ... .... P&sty» 

•Patent, . Patent, 

Piitron, Patron, • 

Patriot, Patriot, 

Portrait, Portrait, 

Prebend, ....... Prebend, 

Preface, Preface, 

Prelude, Prelude, 

•Presage, (n.) Presage, 

Process, ........ Prdcess, 

Produce, (n.) — ^prodoos, , . Prdd'uce — (uj as in miil0,> 

^^ * Patent-right, 
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Proffress, 

Pronle, . 

Prologue, 

Pronunciation — prom^ntovUmi^ 

Propilift^oe^^yo p iaitoitM W , 

PrfifeRt, (n.) 

ProTOflt, •• . 

Prowess-^proiss, 

Qu&lify, 

Qu&litj, 



.Pr^masj 
Profile — ^prpfe^I, 
Prologue, 

. Prpni^nci^ti^n-T-prpnu 
Prppi rixiw j ii ■■ jri i pia h f>til i qn ^ 
.Prptest', 

PrpTQst — •proVust, or f Jpn/vid'. 
Prpwpss— (pt0^ as in nawj^) 
Qi^alify — (a« as in wash,) 
Qqality— (a« as in wash^ 
Quantity-^(<i, aa in umsh^ 
RjMltery— rtfery, 
RecoUecf, 
Recoq[unpn49 
Recreation, 
R^foijnation, 
Relax.atipn, 
Retail', 
Revolt, 
Route — ^root. 
Sewer — ehore, • . 
Shone — Qhon, 
Sirrah«-9arnLh, 
Slgth, 

Solder — polder, 
.St^:ew — 5tro, 
SujT^vQy, . 
Sword, eotdf 
Tape^try^ . 

Tenet, 

Thereiorp — ith^rfor* 
.Threepeoce^— tturepena. 
Thyme — ^tyme,. 
Towards — tords, 
Twopence — -tuppeps, 
Topographioal,. 
U'tensil, 
Vase — ^vs|ze» 
Ti^ierj . . . 

Wainscot — ^yreoscgt, 
Yea— ryay. .... 



Qu&nuty, . 
Raillery— railery, 
Recollect, . 
Recommend, 
Recreation, . 
Reformation, 
Relaxation, . 
Retail, . . 
Revdlt, . . 
Route--HDdVi« 
Sewer — sooer, orsowpr^ 
Shone — shone, • . 
Sirrah — sirrah, .. 
Sldth, . , . • , 
"Solder — ^sodder, « ^ 
Strew — stroo, • , • 
Survey', (n.) ., « . 
Sword — Btoord, , . 
Tapestry, , , , • 

Tenet , 

Therefore— tharefore. 
Threepence — ^threpenoe* 
Thyme — tAyme, . . 
Towards — too wards'* 
Twopence — ^toopence. 
Typographical, 
Dten'sil, . . 
Vase — vace. 
Vizier — vizier, 
Wainscot, . 
Yea — ye. 

Note. — Some of the p«eii]iariti^ i)otcid, in the preceding htif w 
Americanisms, are not ^i«e^ii»iiP)ely. so, 3ever<U are comiomi !• ^k0 
style of elderly persoMi ^ <>f negligent ysage, in Eiaglaad* 
Walkei^'s orthoepy, thojiig^ w»questiopa1]iIe, .in most instaiiPM^ IB, f~ 
a few words, now beppQMl ^nVsoXete.; ^a the us^ge 9i IIm mCN 
cultivated English sociQ^ 4^y evinces. 



* Magistrate^ 



t Military officer. 
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I 

jKittB or muvKuatm bsqiukd raa »bijo ssisim ato 
BPBAsniiai, 

A correct enunciation is the fundamental quality of 
a distinct and impressive elocution. It is an attain- 
ment of .great value, for the ordinary purposes of 
communication ; but it becomes doubly important, in 
the act of reading or speaking in public, whether we 
advert to the larger space which must be traversed by 
the voice, or the greater moment of the topics of dis- 
course which are usdal on such occasions. The appro- 
priate style of modern eloquence, is that of intellectual, 
mose than of impassioned, expression ; and enunciation 
being, of all the functions of the voice, that which is 
most~ important, to the conveyance of thought and 
meaning, it justly requires, in the course of education, 
more attention and practice than any other branph of 
elocution. 

A distinct articulation, regarded as a matter of taste, 
or the result of a well-discipilned mind, possesses, like 
the quality of perspicuity or clearness in writing, 
something more than a mere negative merit : it imparts 
to speech a positive propriety dnd gracefulness, for tfa« 
want of which nothing can compensate. In the Eng- 
lish language, especially, it is an invaluable accom- 
plishment; as our frequent consonants, and difficult 
combinations of sound, while they render an accurate 
enunciation essential to intelligible expression and 
natural fluency of speech, tend to betray the orgaxis 
into a defective and inarticulate mode i of utterance,-— 
a result which may be observed in the habits of the ^ 
illiterate and the uncultivated, wherever the English " 
language is spoken. Nor is erroneous habit, in ^s 
particular, confined to the uneducated: it extends, in 
consequence of defective^initiation in the English Ian-, 
gnage; to the business of the professions, and the exer- 
cises of literary institutions ; and until a change, in 
this respect, is effected in the modes of early instruc- 
tkm, a ^ood emiiiciati^n must remain to be the fruit 
ef individttal exertion and of self-cultivation. ' 

To aid such efforts is the object, in part, of this 
manual ; and the lessons and exercises nresoribed la 
the preceding pages, although primarily p«Big«ed fw 
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the elementary discipline of yotuig leamefs, will alst), 
it is hoped, serve the purposes of preparatory practice 
for public reading ana speaking, if attention is giren 
to the following explanations and suggestions. 

Distinct enunciation depends, as already mentioned, 
on <he true and forcible action of the organs of speech. 
Regarded in connexion with the exercise of reading or 
speaking in public, it requires, 1st, the preparatory ad 
of drawing a fuU supply of breath, that the lungs may 
be freely expanded, and a sufficient volume of air 
obtained for the production of strong and clear sound \^ 
2d, a vigorous emission, gr expulsion, of the breath, to 
^give force and distinctness to the action of those organs 
which render sound articulate ; 3d, an energetic, delib- 
erate, and exact execution, in the functions of the tongue 
and the lips. It is from the combination of all these 
qualities of articulation, that the ear receives the true 
and perfect sound of every letter and syllable ; and the 
mind, the exact form and meaning of every word; 
while a failure in any of these points, is attended by a 
weak and inefficient voice, oir a defective and indistinct 
utterance. 

The qualities requisite to distinct enunciation, nat- 
urally belong to all human beings in the possession of 
health, and under an adequate impulse of the mind : 
they are especially characteristic of the activity and 
elasticity ofyouth, when not perverted of depressed by 
arbitrary modes of education, or when uncorrupted by 
bad example and neglect. Instruction jyid practice, 
however, are requisite to develope and confirm these 
natural good tendencies ; but suchr aids become indis- 
pensable when the habits of enunciation have, through 
unfavourable influences, been stamped with errorj or 
when individuals have commenced a course of study, 
prepai:atory to a profession which requires correctness 
and fluency in public address. 

* This act is naturally and unconsciously performed by persons 
whose organization is happily adapted to vigorous exercise of voice. 
It easilv becomes a habit, even with the infirm, if due attentioji is 
devoted to it. It facilitates, inexpressibly, the exertion necessary 
to public speaking ; and the neglect of it is a great cause of internal 
exhaustion and injury, 



.tioned^as (heifirst pfdiiiBiiiafy.toen6rgeCic»ad distinct 
eiumfiiatioa. .This point will, pechaps, be'motecleaiiy 
undotstidqd, andits value more distinetly perceived, :by 
advei;tiiig to the circamstanoe, that many speakers. 
(adults, through the influence of neglected hafait, and 
jOie yoiu^jvfioin agitatien ^r^wibafraMniflnt,) begin to 
:^peak wUhout a lull sunply of breath, or an entne 
inflation of.tbe lungs, f and that the ^neehantealiimpidse 
ofjspeakiogieomnionly cames on theflctiosi'Of tbexMce, 
-.withcm^tl^aving opportunity iof a full supply of breath 
to .he.dsaAKQ, in Ae course of a wh<rfe exercise. Tbe 
lungs ^aire thus, exhausted and iiguied, by bemg required 
tojumish; (what they have-not actuaJly received,) a 
'T4DdunAe %>f air sufficient to coreate and sustain a ita>ng 
..aiticulate uttesanoe. The whole style of a apeaker^^ 
elocujtion is^ thus .rendered feeble, incUetinct, andunmn 
rpressire. .A due.attenlion to -die sHadent's habits -of 
Jbicea^uftg, will do much towards enabling him to speadc 
(or read witheaae ajaid distincUiess, as wdl fas to-acqutxe 
a full and habitual eneigy of yoiee, and a permanent 
v^nr^Qf4ho,org£aEiSTof:iipeech.* 

"The -second requisite to distinct articulation, is a 
^ePGidle^escpuUfion of 'the breath. Animated convtersa- 
*lion,'On'Sulyects interesting to ^he mind, and esgpecially 
when <a numerous company is -addressed, furnishes an 
4dea of 'w^hat '^is meant by expulsive or Iforcible utter- 
ance; and ' the Toice of a sicfk person, — of an indrvidual 
4n herilth, when fatigued,-— ot a person overwhelmed 
with^ief, shame, or embarrassment, — may serve to 
illustrate thte opposite -quality of speech, — a faint and 
inefleolive «mode of expressfion. The act of public 
•oommunicatien by orail address, requires a vigorous 
exertion 'of the organs,— *a thing equally essential to 
animation 'and interest in Hhe speaker, and to the phy- 
«ieal pessibility of his voice being heard, or his words 

''Theexerdse^f reading or speakini^ in public, mnst necessarily 
iie exhfiBstiag, when this point is neglected ; and it is no less oapa^ 
hie »f beeomipg easy, salutary, ^and kiTigozating, . if this oireuiii» 
Mance r^eiye due attention, and the supply of breath.be frequently 
renewed, by advantage being taken of every «ligbt pause^ while the 
diest is always kept fuUy expanded. 
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understood by his audience. To produce kn energetic 
and distinct articulation, the breath must be forcibly 
expelled, as well as freely inhaled : — a full volume of 
air must be transmitted, tmth grecti force, to the minor 
organs of speech, which give a definite character to 
sound. 

Where the forcible emission of the breath is neg- 
. lected, a grave and hollow voice, yet feeble and languid 
. in its execution, is unavoidably contracted, by which 
the speaker's internal energy is much impaired, and 
the natural effect of his delivery is lost. A stirong and 
adequate utterance, on the contrary, carries tibe voice 
outward, and causes it to reach with ease, and with 
full effect, over a large space. Expulsive enunciation 
should receive full attention, as an easy and natural 
means of strengthening the voice, and rendering it clear 
and distinct.^ As a mode of physical exercise, it is 
conducive to inward vigour, and to general health ; and 
as an accomplishment in elocution, it is of the utmost 
consequence to the appropriate expression of elevated 
sentiment and natural emotion. 
. This kind of vocal force, however, must be carefully 
distinguished from that of calling or vociferation, with 
which it has little in ccnnmon, but which is habitually 
exemplified by sofne' public speakers, who indulge an 
undisciplined and intemperate energy of feeling or of 
voice, and by children, generally, when reading in a 
large room. It produces the style of utterance which 
most people erroneously adopt in conversing, with a 
deaf person, 
i Contrasted with a natural and habitual tone, this 
mode of utterance has a false note, and an effect alto- 
gether peculiar to itself: it is the tone of physical effort 
transcending that of mental expression. True force of 
utterance, on the other hand, keeps the tone of meaning 
predominant, and preserves the whole natural voice 
of the individual, while it increases its energy. It 
differs from the tone of private conversation solel^Mn 
additional force, and a more deliberate and distinct 
expression. It is the want of this style of utterance 
which creates formal and professional tones, or what 
is not unjustly called a school tone. 
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The tbiid c(mstita€iit of good articolalkm, is to be 
found in the proper fum^ions of the tongue and the 
lips. These organs divide and modify the voice into 
distinct porticms of sound, constituting letters and 
syllables, and consequently require energy and delib' 
erateness, or due force and slowness, along with per* 
feet precision^ or exactness, in their action. 

En&rgy in the play of these minor organs of speech, 
is a quality entirely distinct from Unmiess^ or mere 
force in the emission Qf the voice. A sound may 
come from the lungs and the (hroat with great vehe- 
mence, and yet be very obscure in its peculiar char- 
acter, because not duly modified by the tongue. The 
voice of a person tmder the excitement of inebriatioUi 
furnishes, soinetunes, a striking illustration of this 
distinction. Strong emotion and great loudness of 
speech, are, from a cause somewhat similar, not fa- 
vourable to clear expression of meaning, but often 
have a contrary eflect; the violence of feeling and of 
utterance preventing the true and accurate formation 
of sound. Energy of articulation, on the other hand, 
consists in the force with which the constituent sounds 
of every word, are expressed by the exertion of their 
appropriate organs. It may exist with but very little 
of mere loudness. It sometimes gives indescribable 
power to a bare whisper. It is the quality which 
gives form and character to human speech, and con- 
stitutes it the appropriate vehicle of intellect ; although 
from languor or carelessness of habit, it is too seldom 
exemplified in public reading and speaking. 

The next point to be observed, in the action of the 
organs, is deliherateness or due slowness^ the medium 
between hurry and drawling,— ^faults which are a 
great hinderance to distinctness ; the former producing 
a mass of crowded and confused sounds which- make 
no distinct impression on the ear, and leave no intel- 
ligible trace on the mind ; «and the latter causing the 
voice to lag lazily behind the natural movement of 
the mind's attention, with an unmeaning and disa- 
greeable prolongation of sound, which takes away the 
spirit and the significance of speech. The degree of 
slowness required for an accurate and distinct enun- 



ci&tiM, ifi 0110b w t6 lew^&!siiffl^«littiiif9^rtilMr2ti«le 
and* complete formation of e^ery sovnd of thi^iYCri»C9 
and for the deliberate and regQlar&rocfeessioff^iwot^' 
andsyltaUes; but it isf^-urom any appiroaeh Wdkm^' 
guor and dravUng. 

Faroe and slowness^ however^ are not the'onljr^^^al-* ' 
ities esslntial to distinct artictllati<Mt. TbeiN» nfiist h&^ . 
in addition to the right degree of these prD{iCfircies,-a 
due attention, in every instance, to the nature^of the* 
sotmd to be produced; and to that estertion of the or^ 
gans which is adapted to its exact execution. Altfe-^ 
ulate utterance requires, in other words/ a coiEStlint^' 
exercise* of discrimination in the nund, atid of pr^^i^*'- 
tof», or accuracy, in the movements of the or^gan^' of 
speeeh. 'A correct articulation, howtever, is nol^ la«- * 
boured and artificial in its character. It resuks (rfOsk 
the intuitive and habitual action of a disofj^ned at^ 
tention. It is easy, fluent, and natural ; but, like^ the 
skilful execution of an accomplished musieiany it-givies' 
forth every sound, ev5en in the most rapid passages,- 
with truth and correctness. A good eminciatidn gives 
to every vowel and consonant its just proportion and- 
character ; none being omitted, no one blending wjth 
anotlier in such a manner as to produce confusion, 
and none so carelessly executed as to cause- mistake ' 
in the hearer, by its resemblance to another.*^ 

The faults most common in articulation, were men-^ 
tioned at the beginning of the first lesson. They- may 
be briefly i^ecapitulated as consisting in feebleness of 
expression, arising from deficiency in organic exertion; 
omission^ occasioned by rapidity ; and obscurity , by 
inadvertency and negligence; — all contributing to ren- j 
der the voice unintelligible or indistinct. The faults 
opposed to these are not so prevaleat, nor so objection- 
able, in regard to their influence on audible and clear 
expression, but are very unfavourable in their effect, t 
owing to the associations inseparably connected with 
them: they consist in undue force and prolongation 

* The exercises on pnunciation, in thfe fiist part of this Tolrna^, • 
aTBolaased with reference to the different orcans which theycjJi« 
into action. This arrangement was adopteif with- a view to^tke' 
cultivation of strict accuracy of halnt in articulation; 
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<3£ aoniui, onLaoeeiBtod syllablas^ and'a faiti4iw0 pro* 
' ckkut <m. undue pronuflmatce, in those wbkh aie unao* 
ce&ted. These ianlts-cieate an inexiMpessiTe, drawling^ 
and (^ildiflbtitterance, or«n artificial and affected sty le, 
ivhich is ri^piignant to nataial feriing and good taslo^ 

The;f<»mifir. of Aese two classes of faults, (eaena* 
. plified.in such enupciatioQ.as amnil iot,aaum&L, nm* 
mim(k for mammLf &c.V stnkea the. ear of tasta te 
coarse and candess| wnile the: lattery whkfa tbrowB 
half the r accent on the last syllable, and creates the 
Iiatin word amnmV^ or the French style of momen'i^ 
destroys the natural rhythm of spoken language, and 
substitutes, for it a languid. and tedioosi succession of 
mec&auieal sounds. l%ie apjuropriate style of English 
aceent,^ is peculiarly forcible and prominent, leaving 
unaccented sounds veririlligfat toHhe ear. The excess 
of this.disprofKxrtion is, what may be.called a natural 
fault; but. tha least deriaticm from this tendency of 
u4teranB^ and. especially any approach to an opposile 
extreme, produce a foreign accent 

The worst and the most prevalent of all faults, 
however^ are those of omitting and obscuring unac* 
cented sounds, through rapidity and negligenee of 
articulation; i^ich raider it impossible to receive 
rightly the s^aise* of what is read- or spoken; since 
they prevent the possibility of articulate distinctions 
in the voice, and of corresponding discriminations by 
the ean The great object of speech, is thus, to all 
intents, lost; for the. reader or sp^ker is not imder* 
stood. 

The subject of eouneialicna has, thus far, been re- 
garded chiefly as a physical exejoise, or a mechanical 
function of the organs of speech- It will now be 
briefly coasidea:ed in connexion with the expression 
of thought and feelii^* Contemplated in thk view, 
it-requires attention to the following particulars, /oree, 
pitchy and time^ or rate of utterance. 

Force, The distinction has been already mad^ be- 
tween the force- of vociferation, and that of energetic 
articulation. The former was mentioned as arising- 
^rom. peculiar physical drcumsUmces^ and as^- being. 
6 
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iHaralieablQ to public speaking. AnoAer kmd of force 
equally inappropriate, but habitually adopted by some 
speakers, vras also alluded to, — that arising from 
violence of emation. This style of utterance, from 
whatever kind of feeling it arises, is as unsuitable in 
addressing a public assembly as a private circle, or 
even an mdividual ; althou^ it may be very natural 
and appropriate in poetic or dramatic recitation, which 
often implies an expression of the extremes of human 
feeling. The proper force of voice for public speaking, 
has been mentioned as most nearly exemplified in 
animated conversation, addressed to a numerous com- 
pany in a large room. This style of utterance possesses 
the energy of sentiment; embracing the mental influ- 
ence o( thought and/e^wff, blended with the physical 
influence of space. It is by diparting from this man- 
ner, and approaching to that first mentioned, that those 
faulty and unnatural tones are produced, which have 
become prevalent in professional and public perform- 
ances. 

Directions for practice. The * exercises on force of 
utterance,' commencing at page 67, may be practised 
as follows. 

The exercises on ' shouting and calling,' should be 
repeated daily, with the utmost attainable force; their 
purpose being to strengthen the organs, and impart 
volume and power of voice. 

The exercises on * forc*e of emotion,' may be man- 
-aged in nearly the same way. Their chief use is to 
facilitate strength of expression, in passages marked 
by great vehemence. 

The exercises on 'declamatory force,' or the appro- 
priate style of public speaking on subjects of impor- 
tance and interest, must be carefully preserved from the 
violence of tone belonging to the preceding exercises, 
and should be strictly confined to the natural manner 
of earnest conversation with a distinct and impressive 
otterance.* 

* The mode of utterance which appropriately belongs to public 
speaking, is that to which all learners, except the very youngest, 
enould be accustomed, for its mental, not less than its physical, 
advantages ; sinde the voice may, by early training, be formed to 
any desirable point of strength and pliancy, and a distinct, ener* 
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7%e exetcise an ^ moderate and conyenational foioa^' 
should not fall diort ^of the energy of voice required 
for conversing in public, but should preserve that 
moderation of utterance, which distinguishes the ordi- 
nary occasions of conversation &om those of peculiar 
interest. 

The exercise on ^ subdued force ' should be read in 
21 style approaching to a whisper ; and that on ' whis- 
j)ering ' should be performed m literal correspondence 
to/its designation. The intention of these two forms 
of exercise, is, to perfect the student's command of his 
Toice, and to enable him to retain distinctness of enun- 
ciation, while he lays aside loudness. 

The most difficult of these exercises, are those on 
declamatory and conversatioflal force ; the former of 
which is apt to become a compound of chanting and 
calling, and the latter to drop down into the feeble- 
ness of private conversation. The result, in the one 
ease, is Uie common arbitrary and mechanical ttme of 
oratorical occasions, and professional performances, a 

getic utterance is faToarable to Btrong* and clear impieasioiw on the 
mind of the reader or speaker himself, as weU aa of those who are 
addressed. Youth is the favourable season for the formation of 
habit; and the practice of Tigorons exercise of voice, in early 
Tears, lays the foundation of facility in professional efibrt, in after 
Mfe. But,* aside from these genend considerations, the necessity 
of the ease, in the Edze, merely, of most public school-rooms, fur^ 
nishes an immediate reason for the assiduous cultivation of a ford- 
ble and natural enunciation, in school exercises. The habits which 
generally prevail in school reading, are a bawling or a feeble utter- 
ance, and a formal tone ; and these defects are necessarily trans- 
ferred to the higher stages of education, and to the hiU>its of 
professional life. 

Students whose voices are fully formed, and therefore not ex- 
posed to injury from gpreat exertion, would do well, in their dail^ 
practice, to carry their force of voice, not only to tiie Utmost possi- 
ble limit of exercise in public buildings, but even to that required 
in addressing a numerous assemblage in the open air. Exercise l>f 
this sort gives great freedom of utterance, and general command 
of voice, in practising on a smaller scale. 

Students who labour under organic weakness, and learners 
whose voices are in the stage of transition to the grave tone of 
i^ult life, should commence the practice of such exercises with a 
moderate force, and proceed, by degrees, to the utmost extent of 
loudness. An abrupt commencement of force might, in aomA 
eases, oocasion injury to health, or to the voice. 
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tone pira»Tili«d bymierexMiMMnnKd illMmlti^Medtaste; 
<tb8 foice of which adds hothifig to itneahmg, or ito 
■ genuine enmtion, but s^nrtes merely to expyesis, in^ <dr- 
-mal way, the mndiredted exoitemetit 6f iitetsf^akmr. 
dn the (other ease, "an. over fismUiar, or^fireside tonie ^ 
yoice, is incurred, which is altogether at vari^uiee ^ifa. 
(the seriousimus ona^the^ dignity of public atld»e^. 

The 'daily Yepetitimi of the vielrious 'Btscges \>f utler- 
'wioe, exemplified in the exerm^ on fdrc^e, wiU:cieivi& 
^maintain Tigonr andipliimey of voiciB^andpr^eerwe 
a <lieciplined strength and facility of iulteiance. The 
'elementary practice of the exampk» should not b0 
relinquished, till a perfect command ks 'acquire of 
revery degree of loudness. The suceession ^f 'the 
eKerciees should ocoasi&ially be varied, byprao^ieing; 
them in in^netfted order; and care shodld ^be taken to 
-preserve, in the expression <df each, that 'perfect Qis- 
tinotnessof articulation without which fo»fe df iitler- 
anee becomes useless. Fnli impressioifs of therimpOT- 
ctanoeof preparatory disdipline willbe needed, to induoe 
the student to carry on this department of practice 
^with^at vigorous and persevering application <which 
'it Inquires. The advantages o{ the attainment in View, 
liowever, are of the utmost consequence to the health 
.and vigour of the corporeal frame, the. perfection of the 
organs of iq>eech, the distinctnese of enunciation, the 
•adequate expression of thought, and the appropriate 
influence of feeling. The customary tones of public 
speaking are generally assumed through inadvertent 
Imitation, or adopted "by misguided taste,* and ate 
lequallLy defective and injutious,; whether we regaid 
the speaker himself, the sentiments which -he WIbts, or 
iheir inlfiuence on •ihe minds df others. 

Piioh, Few faults in fipcaking have a worse eiffect, 
ishan the grave and 4toUcw ndie of ^voice, into which 
*fhe flitudious and the sedentary are peculiarly ajft to 
fall, in public address. A deep and ^sepulchral solem- 
nity is thus imparted to all subjects, and to ^all occa- 
^ons^ alike. The free and natural use of the voice is 
ilost ; and formality and dulness become itiseparabl^ 
associated wifli public address on serious subjects ; -or 
the tones of bombast ^and affcGtation take the place of 
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those which should fldw from earnestness and eleva- 
tion of mind. The young catch, by involuntary 
imitation, the intonation of adults; and hence the 
prevalence of false and hollow utterance, in the decla- 
mation at schools and colleges, — a style of voice which 
often seems on a sudden to convert the youthful 
sx>eakers into grave and formal personages, somewhat 
advanced in life. 

The false pitch now alluded to, is attended with 
many kijuriolis consequences: it leads to a faint, 
inaudible, or indistinct utterance, an exhausting mode 
of emitting the voice, which impairs the action of the 
lungs and the vigour of health ; add to which a formal 
and tedious monotony of speech, preventing the natu« 
ral tones of the voice, and their appropriate influence. 

The true pitch of the voice, for every individualj is 
that to which he inclines in animated cwiversation. 
The prevailing seriousness of feeling which naturally 
belongs to the expression of the voice, in the utterance 
of the sentiments commonly introduced in public dis- 
courses, may appropriately incline the tone to a lower 
strain than is usually heard in conversation on ordinary 
subjects. But the common error is to exaggerate this 
tendency of voice, and to create a different mode of 
speech from what is natural and habitual to the speak- 
er ; so that the professional man and the individual are 
not the same being, — ^if we judge by the tone and 
expression 9f the voice. 

The opposite fault of a high and feeble note, has a 
very unfavoiupible effect on the ear, owing to the asso- 
ciations with which it is accompanied. It divests a 
speaker's whole manner of manliness and dignity, and» 
renders- his utterance much less impressive and distinct 
than it would otherwise be. 

The various" kinds and degrees of emotion, require 
different notes of voice, for their appropriate expres- 
sion. Deep feeling produces low tones ; joyful and 
elevated feeling inclines to a high strain; and pity, 
though so widely differing in force, is also expressed 
by. the hjigher notes of the scale. Moderate emotion 
inclines to a middle pitch. 
61^ 
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The exerases on |ntch are intend^ to ^produce the 
effoct of contrast, and to guatd the eat against the 
tmdne prevalence of any note unauthorized by ^bean- 
ing or ennAion, or lending to ci^eale iiidist^elnesrs of 
utterance. The apprc^riate. note of «ach cla^s of ex- 
ercises, will* be most con*ctly git<en in ptacticte, by 
mllowing full scope to the partia^ar ^notion m^biefc, in 
each instance, anects the pitch of the voice, and <)%he!^- 
triee deteiiaines or modifies tfie prevailing «one. In 
this, as urell as m other departments of elocution, it Is 
the d^;ree of menial nUeniion and inieteM m what ht 
read or spoken, that favours felicity and tmtii -of me- 
'dianical execntbn. The exercise <m pitch i^ould be 
-wlitenttvely practised, till the power of easy transition 
from oae class to another, in inverted, as w^ as regu- 
lar, order, is fully acquired^ and the appt<$priate key- 
note of any emotion can be struck tHth certainty and 
precision ; while the natural compass of liie student's 
voice is strictly regarded, and' a s^ang and clear 
•articulation carefully preserved. 

Time* The utterance of successive sounds re- 
quires, in every form of speech, a certain raiOj or 
proportion of time, occupied in the formation of each 
element of sound, and in the intervals which elapse 
between the elements, in their natural and proper suc- 
cession. A given time is necessary to distinct and 
intelligible utterance. Deep and solemn eniotioti re- 
quires a slow movement ; and a deliberate manner is 
indispensable to a serious and impressive delivery; 
while animation and earnestness naturslty incline to a 
degree of quickness in utterance, without which speech 
*is apt to become languid and dull. 

The extremes of drawling and rapHxty are the 
common faults in time ; the former unavoidably asso- 
ciated with laziness of habit and inefilciency of voice, 
and the latter, with carelessness and a want of self- 
tommand, if not of a strong and clear conception of 
what is uttered. 

* The wotd tiam is sometimes tided ifi ehtjixtion, &8eq.TdYld«&t 
tnanement^ in music. 
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The inteoiioii of the exercises under the head of 
' time', is, to enaUe the stadent to acquire a perfect 
commMid of his rate of utterance, with a view to the 
distinct cotkimunication of thought, end the appcoprials 
expt^ssion of feeling. To effect this purposei the 
various classes of exercise, from the slowest lo the 
(Quickest in irate, should be frequently and carefully 
practised, in inverted order, as well as Aat in which 
they are .arranged in the book. 



EXERCISES ON FOKCB OF UTTEKAirCB. 

Whispering-. 

•** All silent they went, for the time was approaching. 
The moon the blue zenith already was touching; 
No foot was abroad on the forest or hill. 
No sound but the lullaby sung by the rill.'* 

Subdued Farce. 

*^ Tliere is no breeze upon the fern, 

No ripple on the lake ; 
Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 

The deer hath sought the brake; 
The small birds will not sing aloud. 

The springing trout lies still ; 
So darkly glooms yon thunder cloudy 
That, swathes, as with a purple shroud^ 

Benledi's distant hill." 

" There breathed no wind their crests to shake, 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road : 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang. 

Still were the pipe and drum; 
Save heavy tread and armour's clang, 

Their sullen march was dumb." 
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Moderate and CanversaHanal Farce. 

" The Supreme Author of our being has made every 
thing that is beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or 
rather, has made so many objects appear beautiful, 
that^he might render the whole creation more gay and. 
delightful. He has given almost every thing about us 
the power of raising an agreeable idea in the imagina- 
tion ; so that it is impossible for us to behold his works 
with coldness or indifference, and to survey so many 
beauties without a secret satisfaction and complacenc;^. 
We are everywhere entertained with pleasing shows 
and apparitions ; we discover imaginary glories in the 
heavens, and in the earth, and see some of this vision- 
ary beauty poured out upon the who^e creation j but 
what a rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be 
entertained with, did all ^her colouring disappear, and ' 
the several distinctions of light and shade vanish ! In 
short, our souls are at present delightfully lost and 
bewildered in a pleasing delusion ; and we walk about 
like the enchanted hero in a romance, who sees beauti- 
ful castles, woods, and meadows; and at the same 
time hears the warbling of birds, and the purling of 
streams : but, upon the finishing of some secret spell, 
the fantastic scene breaks up; and the disconsolate 
knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary 
desert.^' 

Declamatory Force, 

1. " These abominable principles, and this more abomi- 
nable avowal of them, demand the most decisive 
indignation. I call upon that right reverend knd this 
most learned bench, to vindicate the religion of their 
God, to defend and support the justice of their country. 
I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied sanc- 
tity of their lawn, upon the judges to interpose the 
Furity of their ermine, to save^us from this pollution, 
call upon the honour of your' lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my 
pountry, to vindicate the national character," 
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2. "What's hallowed ground ? 'tis that giyes birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth. 

Peace, Independence, Truth ! go forth 

Earth'i^-compass round, — 
And your high priesthood shall make earth 

All hallowed ground." 

3. "One great ciime, 

Whose if^igorous offspring hy dividing ocean 

Are keptapart, and nursed in the devotion 

Of Fteedom, which their fathers foueht for, and 

Bequeathed, — ^a heritage of heart and hand, 

And proud distinction from each other land, 

Whose sons must bow them at a monarch's motion, 

As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 

Full of the magic c# exploded science, — 

£till one great clime, in full and free defiance, 

Yet rears her crest, tmconqnered and sublime, 

Above the far Atlantic !" 

Farce of Emotion. 

1. " On, ye brave. 
Who msh to glory or the grave 1 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And chairge with all thy chivalry !" 

2. ^'Strike till the last armed foe expires. 

Strike for your altars and your fires. 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land !" * 

ShoMng tend Calling. 

1st Example. " Liberty ! freedom ! Tyranny is dead : 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets I" 

2. " Rejoice, you men of Anglers, ring your bells ! 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way !" 
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IXXRCISE8 ON PITCH. 

Ia3(w Notes. 

** Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night. 
The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning." 

Middle Notes. 

" My thoughts, I must confess, are turned on peace ;^ 
Already have our quarrels filled the world 
With widpws and with orphans : Scythia moUms 
Our guilty wars ; and earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. 
'T is time to sheath the sword and spare mankind.'' 

" We took up arnus, not to revenge ourselves, 
But free the Commonwealth. When this end fails, 
Arms have no further use. Our country's cause, 
That drew jour swords, now wrests them from our 

hands, 
And bids us not deUght in Roman blood 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do, 
Is done already. Heaven and earth will witness^ 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent." 

High Notes. 
" But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, — 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wav'd her golden 
hait." 
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"Night, sable goddess ! Inxn her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now slretdies forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'^ a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness how profound I 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds : 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as .the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause,— 
An awful pause, — ^prophetic of her end." 

"Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

^^For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss (o share." 

ModercUe. 
''If the relation of sleep to night, and, in some 
instances, its converse, be real, we cannot reflect with- 
out amazement, upon the extent to which it carries us. 
Day and night are things close to us: the change 
applies inunediately to our sensations ; of all the phe- 
nomena of nature, it is the most obvious, and the most 
familiar to our experience : but, in its cause, it belongs 
td the great motions which are passing in the heavens. 
Whilst the earth glides around her axle, she ministers 
to the alternate necessities of the animals dwelluig 
upon her surface, at the same time that she obeys the 
influence of those attractions which regulate the order 
of many thousand worlds. The relation, therefore, 
of sleep to night, is the relation of the inhabitants of 
the earth to the rotation of their globe : ptobably it is 
fnore; it is a relation to the system of which that globe 
is a part ; and still farther, to the congregation of sys- 
^^Ois, of which theirs is only one. If this accqunt be 
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troe, it ccmnects the meaoeiet indmdual with the Qui- 
Terse itself: a chicken^ roosting upon its perdi, with 
the spheres revolying. in the firmament." 



'* In thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honot due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To hire with her, and live with thee, ^ 
In imreproved pleasures free : 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the skies. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
TTien to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, , 
TTirough the sweet brier or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine." 

Quick. 
" Now the storm begins to lower; 
(Haste, the loom of hell. prepare;) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened ain 

" Ere the ruddy pun be set, 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

" Sisters, hence with spurs of speed ! 
Each her thundering falchion wield ; 
Each bestride her sable steed : 
Hurry, hurry, to the field !" 

The preceding exercises will be found serviceable in 
training the organs and forming the voice to the appro- 
priate style of public reading and speaking. They are 
not meant, fiowever, to supersede a regular course of 
c«lture, on the plan prescribed in Dr. Rush's Philoso- 
phy of the Voice, — ^an advantage, now accessible to sttt-* 
dents in Boston and Cambridge^ at the Vocal and Gfttt- 
nastic Institute of Mr. J. E. Murdoch. 



INFLECTION. 

tntroductorp Obsenxxtums. The use of inflection ia 
to give significance to speech, and constitutes that part 
of modrdation which is addressed to the understanding. 
It ranks next to a distinct articulation, as the means ct 
rendering consecutive oral expression intelligible. It 
has, too, a certain effect of local melody, — so to term 
it, — in the successive clauses of a sentence, without 
which* aid We could not discriminate between the com- 
mencement and the completion of a thought addressed 
to the ear. 

Propriety of tone, even in the plainest forms of prose 
reading, is wholly dependent on the right use of 
inflections ; and the absence, or the wrong application, 
of these modifications of voice, indicates either a want 
of ear, or of right nnderstanding as to the sense of 
what IS read. In the reading of verse, approinriate 
inflections are the ohly means of avoiding the tWo 
great evils of monotony and chant. 

Reading, without inflections, becomes lifeless, tis 
may be observed in what is usually called a 'school- 
boy tone.' JThis fault not only divests language of its 
meaning, but substitutes a ludicrous monotony for the 
natural, animated, and varied expression of the voice, 
in actual communication. The hearer unavoidably 
loses all interest in what is monotonously read ; for it 
makes no appeal either to his feelings or to his under- 
standing. 

But it is not monotony, or the mere absence of 
inflection, or a formal mannerism, that is the only 
ground of complaint, as regards the too common style 
of reading. The ear undisciplined by proper early 
training, acquires habits of false intonation, and for the 
ai^ropriate dides of the voice, substitutes, often, such 

r 
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US aie quite at variance wiOi the sense of what is read, 
or utterly repugnant to the ear of cultiyated taste."^ 

SIMPLE BISINO AND FALLINO INFLECTIONS, OR SLIDES. 

t)EFiNiTioNs.t Inflection, as a term applied to elocu- 
tion, signifies the inclining, or sliding, of the voice, 
either upward or downward.;}: 

There are two simple inflections, — ^the upward, or 
rising, usually denoted by the acute accent (') — the 
downward, or faUing, marked with the grave ac- 
cent C). 

The iformer occurs in the tone of a question which 
admits of being answered by yes or no, or by any other 
form of aflirmation or negation; and the latter in that 
of the answer ; thus, 

*as it a diffimU afiau: ? "— " Yh:' 

"Will you go see the order of the c6urse?^^ — 

"Not-/." 

"A'rm'd, say you?"— "^^rm'rf, my lord." 

Note 1. In the tones of strong emotion,^the rising 
inflection runs up to a very high note, and the falling 

* A striking example of this fault occurs in the preTalent use of 
the *wave,' double slide, or * circumflex,' — in the colloquial 
accent, and the local reading intonation of New England, — a fault 
which even well-educated persons often unconsciously display on 
the gravest occasions, although the appropriate us^of the eircum- 
Hex belongs only to the language of wit, or drollery, or to sarcastic 
and ironical expression. 

This tone is strikingly exemplified in every emphatic word of 
what are popularly termed * Yankee stories,' but may be traced, in 
a reduced form, in the current tones of New England, whether in 
speaking or in reading. 

f The importance of clear and correct ideas in the study of a sub^ 
ject new to many learners, has induced the author to adopt as 
systematic and exact an arrangement as possible, though at the risk, 
perhaps, of apparent formality. Those parts of this work which 
are distingutshed by leaded linCs, are inteuded to be committed to 
memory. On all others, the learner should be closely examined. 

% Teachers and students will find here, as in all other departments 
of elocution, a copious source of instruction in Dr. Rush's elaborate 
work on the Philosophy of t]^e Human Voice. 
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descends to one very low. The space traversed by 
the voice, in such cases, is sometimes a ^ third,' some* 
. times a ' fifth,' and sometimes an ' octave,' according 
to the intensity of emotion^ 

Example 1. [The tone of indignant surprise, height- 
ened by question and contrast] : — "ShaJf we in youy 
I)erson crdwn the author of the public calamities, on 
shall we destroy him ? " 

2. ''Hark! — a deep sound strikes Uke a rising 
knelL" 

[Earnest, agitated inquiry] : — " Did you not A^orit )" 
[Careless and contemptuous answer] : — "A3/ 'twas 
but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street" 

3. [Excessive impatience] : — ^^Musi I endure- all 
this?'' 

[Derisive and scornful repetition] : — "J.fl thls7 " 
[Emphatic assertion] : — "-4y, more''* 

Note 2. In unempassioned language, on the con* 
trary^ the tone being comparatively moderate, the 
inflections rise and fall but slightly. 

The following examples, in which this diminution 
of inflection takes place, are so arranged that the 
inflections are to ber reduced by successive stages, till 
they lose entirely the point and acuteness of the tone 
of question, from which they are supposed to com- 
mence, and are, at last, brought down nearly to the 
comparative level which they acquire in conversational 
expression, — the form in which they are oftenest em- 
ployed in a chaste and natural style of reading. 

Example 1. Interrogation, when not emphatic, thus, 
"Shalllsp6aktohim7" 

2. Contrast, when not accompanied by emotion; 
" They fought not for fSime but freedom." 

3. The expression of a condition or a supposition : 
"If we would be truly hippy, we must be actively 
iiseful." '' Your enemies may be formidable by their 
number and their power. But He who is with you is 
mightier than they." 

4 Comparison and correspondence: "As the beauty 
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of the body always aoeompanks the he&hh of i^ aato 
decency of behavioar a coDcomitaiit to Tiitoe," 

6. Connexion: '^Heshookthefiragmentofhisbl&d&^ 
And shouted, Victory f'' 

6. Continuance of thought, or incomjplete expres- 
sion, generally : " Destitute of resources, he fled in 
disguise." "Formed to excel in peace, as well as in 
-w&r, Caesar possessed many great and noble qualities.'^ 
^^ While dangers are at a distance, and^do not immedi- 
ately approach us; let us not conclude that we are 
secure, unless we use the necessary precautions against 
them." " To us who dwell upon its surface, the earth 
is by far the most extensive orb that our eyes can any- 
where behoJd." 



CIBCUMFLEX. 

Definition. CireumfleXy ot wave. The two simpU 
inflections, the rising and the falU^tg, are superseded, 
in the tones of keen and ironical emotion, or peeuliar 
significance in expression, by a double turn, or slide of 
Toice, which unites both in one continuous sKMmd, 
called the circumflex^ or wave. 

When the double inflection thus produced, terminates 
with the upwctrd slide, it is called die rising circumflex^ 
which is marked thus (v) ; when it terminates with 
the downward slide, it is called thefeMing circumflex^ 
—marked thus (a). 

These inflections occur in the following passage of 
ironical expression. — deriding the idea that Csesar was 
entitled to the credit of humane feeling, because he 
could not pass the Rubicon without a pause of mis- 
giving : " 6A .' but he pdused upon the brink ! '* 

MONOTONS. 

DEFiNrrioN. When no inflection is used, a moniotime^ 
or perfect level of voice^ is produced, which is usually 



marked ibxjm (-). This tone belongs to emotions arising 
from sublimity and grandeur. It characterizes, also, 
the esitremes of amazement and horror. 

<^ High on a thrcme of royal state, that far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
« Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat." * 

RULES ON THE FALLING INFLECTION. 

Rule I. Forcible expression requires the fatting 
inflection, as in the following instances of energetic 
emotion : earnest calling or shouting, abrupt and vehe- 
ment exclamation, imperious or energetic command, 
indignai^t or reproachful address, challenge and defi- 
ance, swearing and adjuration, imprecation, accusa- 
tion, — assertion, affirmation, or declaration, — ^assur- 
ance, threatening, warning, denial, contradiction, 
refusal, — appeal, remonstrance, and expostulation, ear- 
nest intreaty, exhortation, earnest or animated invita- 
tion, temperate command, admiration, adoration. 

/ Examples. 

Calling and shouting : " Aw&ke ! arise ! or be for 

ever fallen ! " 
Abrupt exclamation: "To krms! theycdme! — the 

Grfeek, theGrtek!" 
Imperious command: "H^nce! hdme, you idle 

creatures, get you hdme ! " 
Indignant address: "You bldcks, you stdnes, you 

wdrse than senseless things":— 
Challenge and defiance: " I d^e him to his proofs." 
Swearing and adjuration: "By all the blood that 

fury ever breathed. 
The youth says well." 

* Farther examples of this inflection occur under the Rules on 
Monotone. 

7* 
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^< I do baaeec^ y«a, 
By all the brutes wherein nf ^ hay^ f^u^t, 
By the blood we hav^ sh^d togeUi^, by the vowf 
We have made to endure friends, that yoii directly 
Set me against Aufidius aD4 his Anliates." 

Imprecation :• '' Ace&rs'd may his memory blacken, 
If a coward there be that would slacken'' — 

Accusation : ^' With a foul tridtor's pame stuff I thy 
throat" 

Assertion, affirmation, declaration: ^fWe most 
fight, — ^I repfcat it, sir, — we must fight" 

Assurance: "But whatever may bp &wr fate, be 
assjired, be assjired that this Declaration will stand.'^ 

Threatening: " Have mind upon your health, tempt 
me no further." 

Warning: "Lochiel, Lochiel, bewjgre of the day.^^ 

Denial: " For Gloucester's death, — , 

I slew him ndt, but, to my own disgrace, 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case.^' 

Contradiction: ^^ Bruttis^ I did send |o yc^ 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied mcrr? 
Cassius. I denied you not 
Bru. You did. 
Cos, I did n6t"— 

Refusal: "Your grace shall pardon me, I will not* 
b^k." 

Appeal : " L appeal to all who heJkP me, fw the truth 
of my assertion." 

Remonstrance and expostulation t 

"Good reverend father, make my person yoikrSy 
And tell me how you WP\»ld bestdw yourself. 
This royal hand and D(^pe are newly knit;-^ 
The latest breath that gave the sound of ^ords, 
Was deep-sworn faith, peJ^ce ami^y, true ldy,e, 
Between our kingdoms, and our rpyal selves ; 
And shall these hands, so lately purged of blodd, 
So newly joined in Idye, so strong in b6th. 
Unyoke. this seizure and this kind regret?" 

Earnest intreaty : " Let me, u^qq my-knjBi^ gipof ai} 



^a^est invitation : ''Caai« %t^i O y# cbttdraii of 

gladness, c6n>e J " 
Temperate command : " Now launch the boat upon 

the wives." 

Admiration : '^ How beJLutiful is night ! " 
Adoration : ** Great and miirvellous ure thy worluL 
JUprd God Almighty!" f -^ 

Rule II. Tlie falling inflection is Ktquired i|i the 
expresBsiop of relative force of ihmghl, as in the em- 
phasis o| contrast, when one part of an antithesis is 
made preponderant, whether by affirmation opposed 
to negation, or merely by comparatiye force or promi- 
nence. 

Examples. ^ 
'' They fought not for Ikme bat frMbm.^' 
'> Ar^ you aa ictor in ^lis busy scene, or are you 

l>Ut gn i^p spectiitor?" 
^'True politeness is not a mere compliance with 

zx\i\\s9iXY custcuai. It is the. expression of a refined 

benevolence."* 
„"You were paid tpfigbt s^gaiost Al^xi^derj — not 

to rill at himi" 

"A cpuntenanp^ mojre ia sorrow than i^ inger." 

* Teachers mnst h^ve felt the difficulty of imparting a dear con- 
i^ntion of the effeet of the fallings ^hdo, ii^ examples liSe the above, 
m Vtiifih its eharaetor is wholly dependent on a pveoeding or a snb- 
9^%>nt lisii^g inft^pttpn. To the ear of the pupil, the lising note 
at the ^nd of the negathre car lets* fozoible sentence , seems unnatu- 
ral, frftSn his habit of complying with the direction to ' let the 
voice an^^ormlv fall at a period /-hi direction which, from not be- 
ing dul^ Qualified, is one of the chief causes of monotonous and 
Viicaeaning tones in reading. 

It is not t]H ^e learner's it^ten^n has Wn attr^ted to tfie oir* 
Qiimsftanp^ 6^ relative, force, or prepondexan<?e, in the membera of 
a comparison or a contrast, that \m ear c^tchen tho true tone of 
meaning in such cases, and recognizes the falling inflection as its 
appropriate characteristic, and the rising as a neoessary contrast, in 
yvhatever part of a sentence they occur. 
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Rdls HL '^efalSng inflection tenninates Kford- 
He inierrogaOon^ or any fonn of question which does 
not admit of being answer^ by yes or no. 
Examples. 
" What cdnquests brings he home?" 
" Who 's here so base that he would be a b6ndman ? " 
" When went there by an age since the great flo6d, 
< But it was fam^ with more than with 6ne man? " 
<< Why should this worthless tegument endure^ 

If its undying RU^st be lost for ever ? " 
" How shall we do for mdney for these wars ? " 
'^ Where wilt thou find a cavern d&rk enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? " 

Exception. Any question repeated or echoed in tl^e 
tone of genuine or affected surprise. Such questions 
always end with the rising inflection, as in the follow- 
ing instances : 

" Where gr6ws ! — ^where grows it not ? " 

" What n6ws I Can any thing be more new, than 
that a man of Macedonia should lord it over all 
Greece?" 

" How acc6mpUsh it?— <;ertainly not by never at- 
tempting it ! " 

Note. The examples which follow the preceding 
rule, are class^ under the general head bi 'forcible 
interrogation,' as it is their comparative force which 
seems to require the falling inflection ; while the form 
of interrogation which is answered by yes, or no^ de- 
mands, on the principle of incompleteness or suspen- 
sion of thought, the rising inflection ; since the circuit 
of thought is jiot completed till the answer is given, 
as well as the question put. 
X That there is a comparative rhetorical force in the 
} former species of interrogation, — that which is not 
answered by yes or no, — ^will appear by changing,vin 
one of the above examples, the form or the question ; 
thus, '<Is any here so base that he would be a bond* 



oaal" — ^a feeUe and Iifide88^iaciiiif7,eMipftre4 tatb« 
originaly ^' Who 's heie so base," &g. 

The echoing questic»i of surprise, assumes the rising 
inflection, because in it an elUpsis takes plaee, which 
would be supplied by a question demanding an afflnn- 
ative or a negative answer ; thus, as before. " What 
news ! " — L e. "What news ! (did you say?)" 

i Rule IT. Completeness of thaugfU and expression^ 
is indicated by the falling inflection, whether at the 
end of a sentence, or of a clause which forms perfect 
sense, independently of the remainder of a sentence.* 

JSxamplss. 
" Human life is the journey of a diy." 

" I have seen, 

The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him spe&k : matroiis flimg their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchief, 
Upon him as he passed; the nobles bended 
As to Jove's statue ; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder, with their caps and shouts : 
I never saw the like." 

EscqMons. Pathetic expression and peeiic descrip- 
tion, whether in the form of verse at of prose, require 
the rising inflection, even where the sense is complete, 
as in the following instances : 
" For them no more the biasing hearth shall buno^ 
Or busy housewife ply her evening c&re; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the^envied kiss to share.'^ 
"Are they gone? — all gone from the sunny hilll 
But the bird and the blue fly rove over it still. 
And the red deer bound in their gladness fr6e. 
And the turf is bent by the singing b6e, 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow " — 
" The most intimate friendship,— of what briet* and 
scattered portions of time does it consist ! We take 

* See Cosflu^iBg Reiaarkfr cm the Theory of Initivelim. 
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each other by the h&nd; and we exchange a few 
words and looks of kindness ; and we rejoice together 
for a few short m6ments; and then days, months, 
years intervene, and we have no intercourse with 
each other." 

Application of Rule IV. to series of words and dauses. 
The word series^ in elocution, is used to designate a 
succession of words or clauses, — amounting to any 
number, from two upwards, — so connected in mean- 
ing, as to be comprehended under the same rule of 
syntax, by a conjunction expressed or understood. 

A series which is so formed that each of its mem* 
hers concludes, or completes, a distinct portion of the 
sense, — ^so that the sentence might terminate at any 
of these members, without leaving the impression of 
an imperfect idea or an imfinished sentence, — ^is called 
a concltiding series. 

A series which consists of single words, connected 
as above, is called a simple series : one which com- 
prises severed words, or a clause, in each of its succes- 
sive members, is called a compound series. 

The following sentence contains an example of a 
simple concluding series of five members : 

" The characteristics of chivalry, were valour, hu- 
manity, coirtesy, jiistice, and h6nour." 

Example of a compound concluding series : 

"The characteristics of chivalry were personal 
coiirage, humane fueling, courteous deportment, a 
strict regard to justice, and a high sense of h6nour." 

Note 1. A concluding series is read, (as marked 
above,) with the falling inflection on every member 
except the penultimate, which rises in preparation for 
the cadence at the close of the sentence.* 

This rule holds in all cases, except those which 
contain extraordinary force of expression; and, in 
such instances, the falling inflection prevails through- 
out; thus, ''Eloquence is Action — ^ndble, sublim^, 
gddlike action." 

• See Concluding Remarks on the Theory of Inflection. 
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Abfe. 2. Paih^ic and poetic series are exoeotad, 
throughout, from the application of Rule lY., and are 
read with the rising inflection on every member but 
the last, as in the subjoined examples. 

" not to me returns 

D&y, or the sweet approach of even or monii 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's r6se, 
Or flocks or h6rds or human face divine " — 
" Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell, — 
Here are sweet sounds which thou 16vest well; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune, 
And tjie silvery wood-note of many a bird. 
Whose voice was me'er in thy mountains heard.'' • 
" When we have looked on the pleasures of life, 
and they have vanished aw&y ; when we have looked 
on the works of nature, and perceived that they were 
ch&nging; on the monuments of art, and seen that 
they would not st&nd ; on our friends, and they have 
fled while we were g^ing ; on ourselves, and felt that 
we were as fleeting as th6y ; when we have looked on 
every object to which we could turn our anxious eyes, 
'and they have all told us that they could give us no 
hope nor support, because they were so feeble th6m« 
selves ; we can look to the throne of G6d :* diange 
and decay have never reached thit; the revolution 
of ages has never mdved it ; the waves of an eter- 
nity have been' rushing past it, but it has remained 
unshaken; the waves of another eternity are rush- 
ing toward it, but it is fixed, and can never be dis- 
turbed." 

Application of Rule IV. in the answer to a ques- 
tion : Whatever word contains the answer to a ques- 
tion preceding, is pronounced with the falling in- 
flection; thus, 

" A'rm'd, say you 1 " " A^rm'd my lord." 

Application of Ruk IV. in antithesis. \ The falling 

* The remainder of the sentence falls under the exception to 
Note 1, on the Concluding Series. See page 88. 



iidkelmi is used in liie latMr BMtnber of aii aatitte- 
u* of egual force in its constituent pafts ; thus, 

^'In UMner, ire admke the mm: m VirgU, the 
wdrk." 

'< Are you toilaiig tot ftme, or labouring to heap up 
afartuneJ" 

BISDIQ DfFLSOTION. 

Rule L Fmfns of speech which txcUe erpedation 
f^f farther expression^ — whether they occur in the form 
of question, or of incomplete thought, and suspension 
of sense,-^raijSe or suspend the voice by. the rising 
inflection. • 

Note 1. The circumstance of incompleteness, or cr- 
pectation, is the turning point on which depend all the 
rules for the rising inflection, as far as this'' slide is 
associated with meaning addressed to the understand-' 
ing, Feelinff and harmony dre the governing princi- 
ples embodied in all the other rules on this inflection. 
The extent of the slide, or, in other words, the interval 
which the rising inflection traverses, in these cases, is 
prescribed by the nature of the prevalent emotion, in 
each instance. But in the circumstances presumed in 
Rule L, the slide is more or less elevated, according to 
the degree of expectation excited by the phrase to 
which it is applied, or the length' of the clause which 
it terminates, and consequently the length of time 
during which the attention is kept in suspense. 

Hence, in marked suspension of sense, and in the 
vivid expectation consequent upon it, the inflection 
runs high, — ^usually traversing an * octave' or a 
' fifth ;' thus, 

"Shall we then tamely yield, or bravely resist ? " 

In the moderate suspension of connexion, on the 
contrary, the inflection is much reduced ; seldom rising 
above a * third;' sometimes limited to a single note, 
or even a semitone ; and sometimes preserving a per- 

* The antithesis of uneqwU parts, occuzs under Role 11. on tlM 
falling inflection. 
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tone of solemn description, allows but a very slight- 
JKiter^al to the rising slide on the word ' falls.' 

<' The dew of night falls, and the earth is refreshed." 

la the &ilowing and sinulajr examples, the inflection 
rises in proportion as the clause or clauses to which it 
belongs, are lengthened : 

*'As we cannot discern the shadow moving along 
the dial-plate, so the advances we make in knowledge, 
are only perceived by the distance gone over." 

"As we perceive the shadow to have moved, but 
-^d not perceive its moving ; so our advances in leam« 
ingj^consisting of insensible steps^ are only perceivable 
by the distance." 

" As we perceive the shadow to have moved along 
the dial-plate, but did not perceive its moving ; and it 
appears Uiat the grass has grown,, though no^nly ever 
saw it grow : so the advances we make in knowledge, 
as they consist of so minute steps, are only perceivable 
by the distance." 

Note 2. Rule I. on the rising inflection applies m 
the tone of a question which requires an affirmative 
or a negative answer; in the tone of surprise, as it 
intimates suspense, and is usually expressed in the 
form of question ; in respectful address, request, peti- 
tion, or apostrophe ; in the negative, of less forcible, 
part of an antithesis ; in the expression of a condition, 
a supposition, or a concession ; in the first part of a 
comparison, a contrast, or- a correspondence; in the 
ex'pression of connexion or continuance ; in any phrase 
which is introductory to another,- and leaves the sense 
of a passage incomplete. 

Examples, 
Questions admitting of an affirmative or a negative 
answer : " Will you ob6y so atrocious a mandate 7 " 
Surprise ; " Ha ! laughest thou, Lochiel, my vision 

tosc6m?" 
" What ! surrender on terms so dish6nourable ?" 
Address: "My 16rd, I think I saw him yester- 
night." 
8 
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"Can youi fellow'-cifizens,^ be misled by such atgtt*- 
ments?'' 

Request: *' Refuse not this last request of fri^nd- 
shipP 

Petition : ^' Oh ! gently on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hind !" 

Apostrophe : O sacred Tr^th, thy triumphs ceased 
awhile," — 

Antithesis : '' He came not with the aspect of ven- 
geance but of mercy." 

Condition or supposition : '^ If we attempt to num- 
ber the st&rs, we are presently bewildered and lost: if 
we attempt to compass the idea of eternity, we are 
overwhelmed by the contemplation of a theme so 
vast" 

Concession: ''Science may raise you to Eminence; 
but virtue alone can guide you to felicity." 

Comparison, contrast, and correspondence: "As 
face answereth to face in wkter, so the heart of man to 
man." 

"Dryden is sometimes vehement and r&pid: Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle." 

Connexion and continuance: ''He came unto his 
6wn, and his own received him not." 

Introductory phrase : " In the midst of perplexities, 
he was never discouraged." 

Applicaiion of Ride L to series of words and clauses. 
The last member of a commencing series is read with 
the rising inflection. - 

A commencing series is that in which the sense is 
merely commenced, or left incomplete, at every word 
or clause; the whole being introductory to a following 
phrase. 

[Compare this with the definition of the concluding 
series, in the application of Rule IV. on the falling in- 
flection.] 

Examples, " Vilour, ^um^nity, cdurtesy, jiistice, 
and h6nour, were the characteristics of chivalry." 

"Personal courage, humane fe^ling^ courteous de- 
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pdrtment, a strict regaid to j&stice, and a hi^ seiiie 
of h6iiour, were the characteristics of chivalry.* 

Note 3. Exceptions to all the applications of Rule 
I. on the rising inflection, occur in cases of p^uliar 
force or emphasis. In such instances, the faUmg in- 
flection supersedes the rising] as the former is the 
invariable indication of energetic expression, and the 
rule of force displaces every other, in the utterance of 
ihought 

Examples. 

Earnest interrogation : '' He now appears before a 
jury of his country for redress. Will you deny him 
this redress." 

Interrogation of emphasis : "Do you think that your 
conditions will be accepted? Can you even imagine 
they will be listened to?" 

Peculiar distinction in contrast : " If we have no 
regard for our 6wn character, we ought to have some 
regard for that of 6thers." * 

Emphatic expression in condition and supposition : 
" If you did, I care not" % 

Energetic expression, although marked by the forms 
of connexion and continuance of meting : 

" Such, where ye find, seize fist, and hither bring." 

Introductory and incomplete expression, when em- 
phatic: "Destitute of. every shiiaow of excuse, he 
shrunk abashed at the reproof." "Every day he 
lived, he would have repurchased the bounty of Uie 

^ The falling inflection seems, notwithstanding the incomnlete 
sense of a conunencing series, to belong appropriately to all the 
members but the last, on the principle of enumeration ^ which, from 
its approach to completeness at ever^ stage, natnrally inclines to the 
fiilling inflection, as we may ascertain by referring to the customary 
tone of serious and attentive counting or reckoning. This inflec- 
tion, however, is of minor consequence, and, unless in emphatic 
language, may be superseded by the rising, without any other 
defect, than a comparative want of force and harmony. It is the 
closing inflection of the series which is essential to meaning, and 
indicates to the ear, whether the sense is complete or incomplete, 
and whether the series is a commencing or a concluding one. [Sea 
Concluding Remarks on Inflection.] 
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ieceiv«(L" 

The last member of a coHunenciag series, if em- 
phatic : ^' His hdpes, bk happiness, hia very Ufe, hung 
upon the next word from those lips." 

Expveflwons of aiirprisei whsil emi^tie: ''It doe« 
wM seem pdsstUe, e^en alter the testfanon^^ of our 
senses." 

< Forcible address : " Mr. Chairm&n, I call on yattt 
interference to put a stop to this uproar." 
' Request, petition, intreaty, apostrophe: 
" Be husband to me, Hdivens ! '*^ ' 

Note 4 The rising inflection gives phu» to tbe 
lajling, in the tone of an ialerr<^tory sentence which 
extends to unusual length, or concliides a Io9g pajra-" 
graph or an entire piece ; thus, 

'* The Brigan tines, even under a female leader, had 
force enough to bum the enemy's settlements, to stomv 
their camps, and if suecess had not introduced negli« 
gence and inactivity, would have been able entirely to 
throw off the yoke; and shall not we, untouched^ 
unsubdued, and stru^ling not for the acquisition, but 
fte continuance of liberty, declare, at the very first 
onset, what ]£mi of men Caledonia has reserved* for 
her defence ?" 

Rule IT. The t3nes of pathos, — of tenderness and 
of grief, — ^usually incline to the rising inflection^ 

For examples turn to Nots 2d,^ Rule lY. on the faU^ 

' ing inflection. 

Exception. The exclannations of excessive grie£ 
take the appropriate falling inflection of /arcs; thua^ > 
^^ CNi ! my son Absalom i my sto^ my scm Absalom H'\' 

TtuLB III. Poetic and beaufifdl description, — 
whether in the form of verse' .os of {H^se,: — has the* 
rimng inflection. 

For exam^es see as above^ and add the fidlowing: 
** When the gay and smiling aspect of tbingis^ hw 
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h^gan to leare die passages lo' a man's heart thus 
thoughtlessly ungufcrded; when kind and caressing 
looks of eyery object without, that can flatter his 
senses, have conspired with the enemy within to be- 
tray him, and put him off his defence ; when mnsic 
likewise hath lent her aid, and tried her power upon 
the p&ssions; when the voice of singing men, and the 
voice of singing women, with the sound of the viol 
and th^ lute, have broke in upon his^souly and, in 
some tender notes, have touched the secret springs of 
rapture ; — that moment, let us dissect and look into 
his he4rt : see how v4in, how w&ak,* how impty a 
thing it is."t 

Exception. Description, when characterized by 
great force, requires the falling slide in poetry, as 
well as in prose; thus, 

" Now storming fS^ry rose, 
And clamour, such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots r4ged : dire was the noise 
Of conflict;"— 

Rule IY. Harmony and completeness of cadence^ 
require the rising inflection at the close of the penul- 

* See Note 1 to Rale IY. on the falling inflection. 

^ The above example, it will be perceived, mights classed 
under the commencing series, and, if divested of poetic character, 
might be read with a prevailing downward slide. This circnm- 
stance may suggest the general rule of reading poetic series with 
the rising slide on every member, except the penultimate of a com- 
mencing series, and the last of a concluding one ; the falling slide 
being required in the former, as a preparation for a distinct and 
prominent rising slide on the last member, and in the latter for the 
cadence of the sentence. - 

The reason why the prevalence of a rising slide should charae- 
terize poetic description, is to be found, perhaps, in the milder and 
softer ^aracter of that inflecti<m, compared to the falling dide, 
which is always the expression of force. The calin and gentle 
emotions of poetic description, in general, will thereibre be most 
appropriately given by the former. 

' [See, as a contrast to this inflection, the Sxceptions to Rule m. 
on the risng inflection.] 
8* 
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thnate dsuse of a setttenoe, m as lo niimit 6f afGd 
descent at the period. 

Example. '^ In epic poetry the Eogtish have only 
tol>oast of Spencer and Milton, who neither q£ them 
wanted either genius or learning to have been perfect 
poets; and yet both of them are liable to many cen- 
sures." 

Exo^p^Am. Abrupt and fortiile language fispeMes 
with this tule of harmcmy. and admits ^k» falUng 
inflection at a penoltknate claiase; thns^ 
" Uzziel ! half these draw off, and coast the sotrth 

With strictest witch; these other wheel the ndrth; 

Our circuit meets full w^sC" 

So also TA comeise and disconnected fora^s^ of ex« 
pression : t 

"But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
business of a p6et: he must be acq.uainted likewise 
with all the modes of lifa" 



GENERAL RULE ON PARENTHESIS. 

The words included in a parenthesis, or between 
two dashes used as a parenthesis, and any phrase 
corresponding in ef£eot to a parenthesis, are read with 
the same infleetion as the clause immediately preced- 
ing them. . • 

Note. A lower and less forcible t<Hie, and a m&m 
rapid utterance, than in the other parts of a sentence^ 
together with a degree of monotony^ ate required in 
the reading of a parenthesis. The form of parenthe- 
sis implies something thrown in as an interruption of' 
the main thought in a s^itence. Etence its supproised 
and hurried tone ; the voice seeming to hasten ovei it 
slightlyvaas rf impatient to resume the principal ob- 
ject. The same remark applies, with more or less 
force, to all intervening ^ases, whether in» the exact 
form of parenthesis, or not 
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'(Upfightnedl is a habit, and, fike all other habiti; 
gains strength by time and exercise. If then we ix* 
ercise upright pcmcipies, fand we cannot have.thtm, 
unless we Exercise them,) they taoBi be perpetually 
on the increasa" 

^' Now I will come nnto you, when I pass through 
Maceddnia, (for I dd pass thfoogh Maoedeiiia;) and 
It .may be thaii I vriik abide, yea, and winter with 
you*" 

"And this/' s&id he,— patting the remams <tf a 
crust into his w&llet, — "and this should have been 
th^ portion," skid he, " hadst thou been aUye to have 
shared it with me." 

ExcepAons occur when a parenthesis closes with an 
emphatic word-* thus, " If you, Eschines, in particular, 
were thus persu&ded ; (and it was no partial affection 
for me that prompted you to give me up die hopes, 
the applause, the honours, which attended the course 
I then advised, but the superior force of truth, and 
your utter inabiUty to point out any more Eligible 
course;) if this was the case, I say, is it not highly 
cruel and unjust to arraign those measures now, when 
you could not then propose any better ? " 



BITLE ON THE CIKCUMFtEX. 

The tone of irony ^ of equwooal mmning^ or of 
peealwr sigfdfioance, requires the circumflex. The 
falling circumflex, in such cases, takes the usual 
place of the simple falling inflection, and the rising 
circumflex that of the simple rising inflection ; the ob- 
ject of this peculiar double turn of voice, being to give 
a double value4o the force of emphasis, and the effect 
of the slide. 

Examples. 

Irony : " 6h ! you 're well met ! 

The hoarded plague o' the gods requite your love ! " 

Equivocal aaeaning, 0r pun: "tJpott'tfuB, the 
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weights, who had pever been accused of l][ght con- ^ 
duct, used all their influence in urging the pendulum 
to proceed." 
Peculiar significance: ''Mark you his absolute A>laff? 
— They chose their magistrate : 
And such a one as he, who puts his sh&ll, 
His pSpular sh&U, against a grarer bench 
Than ever frowned in Greece ! " 
''Let any man resolve to do right n6w, leaTing 
thSn to do as it can ; and if he were to Uve to the 
age of Methuselah, he would never do wrong:". 



RULE ON THE MONOTONE; 

The tones of sublime or grand description, of rev* 
erence and awe, of horror and amazement, require 
the monotone. 

Examples. 

Sublime description : " his form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared ^ 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd ; as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the rnocm, 
In dim eclipse disastrous twi light sheds 
On half the nations, and .with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs." 

Reverence: '*And chiefly thou, O Spirit! that dost 
prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for thoii knowest :" — 

Awe : " The thoughts are strange that crowd into my 
brain 

i While I gaze upward to thee. — ^It would seem 
As though God gour'd thee from his hollow hand, 
And spake In that loud voice which seem'd to him 
Who dwelt In Patmos, for hiis Saviour's sake, 
The sound of many waters, and had bid 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

.^ And not^h his centuries in the eternal rock," 



SoBBXz ^'iha^adieaa wlnob wMBotaU'adream: 

The bright sun was extingaish'd; and the atass 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless ; and die icy earth 
dwung' blind and blackening in the moonless |ir;"-— 

Amazement : " What may this mean. 

That thou dead corse^ again, In complete steel, 

r Reylsit'st thus tha glimpses of the moon^ 

} Making nig^ hideous? ^' * 



ERRORS IN INFLECTION. 

The common errors in inflection, are the following : 
1st, too ficequent repetition of the risinff inflection; 
thus, 

« As we perceiye the shadow to hav^e m6ved, but 
did not perceive its mdvine; so our advances in le&rn* 
ing, eonfiisting of msensible st6p8, are ohly perceiva- 
ble by the distance.'^ 

The puerile and feeble tone thus given to the above 
seat^kc^ will be corrected by substituting the falling 
inflection on the words 'moveld' and 'learning,' whkh 
l^roduoee anaturid and sfubrited variety of expression. 

9k The opposite errar iff not mcommoa^^tftat of. 
using too often the fallings inflection, wluch giv^ read^ 
lag a formal and labounsd time ; thnS) 

"As we perceive the shadaw to have mdved, but cKd 
bot perceive its mdying; so the advances we make in 
Idtming, consisting of insensible st^ps, are only per** 
ceivaMe by *e distance." 

The heavy elfect of this readkig will be removed by 
Qsifig the rising mflection a^ ^moving' and 'steps.' 

* The principle of the monotone aeems to be fbunded on the 
eon¥iction that no meie vooal distinction, or torn of sound, is ade- 
qnate to express the highest conceptions or the profbnndest emo- 
tions of thfTsoot. The monotone mdieate«» as it were, the ttm* 
poiary inabililjr oT the Yoice for ita nsual function. Thin very 
circurndtttucd^ howeyer, as it ulUmately associates sublimity or 
unwonted cfxcitement, with the utterance of one reiterated notSf 
yuroa the* monotone a pecnlias and indescnhahle (owec*. 
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3. A third error consists in omitting the contrasts 
of inflection in antithesiB: thus, 

*^ Life is shdrt, and art is Idng." 

''Homer was the greater genius, Yirgil the better 
irtist" 

This fault destroys the spirit of the contrast; the 
effect of which depends entirely on giving opposite in- 
flections to the words 'short' and 'long,' 'genius' and 
' artist.' The more sharply these inflections are pointed 
against each other, the more vivid becomes the contrast 
in the sense. 

4. A fourth error is that of drawing up the voice to 
a note unnecessarily highy in the rising inflection, and 
consequently of sinking equally hw^ on the falHng 
inflection. 

The fault thus created is that of an artificial and 
mechanical style of reading, constituting the chief 
difference between formal tones and those which are 
natural. This defect may be exemplified by reading 
the following sentences with the tones of question ana 
answer, at the places which are designated' by the 
rising and falling inflections. 

" As the beauty of the body always accompanies 
the he&lth of it, {J\ so is decency of behaviour a con- 
comitant of virtue." 

" Formed to excel in peace as well as in w&r, (1) 
Caesar possessed many great and noble qualities." 

This fault would be removed by substituting, for the 
S excessive rising slide, the moderate inflection of sus« 
pended sense, which rises but little above the current 
level of the voice ; as may be observed by contrasting 
the artificial slides of what is sometime stigmatized as 
a 'reading' tone; with the natural and easy turns of 
conversation. 

6. A fault still more objectionable than any that 
has been mentioned, is that of using the drcuanflex 
instead of the simple inflecions, especially in con- 
tr^ts. 

This error is exemplified in the peculiar local accent 
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of New England; thus^ Ibel was a keeper of thtepi 
but Cain was a tiller of the gr6und." 

TThis faulty tone substitutes double for single inflec- 
tions. The true reading would be marked thus: 
"Abel was a keeper of sheep, but C&in was a tiller ot 
the groimd. 

The effect of the erroneous inflection, is pecuUarly 
unhappy ; as it forms a tone properly associated with 
irony, sarcasm, burlesque, punning, and all other forms 
of ' equivoque,' or with the intention of imparting an 
unusual significance to a particular word or phrase, as 
when the speaker or reader is peculiarly anxious to be 
correctly understood in a nice distinction of sense. 
The morbid jerk of voice with which emphasis is thus 
imparted, disturbs the natural current of utterance, by 
a multiplicity of unnecessary and unnatural angular 
turnings. The true melody of speech is thus lost in a 
false and arbitrary intonation, which has no sanction ' 
but the accidental prevalence of a local custom. 

The source of the above error being an undue 
anxiety about emphasis, the fault in accent would be 
cured by adhering strictly to Simplicity and directness 
in emphatic expression, and using the single rising and 
falling inflections in all cases of ordinary antithesis or 
simple force of utterance. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICB.^ 

It is not unusual with learners to experience a diffi- 
culty in discriminating between the rising and the 
falling inflection in certain passages. The pupil may, 
in such cases, be required to throw the given clause 
into the form 6f a question, so as to catch more readily 
the distinction to be made in correct reading. 

In the sentence, *^Life is short, and art is long," 
the question would run thus, "Must I say. Life is 
sh6rt? or Life is shdrt7" — the slide which is wanted, 
occurs not in the latter, but in the former tone. — If the 
pupil still finds it difficult to apply the true inflection, 

*The remarks under this head, though primarily deainied for 
the asBiBtance of teadierB of yoan^ pupils, may prore usefm as aids 
10 the ccHsectipn .^p(Qnop«l fsnlts in adults. 
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he may tepmi the farmer qmstioii, ^ifittt i nuLf^ 
Life is short? " and immediately say, m thB^smme umm 
of voice, " Life is short" (7) 

When the learner is in doubt as to "which infloetioii 
he has actually used in practice, the question nay be, 
<<Did I say, Life is sh6rt? or Life is sh6rt 9 "-*-*{£ the 
slide which was adopted, echoes to the latter of these 
questions, the wroiig inflection was given; and the 
example should be repeated with nearly the tooe whi<^ 
woula be employed in asking the question, "Must I 
say, Life is rfiorti" — ^the interrogatory part of which 
the pupil may put to himself 'mentally, reading akmd 
only the woras, " Life is short" 

This point of discrimination is very important ; and 
the table of contrasted inflections should be diligently 
practised, till every example can be readily and cor- 
rectly given. 

The fault of using one' inflection uniformly, and tha^ 
of overdoing both inflections, enumerated on a pre- 
ceding |>age, as the Ist, 2d, and 4th jerrors of common 
usage, may be removed by selecting a passage of 
' familiar narrative, and requiring the pupil to shut the 
book occasionally, and address the language to the 
teacher, as using it in conversation with him. 

Exercises such as this become doubly important, 
in consequence of the mechanical methods usually 
adopted in teaching- the elements of reading, and the 
utter want of adaptation to their purposes, in the books 
commonly employed in this department of education. 
Reading books, it is true, have, within a few years, 
undergone great improvements in this respect But 
most are still quite defective in this particular, that 
they contain what adults wish to inculcate on children, 
ana not what children naturally incline to express. 

Many current books of this description, are too 
formal and artificial ; and many, if not most of the 
pieces which they contain, actually require those forced 
and didactic tones which prematurely ruin the elocu- 
tion of boys, and prevent the possibility of a natural 
eloquence in men. 

Similar results follow the equfdly ahsoird praetiice 
of making young boys 'declaim' firom poUlieal ilm- 
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rangaes, anniversary orations, and eren from didactie 
couqpoeitiom originally delivered from the ralpit 
Thesie are the proiductions of mature minda, ana may 
form very good speaking exercises for adults ; but boys 
can laever practise them without contracting fidse or 
affected tones. 

The constant use of the 'circumflex,' or ^wave/ 
seems, as already m^itioned, to mark unirersally the 
local tone of empiiasis in New England, as contradistin- 
guished from the customary mode of utterance in all 
other parts of the world in which the English language 
prevails. Accidents of local usase are necessarily 
entailed on the youth of a commimity, in the inter- 
course of domestic and social life. A good educatioiii 
however, should always secure an exemption from 
local peculiarities of intonation. Hence the importance 
of an early formation of correct habit, in this as well 
as in other departments of elocution. 

The most efficacious practice for removing the fault 
complained of above, is to revert to the tones of ques- 
tion and answer for illustrations of simple inflection, 
and to repeat one or more examples, throwing the first 
part of each into the shape of a question; thus, "Was 
Abet a keeper of sh^p? '' and the latter into the form 
of an answer to a question such as ''What was- 
Cainl " — thus, " Cain was a tiller of the ground." 

Xhe wrong inflecticm having been thus displaced, 
the simple inflections should be reduced from the 
peculiar notes of question and answer to the appro- 
priate moderate slides of contrast 
9 
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C€mduimg Remarks on ike Theory of Inflection. 

The work of Dr. James Rush on the Philosophy of 
the Voice, gives a masterly analysis of the vocal phe- 
nomena denominated hy him the 'slide' and the 
* wave,' and by previous writers on elociition usually 
designated as < inflection' and ' circumflex.' But Dr. 
Rush's object being an exhibition of the philosophy 
of the voice, and not of the practical rules of the art of 
reading;) the teacher will still derive important aid firam 
Mr. Walker's treatise entitled Elocution, as well as 
from his Rhetorical Grammar. 

The rules laid down in these works by that eminent 
authority, however, will be found, in the department 
of inflection, both complex and artificial. This part 
of Mr. Walker's system of instruction, has been justly 
complained of by subsequent teachers. Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, in his Elocutionist, speaks of a clearer and 
simpler view of this subject as one of the most desir- 
able aids to instruction in reading; and he has himself - 
successfully attempted a great reduction of the number 
of rules on the rising inflection. The late Rev. Dr, 
Porter of Andover, has, in his Analysis of Rhetorical 
Delivery, very justly indicated the unnecessary com- 
. plexity of Walker's rules of inflection, applied to the 
reading of series of words and clauses, and has, in his 
own treatise, given to the principle of the falling 
inflection more prominence and simplicity of exposi- 
tion, than any preceding writer on the subject of 
elocution. 

The views of inflection which have been submitted 
in the present work, under the head of ' rules on the 
falling inflection ' will be fomld, it is hoped, to place 
the subject in a clearer light than hitherto, by tracing 
rules to principles, and thus simplifying the theory of 
elocution, and fsusilitating the processes of instruction 
and practica The student who is once put in posses- 
sion of a principle, soon acquires a perfect facility in 
applying it as a rule, and is enabled . to dispense with 
special instruction and directions. 

-The two great principles which seem to regulate the 
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application of the falling inflection, or downward slida 
of the voice, are farce and completeness of expre88i<». 
From these are deduced all special rules of reading, in ' 
given passages; a|id, with a ri^ht apprehension of 
these, the student will, in a short tune, acquire a perfect 
facility, as well as precision, in all the uses of this slide, 
so as to be able to read, extempore, with propriety and 
effect, all sentences which derive their charac er or 
significance from this modification of the voice. 

Teachers who have made themselves familiar with 
Walker's exposition of inflections, will perceive that 
the author of the present work has omitted the arbi- 
trary . distinction enjoined in the reading of the ^ sim- 
ple' and^ the 'compound series.' Walker's direction 
is to read the former with a certain arUtrary variety 
of inflection on its component members, for the sake 
of harmony in sound. Such a mode of reading seema 
to be utterly at variance with the great principle that 
the meaning of a passage is the key to its intona- 
tion. 

A series is a succession of particulars, grouped by 
close connexion in sense, and possessing a temporary, 
correspondence and unity. Unity of inflection^ there- 
fore, must be the natural indication of the tmHy of 
thought. Variety may, to a mechanical ear, seem, m 
such cases, an ornament; but true taste would reject 
it as inappropriate, and as interfering with the higher 
claims of meaning. It is the writer, and not the 
reader, who is responsible, in such circumstances^ 
for the comparative want of variety and harmony in 
sound. 

There seems to be, however, a positive objection to 
variety of inflection on the successive members of the 
series ; and it is this. To read a long series with the 
variety prescribed by Walker, it is necessary that the 
reader should know beforehand the exact number of 
words contained in it, that he may give the right iur 
flection to each, according to its numerical position. 
But how can this be done without stopping to count 
them 7 If such a rule is to be observed, there can \ihb 
no such thing as correct unpremeditated reading. 

The following may be taken as a specimen of thA 
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appUeation ct tfa& arbitfaary rale« to wUeh these ob- 
jecCioiis have bemi made. 

^' Mr. Locke's definition of wit eempr^iends meta- 
phors^ enismae, m6tU>eSy piirables, f kbles^ dreirms^ tIs^ 
waa»^ draiuMktic writings, borlisque^ and all the methods 
of allusion." 

Studied yariety^ and artificial beauty, are no part of 
true refinement': they spring ^firom the pedantry of 
taste. 

Dr. Porter, in his Analysis^ very justly observes: ' 
^'AU Walker's rules of inflection^, as to a series of 
single words, when unemphatic, are Worse than use^ 
leas. No rule of harmonic inflection that ia indepen-^ 
dent of sentiment, can be established without too much 
risk of an artificial habit; unless it be this one, that 
the Toice should riae at titie last pause before the ca^ 
dance, and even this may be. superseded by eniH 
phaaia." 

The following passage from Mr. Walker, furnisher a 
strifcing' instance of the inconsistencies into which the 
mind us sometimes betrayed by an overweenktg attach- 
ment to system. " These rules " (on inflection) ' ^ mighl 
be carried to a much greater Jenglh; but too nice an 
attention to them, in sT long series, mi^t not. only be 
very difficult, bi:U give an air of stiffne9s ta the jnvnim* 
cUuitm^ which would not be compensated by the prapri* 
eiyJ^ But in the very next sentence — *^It may be 
necessary, however, to observe that, in a longenui^sa* 
tion of paortieulars, ti^ would not be improper to divide 
them into portions of three" *-* and this division- ought 
ia eommenoe from the end of ike series! ^^ 



EZEBiCnSES O^ mFLECTIOfl'. 
TABLE OF INFLECTIONS tTSEl^ INCOOTRAST.* 

1. Doea he mean honestly, oi* dishonestly ? « 

2» Did be say humour, os humour 1 

• The abore table is designed to facilitate the acquisition o£-tiia 
ivo prineipal alidBs. The -exercise should be practised tBl the 
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3. Was he to say aiiiber, or amber) 

4. Ought he to say ocfean, or ocean 1 
6. Did you say eel, or Ml 

6. He does not mean dishonestly, but hdnestly. 

7. He did not say humour, but hiunour, 

8. He was not to say amber, but amber. 

9. We ought not to say odean, but o6ean. 

10. You did not say efel, but eel. 

11. He means hdnestly, not dishonestly.* 

12. He said humour, not humour. 

13. He was to say amber, not ainber. 
14 We ought to say bcean, not ocean. 

15. You said feel, not eel. 

16. You are not wood, you are not 8t6nes, but min. 

17. Not that I loved Caesar l^ss, but R6me mdre. 

18. You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar. 

19. Mark Antony shall not love Caesar d&d 
So well as Brutus living. 

20. I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. 

21. It was an ^nemy, not a friend, who did this. 

22. This is the argument of the dpponents, and not 
of the friends, of such a measure. 

23. Lady, you utter niadness and not sorrow. 

24. I am glad rather than sorry thatjt is so. 

25. I come to biiry Caesar, not to praise him. 
26. ' ^I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

Btttdent can discriminate and apply them with perfect exactness. 
Toung learners will be aided b^ the practice of marking, with a 
pencil, those of the examples wmch are left unaccented, — ^previous 
to which exercise it may be useful to review Rule H. on thefaUingj 
and Rale I. on the rising inflection. 

• Some learners, in practising this class of examples, may need' 
to be guarded against the fauU of turning the last inflection of 
these sentences mto a circumflex, in the mode of New-England 
sooent. 

9* 
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EXKBCIttSdR tBE niUOW MUOlM^ 

RolbL 

Callings ^bwiingj exektnuMon, energetic conmumi : 

1. Up driiwbridse, groom! What, warder, hdl 
Let the portJcMlis fall ! 

2. Liberty! freedom! Tyi^aimy isd&ad! 

Run henc^ ! procljtim, cry it about the streets. 

3. Follow your si)irit; and upon this charge. 
Cry— God for HaVry I* fkigland ! and St. George ! 

4 Rejoice ! you men of Angiers, tmg your bells: 
King John, your king and England's, doth ap- 
proach, — * 
Open your gates, and give the victors Way ! 

6. Arm, arm if it is, it is the cannon's opening roar! 

6. War ! war ! no peace ! peao^ is to me a war. 

7. The combat deepens z-^-Xki, ye brave 
Who rush to glory or the grave J 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with ail thy chivalry. 

8. On them, hussars ! in thunder on them wli^I! 

9. To horse, you gallant princes I straight to hbise ! 

10. Then let the trumpet sound 

The tucket-sonance, and the note to mount 

Indignani or reprtxichful addtese : 

1. Thou slive, thou writch, thou c6w^4f 
Thou little v^iaat, great in vyiany ! 
Tb<m ever strong upon the strongs side ! - 

« Theexftrnpies not accented^ in typo, ta» meftnt to %4AmA!A 
by the learner. 

t The wflectkm on ^e repeated wotd, far on a lower note ^an the 
first ; th^ first has a mere moderate fkU ; and ther pause between 
^e oieclamatory words, nrfery nfight, acr th^tOtlB^iir iStssx of affita^ 
tion, hurry, and alarm. 



Th0a f itetinie's dbampiM, lliat doiC neiBT fi^t 
But when her humerons iadjrsfaip is fay 
To Usadi thee safety. 

2. But oh! 

What shall I say to thee, Lord Sciroop, thoa criid, 
TJngratefuI, savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the keys of all my counsels, 
That knew' St the very bottom of my soul, 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into gbld, 
Wouldst thou have practis'd on me for thy use? 

Challenge and defiance: 

1. ^ ^Who siys this? 

Who'll prove it, at his piril, on my headi 

2. Pale, trembling coward, there I throw my g^,-^ 
By that and ail the rights of knighthood elsCi 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

3. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thorn liest 

Swearings adjurtUumj imprecoHan : 

1. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot 

2. Seven, by these hilts, or I'm a villain else. 

3. — ; By the elements, 

If e'er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He is mine oi I am his. 

4. You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

5. i .-*- — ^Whcn night 

Closes round the ghastly fight, 
If the vanquish'd warrior bow, 
Spire him : — by our holy v6w. 
By our prayers and many teirsi 
By the mercy that endears 

Spire him :■— he our love hath shar'd t — 
Spare him, as thou woMdst be spared ! 
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6. I conjure 3rou by that which yoa pro£k», 
rHowe'er you come to know it,) ^swer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed oom be lodg'd, and trees blown 

ddwn ; 
Though castles topple on their warders' heads; 
Though palaces and p3nramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the 

treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken, — ^answer me 
To what I ask you. 

7. Rilin sdize thee, rflthless king ! 
Conf lesion on thy banners wSit ! 

8. Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to 

beat! 



-Beshrew thy very h^rt ! 



I did not think to be so sad to-night. 
As this hath made me. 

10. Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 

11. And when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be a traitor or unjustly fight ! 

12. Heaven bear witness ; 

And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 

' Accusation : 

1. Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it true: 
That Mowbray hath received eight thousand 

nobles. 
In name of landings for your highness' sdldiers; 
The which he hath detained for base employments, 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain ; 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen y&ax9| 
C/omplotted and concocted in this land, 
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Fetch iiom fiilse Mdwbray their chief spring and 
head. 

And thou, sl/hTpocrite ! who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd and cring'd, and servilely ador'd 
Heaven's awful monarch ? 



AsserUcm, dedatatbm^ affirmuOSon^ m$$urane$ : 
1. As I do live, my honoured lord, His triie. 

2/ Yes, Athenians, I rep^t it, you yourselves are 
the contrivers of your own ruin. 

3. I tell you though you, though all the world, 
though an angel from heaven, should declare the truth 
of it, I could not believe it 

4 When I behold those manly feelings darkened by 
ignorance, and inflam^ by prejudice, and blinded bv 
bigotry, I wiH not hesitate to assert, that no monarch 
ever came to the throne of these realms, in soeh a spirit 
of direct, and pre^termihed, and predeclared hostility 
to the opinions and wishes of the people. 

5. And by the honourable totab he swears. 
That stands upon thy royal grandsire's bones, 
And by the royalties of both your bloods. 
Currents that spring from one most gracious head, 
And by the buried hand of warlike Gaunt, 

And by the worth and honour of himself, — 
Comprising all that may be sworn or said ; 
His coming hither hath no farther scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchisement immediate on his knees : 
Which on thy royal party granted once. 
His glittering arms he will commend to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables, and his heart 
To faithful service of your majesty. 

6. Be thou assur'd, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe. 
What thou hast said to ma. 
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Threaieninff and wanung : 

1. ^Ii thou speak'st fiJsc, 

Upon the next trie shah thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee. 

2. ^But, sirrah, henceforth 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer: 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you iriiall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. 

3. Return to thy dwelling, all. lonely return; 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it 

stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing 

brood. 

4 And if you crown him, let me prophesy — 
The blood of English shall manure the ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul act ; 
Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels, — 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny. 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 
The field of Golgotha. 

Denial^ contradiction, refusal: 

1. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him^ 
He never did encounter with Glendower. 

-Cassius, I am a soldier, I, 



Older in practice, abler than yourself 

To make conditions. 

Bruitis. Go to: you're ndt, Cassius. 

Cos. I km. 

Bru. I say you are ndt. 

No lord of thine, ^hbu haught insulting man, 
Nor no man's lord-. I have no name, no title^ — 
No, -not that name was given me at the font, — 
But 'tis usurped. 



I '11 keep them all ; 



^he shall not have a Scot of them : 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not 
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Earnest mtreaiy^ appeal, remonstrance, expestiUmtbm: 

1. O God of battles ! st^el my soldiers' hearts t 
Not to-diy. 

Oh ! not to-diy, — think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

2. A^rm, krm, you heavens! against these peijur'd 

kings! 
A widow cries, be husband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in pe&ce ; but ere sunset, 
• Set armed discora, 'twixt these perjur'd kings ! 
Hekr me, oh ! he^r me ! 

3. Question your royal thoughts, make the case 

yo]irs; 
Be now the father, and propose a son ; 
Hear your own dignity so much profan'd ; 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted ; 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your power so silencing your son. 

Exhartaiian, invitation^ temperate command: 

1. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
m6re; 
" Or close the wall up with our English d^ad. 

-St6op, Romans, st6op, 



And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's bl6od ; 
Then walk ye forth, even to the m&rket-place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let 's all cry peice ! freedom ! and liberty ! 

3. Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose lip, and the dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ! , 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joy9US lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, — I may not stay. 

4. Come away, servant, come; I am ready nov; 
Approach, my Ariel \ come ! 
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S. ^Go, make thyself lAe to a KfB|Ai & the 00R; 
'Be subject to ao eye but mine; invkiUe 
To every eye-ball else. Go, take this shape. 
And hither come in 't : hence, with diligence ! 



Ai/amrotion and adartUion: 

1. The stars are f6rth, — the moon above the tope 
Of the snow-shining mduntains. Bejtutifdl ! 

2. These are th^glorious works, Parent of Good| 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wdndrous fair! Thyself how wondrous 

then ! 
Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens^ 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
Midst these thy lowest wo^ks ! 

3. Thou glorious mirror ! where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests. 

4 And I have lov'd thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports, was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; — ^from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers, — they to me 
Were a delight. 

6. And this is in the night ! Most glorious night ! 
7%ow wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines ! — ^a phosphoric sea ; — 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

6. What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable ! In action, how like an 
angel ! m apprehension, how like a god ! 

7. The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: the 
God of glory thundereth: the Lord is upon many 
waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful ; the voice 
of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars: yea, the Lord breaketh the 
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EXBECtSSS ON BULS II* 

ISee TMe ijf Omira^dd InJheiwHS. 

BXSftClS^ OH RVLB m. 
BXBBCISSS ON BULB IT. 

Complete thought in sentences: 

1. Th^ flowers Bttiewed on the grave of merit, 8M 

the best incense to living wdrth. 

2. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be afla^ 
ble and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within itA influence. 

3; It is one great advantage of classical studies, 
that, in acquiring the languages of Greece and Rome, 
We insensibly contract an acquaintance with some of 
the /nost illustriotis characters of antiquity, and are 
partidly admitted into their venerable society. 

Complete thought in clauses : 

1. Let yoiiir companions be select; let them be such 
as you can love for their good qualities, and Whose 
vimtcB yon are' desirous to emulate. 

2. I observed that those who had but just begim to 
dimb the hill, thought themselves not far from the 
top ; but, as they proceeded, new hills were continue 
ally rising to their view ; and the summit of the high- 
est they could before discern, seemed but the foot of 
andther : till the mountain, at length, appeared to lose 
itsdf in the clouds. 

3. This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a 
very little part of the grand machine of the universe ; 
every star, though no bigger in appearance tham the 

10 
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dSamond that glitters on a lady's ring, is r^iUy a vtM 
g^obe, like the sun in size and in glory ; no less spa* 
cious, no less luminous, than the radiant source of 
the day :. so that every star is not barely a world, but 
the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of 
worlds irradiated hy its beams, and revolving round 
its attractive influence, — all which are lost to our 
sight in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

Exceptions in poetry. 

1. The fisher is out on the sunny sea ; 

And the reindeer bounds o'er the pasture free; 
And the pine has a fringe of softer gr^en. 
And the moss looks bright, where my foot hath 
b^en. 

2. From the streams and founts I have loos'd the 

chain; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the* mountain brows, 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest boughs^ 
. They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves; 
And^the earth resounds with' the joy of waves I 

Concluding series : * . 

1. The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and afiability. 

2. Industry is the law of our being: it is the 
demand of niture, of reason, and of Gdd. 

3. You have a friend continually at hand, to pity, 
to supp6rt, to defend, and to relieve you. 

4. The characteristics of chivalry, were valour, 
hum^^nity, courtesy, justice, and honour. 

6. Mankind are besieged by war, famine, pesti- 
lence, volcano, storm, and fire. 

6. A true friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, 
defends resolutely, and continues .a friend imchan^ 
ably. 
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7. Trne gentleness teaches as to bear one another's 
burdens, to rejoice with those who rejoice, to weep 
with those who weep, to please every one his neigh- 
bour for his good, to be kind and tender-hearted, to be 
pitiful and courteous, to support the weak, and to be 
patient towards all men. 

i 
Excepti4ms^ in poetry ^ to the prevalence of thefaX^ 
ing inflection : 
1. In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 
O'er the rivir, the village, the fi61d, and the wdod. 



-About me found I saw, 



Hfll, d&le, and shadTy wo6ds, and sunny pl&ins, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams. 

Their glittering tents he pass'd, and now is coma 
Into the blissful field, through groves of myrrh> 
And flowering odours, cassia, nard, and balm; 
A wilderness of sweets. 



-Sudden mind arose 



In Adam not to let the occasion pass 
Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world, and of their being 
Who dwell in heaven, whose excellence he saw 
Transcend his own so far ; whose radiant formi| 
Divine effulgence ; whose high power so far 
Exceed^ human. 

The answer to a question : 
Hamlet. Hold you the watch to-night? 
AU.^ We dd, my lord. 
Ham. Arm!d, say yoff ? 
All. Arm'd, my lord. 
Ham. From top to toe? 
All. . My lord, from head to fdot 
Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 
Hot. Most constantly. 
Ham. Staid it long? 

Hor. While one, with moderate haste, might 
tell^ hundred. 

* H<»nitio, Berniaido, and Maicelioft. 
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& BMida, Gdbd sir, whose powers a«9 Ikesel 
Captain, They are of Norway, sif. 
Ham, How purpos'd sir, 

. I jHray youl 
Cap. Against some part of Poland.^ 
Ham. Who 

Command3 them, sir? 
Cap. The nephew of old Norway, Foartinl^ras. 

3. aww men dutiful? 

YThy so didst thou : Seem they grave and learned ? 
Why so didst thou : Come they of noble family? 
Why so didst thou : Seeni they religious? 
Why so didst thou. 

Loiter member of an antithesis of equal fotrc^ tii 
its constituent parts : 
L Says be this in jest or in earnest 

2. Is it the thunder's solemn sound 

That mutters deep and dr^d, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground. 

The warrior's measured tread? 
Is it the lightning's quivering glanc^ 

That from the thicket streams, 
Or do they fiash on spear and lance, 

The sun's retiring b^ams? 

3. Csesar was celebrated for his gr«|at bounty and 
generosity; Cato for his unsullied. integrity : the former 
became renowned by his humanity and compassion ; an 
austere severity heightened the dignity of the latter. 
Csesar was admired for an easy, yielding temper; Cato 
for his immovable firmnesit 

4. The power of delicacy is chiefly seen in dis- 
cerning the true merit of a work ; the power of cor- 
rectness, in rejecting false pretensions to merit 
Delicacy leans more to feeling; correctness more to 
reason and judgment. The former is more the gift 
of nature; the latter, more the product of culture 
and art. 

5. Ilomer was the greater geniuTS; Virgil, the better 
^tist : in the ona we more admire ttk^ mnn; in Uie other, 
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the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding 
impetuosity ; Yirgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; YirffU be- 
stows with a careful magnificence. Homer, Uke the 
Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow; 
Yirgil, like a river in its banks, widi a constant 
stream. 



EXSKCISES ON THE BI8INO DfFLBCTION. 
RULB I. 

Questions which may be answered by Yes or No* 

1. Is this then w6rst1 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in &nns1 

2. while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 

Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering hire, 
Heaven's furitives ; and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of sh&me, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
Byourdel&y? 

3. Is there any one who will seriously maintain 
that the taste of a Hottentot or a Laplander, is as 
delicate and as correct as that of Longinus or an Ad- 
dison? or that he can be charged with no defect or 
incapacity, who thinks a common news-writer as 
excellent an historian as Tacitus? 

4. Can we believe that a thinking being, which is 
in a perpetual progress olf inuprovements, and travelling 
on irom perfection to perfection, after having just* 
looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made 
a few discoveries of His infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
power, must perish at its first setting out, and in the 
very beginning of its inquiries? * 

*In long sentences of the interrogatory form, the tone becomes 
rapid and slight in the ntteranoe of the subordinate parts of the 
question. The reading falls, in such passaffes, into the manner of 
parenthesis. This modulation of Yoice takes place in the above 
example, -at the word * after,' and continues to the pause at 
'power.' 

10* 
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Negathe^ mr lessforeibk^ part of an emtiihesh: 
S«e Table of Contrasted Inflections. 

CendUion^ stgfp&sManf emtcesmn: 

L If the parts of time were not yarioosly €6Ieure4^» 
we should never discern their departure or successioo. 
If one hour were Uke an6ther; if the passage of the 
.sun did not show that the day is w^ting; if the 
change of aeascxis did not iminress upon us the dight of 
the y^ar, quantities of duration, equal to days and 
years, would glide unobserved. 

2, Banish gentleness frpm the earth ; suppose the 
world to be filled ?vith none but harsh and conten- 
tious spirits ; and what sort of society would reniain? — 
Uie solitude of the desert were preferable to it. 

3. This, though it may make the unskilful lau^, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve. 

Exceptions by emphasis : - 

1. If there were no 6ther effects of such appear- 
ances of nature upon our minds, they would teach us 
humility, — and with it they would teach us charity* 

2. If the sun himself which enlightens this part of 
creation were extinguished, and all the host of plane* 
tary worlds which move about him were annihilated ; 
they would not be missed by an eye that could take in 
the whole compass of nature, any more than a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. 

3. A young lady may excel in $peaking French 
and Italian ; may repeat a few passages from a volume 
of extracts ; play hke a professor, and sing like' a siren ; 
have her dressing-room decorated with her own draw- 
ing-table, stands, flower-pots, screens, and cabinets; 
nay, she may dance like Sempronia herself; ai|d yet 
we shall insist that she may have been very badly 
educated. 

Comparison : 

1. As cold water to a thirsty s6ul; so is good nffiin 
fypm a far country. 
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% ^ the door tinraethupoBhia binges, 80 doth the 
flpihfiU upon his bed. 

3. He that hath no nde oyer his own spirit, is hke 
«. city &at is broken down, and without walls. 

Exception by emp/uMsis : 
As a madman who casteth firebrands, 4rrows, and 
de&th, so is the man who deceiveth his neighbour, and 
saith, *'Am I not in sport?'' 

•Cannes^: 
1. I am found, said Virtue, in the y&Ie, and illa- 
minate the mountain : I cheer the cottager at his.t6il, 
and inspire the sage at his meditation : 1 mingle in the 
crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his celL 

2* I ranged mountains and deserts for images and 
resemlriances, and pictured upon my mind every tree 
of the forest, and flower of the ralley. 

3. Though Homer lived, as is generally believed, 
only two or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet, 
through the Want of written records, tradition must, 
l^y this time, have fallen into the degree of obscurity 
most proper for poetry ; and have left him at full lib- 
erty to mix as much fable as he pleased with the re- 
mains of true history. 

Exceptions by emphasis : 

1. He called me a poacher and a villain; and col- 
laring me, desired I would give an account of myself. 

2. If the dei)arting from that measure, should not 
remove the prejudice so maliciously raised, I am cer- 
tain that no farther step you can take, will be able to 
remove it ; and therefore I hope you will stop here. 

Introductory phrase, or incomplete sense : 

1. For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced, like 
a tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour. 

2. When the pleasure of novelty went aw&y, I em- 
ployed my hours in examining the plants which grew 
in the valley. 
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3. That the stars appear like so many diminutive 
and scarce distinguishable p6ints, is owing to their 
immense and inconceivable distance; 

4. So littie^do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the effects of time, that things necessary and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected contingencies. 

6. He that is carried forward, however swiftly, By 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of place, but by the variation of ^jects. 

. 6. I was looking very attentively on that sign in 
the heavens, which is called by the name of the bal- 
ance, when, on a sudden, there appeared in it an 
extraordinary light, as if the sun should rise at mid- 
night 

7. As I was humouring myself in the speculation 
of these two great principles of action, I could not 
forbear throwing my thoughts into a kind of allegory 
or fable. 

8. Having with difficulty found his way to the 
street in which his decent mansion had formerly 
stood, his heart became more and more elated at 
every step he advanced. 

Exceptions by emphasis: 

1. That prejudice will sometimes overcast the 
clearest judgments, every day's observation furnishes 
abundant proof. 

2. Addicted to duplicity, even in the earliest years 
of youth, he willingly devoted his maturer years to 
every form of baseness and intrigue. 

3. He who had so nobly sustained himself in the 
darkest hours of adversity, was found unequal to this 
favourable turn of fortune. 

Commencing series, — last member : 

1. Dep&ndence and obedience belong to youth. 

2. The yoing, the heilthy, and the pr6sperous9 
should not presume on their advantages. 

3. Humanity, justice, generosity and public spirit| 
are the qualities most useful to others. 



4. Metaphors, enigmas, mottoes, parables, fables, 
dreams, visions, dramatic writing, burlesque, and all 
the methods of allusion, are comprehended under Mr. 
Locke's definition of wit. 

5. Common calamities and common blessings, £dl 
heavily upon the envious. 

6. A g^ierous openness of heart, a calm delibeiale 
courage, a prompt zeal for the public service, are at 
once constituents of true greatness, and the best evi- 
dences of it 

7. The splendour of the firmament, the verdure of 
the earth, the varied colours of the flowers, which fill 
the air with their fragrance, and the music of those 
artless voices which mingle on every tree; all con- 
spire to captivate our hearts, and to swell them with 
the most rapturous delight. ^ 

8. To acquire a thorough knowledge of our own 
hearts and characters, — to restrain every irregular 
inclination, — ^to subdue every rebelliouB passion, — ^to 
purify the motives of our conduct, — to form ourselves 
to that temperance which no ideasuie can seduce, to ' 
that meekness which no provocation can ruffle, to thai 
patienee which no afiliction can overwhelm, and that 
integrity which no interest can shake; this is the task 
which is assigned to us, — a task which cannot be per* 
formed without the utmost dihgence and care. 

9. The beauty of a plain, the greatness of a monn- 
tain, the ornaments of a building, the expression of a 
picture, the composition of a discourse, tlw conduct of 
a third person, the proportions of different quantities 
and numbers, the various appearances which the great 
msuihine of the universe is perpetually exhibiting, the • 
secret wheels and springs whicn produce them, all the 
general subjects of science and taste, are what we and 
our companions regard as having no peculiar relatioa 
to either of us. 
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EMPHASIS. 



General Observations, Every sentence contains 
one or more words which are prominent, and P^u- 
liariy important, in the expression of meaning. These 
words are marked with a distinctiire inflection; as may 
be observed by turning to some of the examples in the 
preceding lesson*, — ^those, in particular, which illus* 
trate the reading of strong emotion, or of antithesis. 
The learner will find, on repeating these examples, 
that the words which are pronounced with peculiar 
inflection, are uttered with more force than the other 
words in the same sentences. This special force is 
what is called emphasis. Its use is to impress more 
strikingly on the mind of the hearer the tiiought, or 
portion of thought, embodied in the particular word or 
^phrase on which it is laid. It gives additional energy 
to important points in expression, by causing sounds 
which are peculiarly significant, to strike the ear with 
an appropriate send distinguishing force. It possesses, 
in regard to the sense of hearing, a similar sul vantage 
to that of * reliefj^ or prominence to the eye, in a well 
executed picture; in which -the figures seem to stand 
out from the canvass. 

Emphasis, then, being the manner of pronouncing 
the most significant words, its office is of the utmost 
importance to an intelligible and impressive utterance. 
It is the manner of uttering emphatic words which 
decides the meaning of every sentence that is read or 
spoken. A true emphasis conveys a sentiment clearly 
and forcibly to the mind, and keeps the attention of 
an audience in active sympathy with the thoughts of 
the speaker : it gives full value and efiect to all that 
he 'utters, and seciu-es a lasting impression on the 
memory* 

Definition. Emphasis, when strictly defined, may 
be regarded as force of utterance, applied to a partic- 
ular word or phrase, by unusual energy of articulatio*; 
on accented syllables. 
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Nde }, That anjAasis is chiefly a peculiar ibiM 
of accent, will be apparent from the following illus- 
tration. Pronounce the word, Begone I iii the Ume of 
familiar and good-humoured expression: then repeal 
it in the tone of vehement or indignant commimd. In 
either case the first syllable of the word is nearly the 
same as to force. In the former state o( feeling, die 
second syllable has very Jittle more than the usual 
roportion of accent ; but in the latter, the last sylla* 
le becomes vastly more energetic in comparison with 
the first The result will be found similar in kind, 
though less in, degree, in sentences which contain the 
emphasis of distinction or contrast. That emphasis 
should be to the ear merely a relative force of accent, 
is a natural consequence of the state of mind which 
gives rise to this modification of voice. The imm^ 
diate mental cause of emphasis is earnestness^ or inienr' 
sUy of thought or feeling, which necessarily leads to 
forcible utterance, or energetic articulation. The em- 
phatic word is that which embodies and concentrates 
this state of mind, for the purpose of expression ; and 
the accented syllable of such a word, as the determin- 
ing; and significant one, necessarily absgrbs the energy 
of voice. 

Note 2. Emphasis may be termed absohUb^ when it 
expresses strong emotion, or an idea which does not 
imply contrast* Of the former we have examples in 
all sudden and forcible or emphatic exclamations, as 
in the following: ^^Obds! can a Roman senate long 
debate which of the two to choose, slavery or death?" 
Of the latter, (in which from the absence of emotion 
the force of utterance is of course much more moder- 
ate,) we may select the tone used in designating, 
announcing, or particularizing a subject: "It is ipy 
design in this paper to deliver down to posterity a 
faithful accoimt of the Italian dpera, and of the grad- 

* " Emphasis is of two kinds, absolute and relative/' ** Abso- 
lute emphasis takes place, when the peculiar eminence of. the 
thought is solely — singly considered." KnowUs, 

This wider view of emphasis, (and it ought, perhaps, to be ex- 
tendid stiU more,) seems more just than the zeBtiictod application 
of it, as given by Walker. 

8ie farther an this subject Dr, Porter'* s Analysis, 
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Emphasis may be called rdathe, when a cotnparisoa 
of tilings unequal^ or a contrast indicating a preference 
Of prqw n d era noe, is implied or expressed. Tbuis, 
** My voice is still for wdr." ^' A countenance n^ote 
in 5amN0 than in anger." 

Emphasis may b^ termed correqmufe^ or aan^Uheiic^ 
when there is a comparison of objects strictly equal, 
or a contrast net impfying preference ot preponderance, 
TboB^ "As is the beginning so is the ind." "In the 
dme we most admire the man; m the diher, the t^drAr." 

Emi^asis is called single, when a contrast is re- 
stricted to two points; as in the following example : 
" We can do nothing against the truth, &it for the 
truth." 

Double and triple emphases are metely douMe and 
triple contrasts. Thus, " Custom is the pldgue of wise 
men, s^d the idol of fbols." " A friend cannot be 
kniwn in prospirity, and an iftemy cannot be hidden 
in adversity^* 

" Emphatic phrase," is the .designation of a clause 
in which there are several peculiarly significant or 
expressive words, " There was a time, then, my fel- 
low-citizens, when the Lacedemonians were sovereign 
masters both by sea and land; while this state had 
not dne ship — no, not — 6ne — ^wall." "One of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the age, has assured 
me that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Vir- 
gil, was in examining ^neas's voyage by the map ; 
§a I question not but many a modem com^ler of his- 
tory, would be delighted with little mdre — in that divine 
dnthor — ^than the bare matters of fdct"* 

Rule. Pronojimce emphatic words with a clear and 
decided force, sufficient to render them distinctly 

* An unnecessary distinction is sometimes made in books on elo- 
cution between the above classes of examples ; the former being 
termed'* emphatic phrases,* the latter instances of ^harmonic in- 
flection.' The di^erence obviously lies in the inflected emphasis 
applying* in* the former case to words singly, while, in the latter, it 
extends to cktuses. The- difference is that which exists between 
the simple and the compound series. 
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Errors. The prevailing fault, as regards emphasis^ 
is the amission or slighiing of it 

H^ice arises a feebleness of exiNression, or a general 
monotony, in consequence of which the voice fails in 
givmg thod& distinctions, at conveying that force of 
feeling, which are inseparable from a distinct and ani-* 
ntaled maimer. 

An omission of emphasis leaves the sense of Whole 
passages obscure; and an ent>r in the application of 
it, may cause an entire subversion of the meaning in* 
tended to be expressed. A sentence read without just 
emi^asis, is an inert mass of sound, lik^ a body desti- 
tute of life : the same sentence read with the discrimi- 
nation and significance of true emphasis, becomes, as 
it were, a living and active being, exerting its appro- 
priate energies. 

The opposite fault is that of excessive anxiety about 
empkasiSj and an unnecessary and formal marking of 
iti by studied force of expression. 

This obtrusive tone is. carefully to be avoided, as 
savouring of fastidiousness and pedantry, and indica- 
ting the presumption that the audience are so dull in 
intellect as not to appreciate the force of the speaker's 
language, unless he remind them of it by peculiar and 
pointed distinctions of voice. 

A fault of local usage, prevailing throughout New- 
Eiiglsaid, is that of giving all emphasis with the tone 
of the circumflex. 

This peculiarity was mentioned under the head of 
inflection, and perhaps sufficiently explained to be 
clearly understood. It is a tone incompatible with 
simjdicity and dignity of expression, and belongs 
pfopwrly to irony or ridicule, — to the peculiar signifi- 
' twice of words and phrases embodying logical or 
grammatical niceties of distinction, — or to the studied 
and peculiar emphasis which belongs to the utterance 
of a word intended to convey a pun* This fai^t would 
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be avoided by giving emphasis with simple iafleetiQa, 
instead of the. circumflex. See *' Errors in Inflec- 
tion."» 



8U0OESTI0N8 FOR PRACTlCfi. 

Pupils who fail in force of emphasis, may derive 
great assistance from an exercise founded on Walker's 
classification of emphasis, as expressed by the phra- 
ses 'unaccented,' 'accented,' and 'emphatic' force. 
The first of these distinctions applies to the degree of 
force with which we naturally utter particles and other 
less significant words in a sentence such as the follow- 
ing : " Exercise and temperance strengthen even an 
inoifierent constitution." The words which in this 
sentence have only the 'unaccented' force, are 
"and," "even," "an." The words which possess 
the second degree of force, or that which is called 
'accented,' are "Exercise," "temperance," "strength- 
en," " constitution." This force they naturally receive 
as being more significant than the words inentiojied 
abQve. The highest, or "emphatic" force, belongs to 
the distinctive word "indifferent," as containing the 
peculiar meaning of the sentence. These three de- 
grees of force; if expressed to the eye, in type, would 
be represented thus : Exercise and temperance strength- 
en even an indifferent constitution. 

The exercise founded on these comparative degrees 
of force, is the following. Let the pupil first be per- 
mitted to read a whole sentence with his usual and 
perhaps monotonous utterance ;' then let him be re- 
,quirea to repeat the sentence, using the second, or | 
accented, degree of force on all words but particles ; 

• The Rev. Dr. Porter's work on elocution, excellent as it is iq 
other respects, seems to sanction this tone in a few instances. See 
^Analysis, p. 84. 

The rising circomfiex, however, in the cases alluded to, will be 
found by an attentive observer to Constitute the distinguishing accent 
of New England, — not only as differing from the prevailing mode 
of emphasis in England, but from the current style of expressipn 
in o^er parts of the United States, and imparting to the voice a 
peettUax and habitual turn of oveig^one emphasis. 
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and, lastly, repeating the sentence once more, let him 
add the highest or emphatic force on the word or 
words to which it belongs. This exercise should be 
repeated till the learner has acquired not only the 
po^wer of discrimination as to these degrees of force, 
but the habit of- expressing them ftilly and correctly. 
Mechanical as this exercise may seem, it has a peculiar 
intellectual value in securing the attention and exer- 
cising the judgment of yoimg pupils. 

An exercise more strictly mental in its character, will 
be still more useful, — ^that of requiring of each pupil, 
previous to his reading a sentence, a statement of the 
sentiment in his own words. The object of this exer- 
cise is to aid in attaining a clear and accurate concept 
tion of the meaning, — the true preparation for right 
emphasis. 

The emphasis of emotion may, in part, be communi- 
cated from the teacher's own reading, or, to still better 
advantage, by conversing with the pupils on. the piece 
or passage which is read, so as to brmg their minds 
into the right mood of feeling, by an interest in the 
su^ect. 

The faulty emphasis of circumflex may be removed 
by the discipline of repeated practice on the examples 
given under the head of inflection, and |>y expedients 
adapted to individual cases; Mutual correction by 
the pupils, will be very important here, as in all other 
departments of elocution. 



EXERCISES ON EMPHASIS. 

Absolute emphasis in emotion : 

1. Wd I v>bl to the riders that trample them down I 

2. Oh ! jby for her whene'er in winter 

The winds at night had made a rout, 
And scattered many a lusty splinter. 
And many a rotten bough about ! 

3. In the deep stillness of the night. 

When weary labour is at rest, 
~ How kvily is the scene ! 
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Tin9d with the bttnuiqi hofti of mm, 

TbfB^'U eofliQi vtth ^irHa light md gaf, 

And 6ft«9 Ibef^-^iffvdiy hsme^t moon. 

5. On / on, like a cfoil(f, through Aeir beautiful valei. 
Ye locusts of tyraRuy ! blasting' th&ax o*er ! 

6. Ob ! whajt $^ ^ ths^t 4r^Ad ehilness uM} 

7. Hast thou a churm to stiy the momtiig star 
In his steep course? 

8. Wiep Alhyn^* to death and captivity led ! 

^ In desigwUum : 

1. The vdles are thine: — and when the taueh of 

^ring 
Thrills them, and gives them gladness, in ^y 

light 
They glitter,— 
The hiUa ^re thine :-rT-they catch thy newest 

beam, 
And gladden in thy parting, — 
Thine are the mdurUains, — where they purely lift 
foow« that have never wasted, in a sky 
Which hath no stain J— 

ThecS^yds are thine: and all ^eir ma|^icht|es 
Are pencil'd by thee. - 

2. But I will not tire my rcadet^s p^-tience by pointr 
ing out all the . pests of conversation : nor dwell par- 
ticularly on the sinsible, who pronounce dogmatically 
on the most trivial points, and speak in sentences ; the 
wdnderersj who are always wondering what o'clock it 
is, or wondering whether it wxU rain or no, or wonder- 
ing when the moon changes ; the phraseologists^ who 
explain a thing by oil ihai^ or enter into particidars 
with this and ihfU aK4 f other; said te^Uy, tiw siknt 
men, who sc^n^ afr^^id of fxpening tbeir n^A^ths, lest 
they should c^\ck coldi. 

Relstthe emphasis: 
[Repeat the second and third classes of examples 
in the Table of ^nfieotionsy and tite examples of un« 
equal antithesis.] 
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1. I had rather be a d^^ and bay the ffi^ 
Than 9uch a Roman. 

2. Slight are the outward signs of evil thought; 
WUhin — within — 'twas thire the spirit wrought! 

3. Did f, base wretch ! corrupt mankind 1 
The fauH 's in thy rapacious mind. 

4. h it for thie the lark ascends and sings? 
Jdy tunes his. voice, joy elevates his wings. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
^ares with his Idrd the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plam? 
The birds of hiaven shall vindicate thitr grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year) 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving stier. 

6. It is not the scene of destriiction which is before 
him. It is not the Tiber^ diminished in his imagina- 
tion to a paltry stream, flowing amid the ruins of that 
magnificence which it once ad6raed. It is not the 
triumph of superstition over the wreck of human griai-- 
ness, and its triumphs erected on the very spdt where 
the first honours oihumdnity have been gained. It is 
ancient Rimie which fills his imagination. It is the 
country of Caesar ^ and Cicero^ and Vtrg^il, which is- 
before him. It is the mistre^ of the w&ld which he 
sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her 
tomb, to give laws to the universe. 

Correspondent and antithetic emphasis : 

[Read the examples and exercises given under the 
corresponding head, in the lesson on Inflections.] 

1. I have always preferred cheirfulness to mirth* 
The latter I consider as an act, the firmer as a hdbU 
of the mind. Mirth is short and trdnsient, chierful- 
ness fixed and pinnanent. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightnins'j that breaks through a gloom of cloiids, and 
glitters tor a m&ment; cMerfulness keeps up a kind of 
adyliffht in the ^mind, and fills it with a stiady and 
perpitval serenity, 

8. The very actions which they have only riad I 
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have pdHig 9h^ aad fdrOff mfMf mMkmd. YihBl 
they know by riading I kootr by dcOos^ Ttiey are 
pleased to slight mj mian birth ; I despise thiir fnian 
ckiraciers. Want of birth and fbriune is the objec- 
tion against mi^ want of pirsonat w6rth against ihem. 

Emphatic phreuea: -. ^ 
1. Upon the whdUi I will beg leave to tell the House 
in a fiw wdrds what is rieUly my opinion. It is, that 
the Stamp Act ought to be repialed — ^absolutely — 

TOTALLY — ^and IHtMEDIATELT. 

2/ And were I an Amirican, as I am an Englishman^ 
while a single foreign trAop remdined in my c&Untn/j 
I would tdver lay dfown my arms : — ^Nsin» — vkver — 
nIcvbr. I 



PAUSES. 



^ General Observations. Distinct articulaticm requires 
alowness of utterance, or that deliberate suecesaion of 
sounds, which enables the hearer to distinguidi tiiem 
from one another, and thus to make those discrimina- 
tions in sense, which render what is read or spoken 
intelligible. Distinctness of speech, however, and 
dearness of meaning, ijpuire still further aid. It is 
not sufficient that the successive sounds of the voice, 
in letters, and syllables, be kept from running into one 
another, and blending so as to cause contusion. A 
due distance must be preserved between those words 
which are not so closely connected in meaning, as 
others. The intervals of sound, or cessations of voice, 
thus produced, are termed pauses. Their effect on 
the ear, is similar to that of distance between objects 
in space, to the eye; aiding, by the unembarrassed 
action of the organ, the formation of clear and distinct 
conceptions in the mind. They separate, in sound, 
what we wish to separate in sense ; and, they ^rve, 
on tbe other hand,^ by the length or shortness of their 
duration, and the comparative interval of sound thus 
produced, to give us the idea of more or less intimate 
connexion between the successive parts of thought^ 
as expressed in one or more sentences. 
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' Pimtti tiKay he irieWed in another li^t,— aa pr^ 
ducing the effect of grouping or throwing together 
those words which are most closely connected in 
raeaning. Pausing has thus a double effect, — that of 
patting those portions of sound which would^ cause 
confusion, if united ; and, at the same time, of joining 
those which would produce an incorrect signification, 
if separated. The cessation of the voice, therefore, 
at proper intervals, has the same effect nearly on 
clauses and sentences with that of articulation on syl« 
lables, or of pronunciation on words: it serves to 
gather up the sounds of the voice into relative por- 
ticos, and aids in preserving clearness and distinction 
among them. But what those elementary and organic 
efforts do for syllables and words, — the minor portions 
of speech, — ^pausing does for clauses, sentences, and 
entire discourses. The great use of pauses is to divide 
thought into its constituent portions, and to leave the 
mind opportunity of contemplating each distinctly, so 
as &illy to comprehend and appreciate it, and, at the 
same time, to perceive its relation to the whole. 
Appropriate pauses are of vast importance, therefore, 
to a correct and impressive style of delivery; and 
without them, indeed, speech cannot be intelligible. 

Pausing has, farther, a distinct ojBice to perform in 
regard to the etfect of feeling as conveyed by utter- 
ance. Awe and solenmity are expressed by long ces- 
sations of the voice ; and grief, when it is deep, and at 
the same time suppressed, requires frequent and long 
pauses. 

The general effect, however, of correct and well- 
timed pauses, is what most requires attention. The 
manner of a good reader or speaker is distinguished, 
in this particular, by clearness, impressiveness, and 
dignity, arising from the full conception of meanine, 
and the deliberate and distinct expression of it ; while 
nothing is so indicative of want of attention and of 
self-command, and nothing is so unhappy in its effect, 
as haste and confusion. 

Dernition. Pauses are the intervals produced be- 
tween words, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs, by 
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those divisions of utteiance which conespaod to th« 
porttcms of the sense.* 

Note. The frequency with which pauses are to be 
introduced, cannot be regulated by the granunatical 
punctuation, which regards the synjtattical structure 
of sentences, rather than the mode of pronouncing 
them; and which, though it is often coincident with 
the rhetorical or vocal pauses, is not uniformly so. 
Thus we have a comma or grammatical stop between 
the following words in writing: "No, sir" — ^but none 
in speaking ; — the phrase being pronounced nearly as 
one word, and producing the same sound to the ear as 
any word of two syllables, accented on the first. The 
following example, on the other hand, contains no 
grammatical stop ; yet it requires, in appropriate read- 
ing, a long rhetorical pause between the words. "He 
woke * * * /o die,'' 

The length of a pause is not dependent on the value 
of the grammatical stops, as is commonly taught, but 
on the meaning of what is read or spoken, as emphatic 
or otherwise, and on the kind of emotion, as naturally 
slow or rapid in utterance, and as requiring long or 
short cessations of voice. In equable and calm expres- 
sion, the pauses are moderate ; in energetic language, 
when didactic or argumentative, the pauses are 
rendered long by the force of emphasis preceding 
them; in strong and deep emotion, they run to the 
extremes of brevity and of length, as the tone of 
passion happens to be abrupt and rapid, or slow and 
interrupted, in utterance. We may find, accordingly, 
the pauses made at the same grammatical stop of very 
different lengths in the same passage, or even the same 
sentence, according to the turns of thought and feeling 
indicated by the language. There may be, in fact, as 
mentioned before, a long rhetorical pause where no 
grammatical stop could be used. 

Vocal pauses are uniformly the result of emphasis ; 

*The extent to which explanatioa has been sometimes carried, is 
not owing to any intrinsic difficulty in the subject, but to the desire 
of attracting attention to the nature and importance of particular 
branches of elocution, and especially of those in which there is tho 
greatest liability to faUure. " 



.^toinarjr ^nyhaUe word havipg, n it wtnreyfia mttlwttw 
.ppw^r, by vbich it dusters loond it more <Hr kM of 
fb^ woiwi pffeoedmg or foUowing it; and the cetsa- 
^n of the voice which is called a pausei ie but a 
usitiMral aod necessary coneequ^nce of the organic 
eSbrt used in uttering such a collection of sounds, 
eotbnicing, ais it always does, one syllable, at least, 
which demaads a great impulse of the oreans, ana 
exb£^U9t9, ip s<Mne cases of neat energy in language, 
•tb^ fsupply of breath required, for utterance. 

This fact regarding the effect of emphasis on paus- 
ing, v»y be traeedi though to an extent comparatively 
moderalb^, even in the secondary degree of emphasis, or 
•that whkh Walker has termed accented force. By 
prQpouncing the sentence used as an example of that 
authoT^ classification of emphasis, it will be found 
that a pause, distinct and observable, though short, 
4Movr^ every wezd to which this degree of foBce 
belong^) and that each of these words attracts or unitea 
to itself} m i«9nunciatio9i, the 'unaoc^ited' word or 
^ords preceding it>-4he same thing would happen 
with unaccented wprds following an accented <m^ but 
.^sely connected T?ith it in meaning. '' Eserds^ and 
tem^^^ffunee ^irengihm even an umPFsavNT ewutihih 
^im.^' Thi9 sea^noe, if divided to the eye, in type, as 
it is divided tQ the ear by the voice, would run thus: 
M £ji;,^ei£ici and temp^ancae strengthen 
iSfvea w indifierent ecinstitution;" or perhaps more 
strictly $hus, ^< Sxercise andtemperanee strengthen 
evenanindifferentconstitution." 
Whatever holds true, in this respect, of words pos- 
sessing accented force, is still more strikingly so, when 
allied to those wUch are spoken with emphatic 
foice ; ^ may be obseryed by making a slight change 
0^ tbiei form qf the above sentence, so as to introduce 
the emphatic word where the pause which follows it 
may become perceptible. Thus, " Even an indifferent 
coaatstution is . strengthened by exercise and tem- 
qpfimnee,''^:«H»;pressed to the ear thus: <<Evenani»- 
^aFvcsBNTOsnii^ilulMm iBstrengAened bysaMrw 

eise B.ndtemj}erance, ^ 

' ']|Chis sentenci^ form^ so short ai^ e;camp^ t^t^at it 
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contains only the minor pauses of discourse, — ^thoss 
which are not expressed at all, in grammatical punc* 
tuation. But the application of the principle is ' still 
more apparent, when the sentences are long and the 
clauses nmnerous, and, consequently, the granuifSLtical 
stops frequent. That emphasis is the k^y to pausing, 
will be fully appar^it, by reverting to the preceding 
example, and observing the great length of pause 
intervening between the nominative and the verb, in 
this instance, compared to what takes place in the 
orijunal form of the sentence. 

The meaning and the ear, then, and not the punctu* 
ation, are to guide us in pausing, — any farther than 
the latter happens to coincide with the former. Nor 
will there be any more difficulty thus occasioned ^in 
reading or speaking, than there is in conversation^'^in 
which, the idea of attending to pauses by any fixed 
mechanical rule, would be felt to be absurd. All that 
needs peculiar attention in reading and speaking, as 
far as pausing is concerned, is this ; that the greater 
force and slowness of utterance naturally required in , 
these exercises, when performed in public,' (implying 
a large space to be traversed by the voice,) and the 
more regular — ^perhaps, more formal — phraseology of 
written language, demand, even in private reading, 
longer and mdre frequent pauses than occur in con- 
versation. Still it is the sense of what is read or 
spoken, and no arbitrary system of punctuation, that 
Jis to guide the voice in this as in all other respects. 

I Rule. I. Make the same pauses in reading a sen- 
tence that would be used in expressing the sentiment 
which it embodies, if given in the same words in con- 
versation ; using, however, in declamation, or in public 
reading, the. pause naturally required by the greater 
energy of utterance. 

This general rule may be applied in detail as fol- 
lows, in circumstances in which the gramnuUical sttap 
does not usucUly occur,^ The pause will of course be 

* These subordinate rules are giyen,— ^not because thej. are 
deemed indispensably necessary, aptirt from die general role of 
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mn^h IcmfgBirj if^ in any case, an emphatic word is sob- 

stituted for one possessing only accented force. 

1. A slighi pause, sometimes coiled ths ' rhetorical,^ 
{to distinguish it from the grammatical paMse,) takes 
place between the principal verb in a sentence, and the 
V)(ird or words which express the subject of the sentence, 
or form the nominative to the verb, — when the word, if 
single, conveys an important idea, or when the nominal-' 
live consists of several wonts, or is followed by other 
words dependent on in. 

Examples. 

'< The day | {^) has been considered as an image of 
the year, and a year | as the representation oi life. 
The morning I answers to the spring, and the spring 
I to childhood and youth; the noon | corresponds 
to the summer, and the summer | to the strength of 
manhood. The evening | is an emblem of autumn, 
and autumn | of declining Ufe. The night | shows 
the winter, in which all the powers of vegetation are 
benumbed ; and the winter | points out the time when 
Ufe shall cease." 

" Hatred and anger | are the greatest poison to the 
mind.'' 

'' Our schemes of thought in childhood | are lost in 
those of youth." 

2. A brief phrase occurring between the nominative 
and the verb, is separated front both by a short pause. 

Ex. " All floats on the surface of that river which 
I with swift current | is running towards a bound- 
less ocean." 

pausing ^cording to the sense, but from their importance to young 
learners, whose customary habit of rapidity often pccTents them 
from attending to distinct and appropriate pausing, as a part of the 
expression of sentiment. The particular applications of the general 
rule, contained in these subordinate ones, may afford useful practice 
in connexion with that view of pausing which makes it dependent 
^n emphasis; and, by the influence of repetition, may suggest 
analogies in circfiunstances in which the reader has not enjoyed the 
advantage of a previous perusal of the piece which he is to read. 
* The pauses which iUustrate the rule are indicated by the abovo 
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iMTcf tchieh a governs^ %$ separaied aa ak&»e* 

Ex. "I saw I atandiiig beside ms | a iatm of 
diviner filatures aiid a nunre benign radiance." 

4. it pknue occurring between one verb and ctnoA^r 
which ii ffovems in the infinitive mood, ie eeparaied 
from the Tatter. 

Ex. " Whether •tis nobler in the inind | to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing | end them." — 

5. A short pause takes place where the parts of a 
sentence might be transposed. 

Ex. ^^ The greatest noisery is | to be condenmed 
by our own hearts." 

6. When an adjective follows its substOfUieej ii i$ 
parted from it by a short pause. 

Ex. ^' It was a calculation | accurate to the last 
degree." 

7. When one substantive is made dependent on. 
another by a preposition^ and is followed by other toords 
in dose connexion, a short patise Uf/ces place before the 
preposition* 

Ex. " I would rather look upon a tree in all its lux- 
uriance and diffusion | of boughs and branches, than 
when it is cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure." 

8. Relative pronouns, coiyunctiotis, prepositions, 
and adverbs, and all other parts of speech used for 
transition or connexion, are preceded by a short pause. 

Ex. "Nothing is in vain | that rouses the^soul to . 
activity." * f 

'^I must be pardoned for this short tribute to the 
memory of a man | who, while living, would as much 
detest to receive any thing that wore the appearance 
of flattery, as I should to offer it" 

" Homer's jstyle"*^ is more simple | and animated; 
Virgil's* more elegant | and unif6rm." 

* In order to avoid confusion, the rhetorical pause is raaiked» ia 
•aoh instance, in that place only which exemplifies the rule 



^^Tke igfooer b^s, on many oceaMcmi^ a niblnajity 
I to which the latter Dever attains." 

"We. were tO'drag np pceaii« of gold | fiom the 
'tx>ttom. of the sea." 

"There is nothing which we estimate so falla^ 
, ciotisly I as the strength of our own resolutions." 

" What ought to be done | while it yet hangs only 
in speculation, is plain and certain." 

"His character requires I that he estimate the 
happiness of every condition." 

9. A short pause takes place at an diesis or ami9* 
sian of words, 

Ex. " Homer was the greater genius^ Virgil | the 
better artist." 

Rule H. A fall and^long pause, — several times the 
usual length of that of a period, — is required between 
paragraphs, particularly when these contain important 
divisions of a subject or a discourse, in which case 
they may be properly prolonged to double their own 
usual length. 

^The comparative length of this pause depends x>n 
the 'Character of the piece, as grave and serious or 
familiar and light, ^ana on the length and importance 
of paragraphs, as principal or subordinate. In generaly 
it should not be shorter than twice the length of the 
pause usually made at a period. 

Errors. The common fkult in regard to pauses, is 
that they are made, too short for clear and distinct 
expression. 

Feeble utterance and defective emphasis, along with 
rapid articulation, usually combine to produce this 
fault in young readers and speakers. For, whatever 
force of utterance or energy,of emphasis, or whatever • 
rate of articulation we accustom ourselves to use, our 
pauses are always, in proportion to it. 

Undue brevity in pausing has a like bad effect with 
tcK) rapid articulation : it produces obscurity and con- 
fusion in speech, or imparts sentiment in a manner 
which is deficient and unimpressive, and prevents tfif . 
12 
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proper efiSact both of thought and language. To be 
fuUy convinced how much of the clearness, force, and 
dignity of style, depends on due pauses, we have only 
to advert for a moment lo the effect of rapid reading 
on a passage of Milton, and observe what an utter 
subversion of the characteristic sublimity of the author 
seems to take place. This instance is, no doubt, a 
strong and peculiar one. But a similar result, though 
less striking, may be traced in the hurried reading of 
any piece of composition characterized by force of 
thought or dignity of expression. 

SUGOESTIONS FOR PRACTICE. 

When habitual rapidity of voice, and om^sion of 
pause, are difficult to correct, the learner may be re- 
quired to accompany the teacher^s voice in the practice 
of sentences. This simultaneous reading, if suffi- 
ciently long continued, will probably prove effectual 
tor the cure of habitual faults. A second stage of pro- 
gress may be entered on, when the learner's improve- 
ment will warrant it; and he may be permitted to 
read after the teacher. 

Pupils who possess an ear for music, may be taught 
to observe that there is in reading and speakiil^ a 
'time,' as distinct and perceptible, and as important, 
as in singing, or in performing on any instrument; 
and that pauses are imiformly measured with refer- 
ence to this time. The poetry of Milton will furnish, 
in the sonorous flow of its language, the best matter 
for exercises in regular pausing, that can be found in 
any English author. But the selection of passages, 
must, of course, be adapted to the capacity of ttie 
reader. 

Exercises in simultaneous reading, embracing en- 
tire classes, may be useful in teaching large numbers 
of pupils ; as the necessity of timing the movement of 
the voice, and regulating the duration of pauses, is in 
such circumstances fully felt ; and, not unfrequently, 
an individual who has little control over the rate of 
his pwn voice, when reading alone, will gain a great 
power over it, when acting imder the impulse of sym- 
pathy in simultaneous reading. When this form of 
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practice is adopted, the length of every pause n^ay be 
detennined by a motion of the teacher.* 

Pieces for practice may be selected as follows : first, 
for frequent and long pauses, passages from Ossian, or 
other authors abounding in grand and'gloomy descrip- 
tion ; secondly, for pauses not so frequent or so long as 
in the preceding style, but still of considerable length, — 
passages from Thomson's Seasons, or any other de- 
scriptive poem to which the capacities of learners may 
be thought adequate. Declamatory pieces in poetry or 
in prose, may be taken as the next stage of practice ; 
and didactic discourses, or essays, may succeed to 
these. In both of these last-mentioned kinds of exer- 
cise, however, the selection of matter for practice, will, 
in the case of young pupils, require much attention, 
lest, from the thoughts and the language being either 
unintelligible or uninteresting, the reading may be per- 
formed merely as a verbal exercise, and with those 
uniform and mechanical pauses which form a promi- 
nent fault in what is called the 'school-boy' style. 
Familiar pieces in the narrative and descriptive styles, 
should form the last stage of practice in this depari- 
inent 
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General Observations, The preceding parts of this 
work refer chiefly to those modifications of voice 
which are used in the expression of th&ught, and 
which are addressed to the understandings rather than 
the feelings. The chief use of inflections, emphasis, 

* Much time mnstnecessarOy be spent in training some pnpik ta 
just and discriminating pauses. Carelessness and haste in expres* 
sion, seem to be natural tendencies of voice, "with the young ; and 
early neglect is so prevalent in whatever regards the exercise of 
speech, that incorrect habit is fully formed, in most instances, long 
before the learner has become capable of distinguishing betwe^ 
right and wrong, and their necessary consequences, in this depart-' 
ment of elocution. It becomes important for the teacher, therefore, 
to commence and continue his efforts as a reformer rather than an 
instructor, and to devise and adopt many mechanical expedieniU 
which would be unnecessary, but for the existence of erroneous 
habit. 
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and pauses, is to regnkuie vocal expiesribn, with refet- 
ence to meaning in general, or tlse sense of parti^ilai 
words, clauses, and sentences. But there a^re other 
qualities of TOiee to be considered in the full expies- 
akin of a sentinMat, — ^tfaose which indicate feelmg or 
emotion, rather than intellectual distinoticms; and 
which, though they naturally accompany, with more 
or less vividness, aU our thoughts, yet admit of being 
considered separately fvom them, in an analyps or 
examination of vocal expression. These qualities of 
voice are comprehended under the name of Ume9 and 
jnoehdaiwtt ; their offiee is to impajrt ib^ states of mincl 
conesponding to the emotions of joy, grief, fear, coin- 
age, anger, hatred, pity, love, awe, reverence, d&c. 

In poetical and empassioned language, ^tones aie 
often the most preminent and the most important 
qu^Uties of voice ; and to give these with propriety, 
mree and vividness, is the chief excellence of good 
reading or recitation. The language of prose, being 
^onerally less in^aginative and exciting, does not 
. require die extent and power of tone used in poetry. 
But as tarue feeling is, in both cases, die same in 
kind, though not in degree, and as no sentiment can 
be uttered naturally without the tone of its appropri- 
ate emotion, and no thought, indeed, can arise in the 
mind without a degree of emotion; a great impor- 
tance is attached, even in the reading or speaking of 
prose composition, to those qualities of voice compre- 
nended under the name of tones. Without these, utter- 
ance would degenerate into a merely mechanical pro- 
cess of articulation. It is these that give impulse and 
vitality to thought, ?ind which constitute the chief 
instrmnents of eloquence. 

DEFiNiTioif. Tones are those qualities of voice 
which express emotions considered singly. Modular 
tion is the variation of voice in successive tones and 
consecutive passages. , ' 

Note. Tones may be considere4 indipuhiqtt^ ^of 
singly, as occurring in particular passages, or pervald*- 
big a whole piece, whw the tefior of the kmgfwgs 
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implies but om prevalent feeling or emoiian. Thus, 
we may take, as an example of a single tone, the 
strain of utterance prevailing in Milton's L' Allegro, 
which is that of gaiety, cheerfulness, and mirth, or 
that iy( the same author's II Penseroso, which is in 
.the vein of melancholy, grave musing, and deep con- 
templation. In either case, the readmg or recitation 
presents to the ear one predominating tone. * Compo- 
sitions, on the other hand, which express a successicm 
of various emotions, call forth a corresponding variety 
of tones; and the voice may be contemplateid in its 
movements, not only as giving utterance to each qf 
these sinffiy, in an appropriate manner, but as chang- 
ing itself so as to become adapted to each in succes' 
sion, and thus assuming, at every stage of feeling, a 
new character. The varied modulcUian so produced 
would be exemplified in CoUins's Ode on the Paauons, 
or Dryden's St. Cecilia's Day, — ^in both of which, the 
number and variety of emotions introduced, cause a 
perpetual varying of tone in the reading. 



Single Tones. 
Every tone may have its chief characteristics 
classed under the three following heads : force, pitch, 
and rtUe. 

1st. Force, — regarding the impulse of sound, and 
characterizing a tone as loud, faint, or moderate in 
utterance. 2d. Pitch, — regarding the strain of voice 
in which words are uttered as on high, low, or middle 
notes of the musical ifecale. 3d. Rate, — ^regarding the 
utterance or the articulation as rapid, shw^ or mod' 
eraie. 

Forcible and loud tones belong Xq the following and 
similar forcible feelings or emotions: joif, couragCy 
admiration, when strongly expressive, — anger, indig- 
nation, revenge, terror. 

Gentle, soft, or weak tones characterize fear, when 
not excessive, — pity, love, admiration, in its moderate 
expression, — tenderness, grief and sorrow, when not 
excessive, — all of which imply comparative /ceWewc5* 
of feeling. Fear and grief, in excess, become loud 
12* 
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Low mie9^ as natorally coinei JBng "^h deqsi fed- 
imgy are the appropriate expression of awcj suhHrnkf^ 
9^iemmhf, reverence^ amazement^ indignettion^ anger^ 
wben gmre and deep, — h&rrar. 

High noie9 belong to the extremes of 70^, and of 
grief; they chaf acterise the tone of terror ; they pre- 
vail, alsQ, in peUAetic and tender expression. They 
oecur, sometimes, in violent anger and m scorn. 

Shwness characterizes the tones of grare and 
sedate feeling — awe^ sabthniiy, solenmUy, reverence^ 
pHy, aJtmrtxtitm, and grief when deep and snbdued, 
rather than violent. 

RapidUy marks the tones of excited and agitated 
feeling, — anger, eagkmes», hurry, cmfnsion, fear, ier^ 
^w-j J^i *^d sometimes grief when strongly ex- 
pressed. 

The variouis tones of the voice, if classed in the 
form of a regular schen», or table, by their prominent 
eharacteristics of farce, pUch, and rate, may be ar- 
ranged thus : 

LiQud, high, rapid ; as jay, &c. 
Soft, low, slow ; as ofwe, &c. 

Strong emotion inclines to the extremes of tone, in 1 
all these qualities. Thus, if we take the tones of 
revenge and of pity, as examples of the manner in 
which the preceding classification is applied to single 
tones, we shall find the former distinguished by fowd 
utterance, a law pitch, and a rapid articulatum; as 
may be observed in the following passages : 

** Revenge! revenge!" Timotbeus cries ; * * * 
: -^* Give the vengeance due 
i To the valiant crew ! " 

•I The tone of pity, on the contrary, has a soft or 
: faint utterance, a high Tiete^ and a skna rate. 
i " Swung in his careless hand, she sees 
(Poor ewe !) a dead, cold weight, 
The little one her soft, warm fleece 
So fondly cherish'd late." 
Moderate emotions, or tranquil states of mind, are 
distinguished by a moderate force, the middle pSchf* 
and a moderate rate ; as in flier following example : 
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'^Wfaen breezes axe soft, and skies are fair^ 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green; 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink." 

The same general class of tones, predominates in 
the reading of common narration or description^ in 
prose. 

"Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every 
thing with a new purpose; my sphere of attention 
was suddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts for 
images and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind 
every tree of the forest and flower of the valley. I 
observed with equal care the crags of the rock, and 
the pinnacles of the palaci. Sometimes I wandered 
along the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes watched 
the changes of the summer clouds.^' 

The moderate ^order of tones prevails also in the 
style of essays and discourses. 



Successive Tones. 

The tones of the voice are now to be considered as 
occurring in succession, according to the various sen- 
timents introduced in- the course of the cwnposition ; 
and producing that frequent and easy variation of the 
voicf^ by which it changes in force^ pitchy and rcUe^ 

* Tone and ^' modulatron " are usually presented as distinct and 
separate qualities in the management of the voice. This arrange- 
ment is unfavourable to a natural cultivation of vocal expression. 
It venders modulation more difficult than it really is, by represent- 
ing it as necessarily a diiSereut thing from tone, an attajfunenft 
which occurs late in the order of acquisition, and as one for which 
a young learner is not responsible. Variation of tone being thus 
neglected in the early stages of instruction and practice, a hald, 
unmeaning, and wearisome monotony, is unav<Hdably contracted, 
which it .becomes difficnlt to throw off, when at last felt to be an 
evfl ; and is, even then, displaced, for the most part, by forced 
^Ittempts at a rhetorical variety, as far removed from, nature and 
true taste as the measured sameness of school reading. 
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accommodating itself to the varying character of the 
language, giving to every shade of thought and emo- 
tion its appropriate utterance, and forming a iHream 
of voice which deep^is or expands, retards- or aoceler- 
ates its current, and shifts its course, according to the 
varying flow at style. The general tone of reading is 
thus made to resemble that of free and animated con- 
versation on interesting subjects. 

The importance of this principle of adaptation of 
voice, may be perceived by adverting to the fact, that 
nothing so impairs the effect of address, as the want 
of spirit and expression in elocution. No gravity of 
tone, or intensity of utterance, or precision of enun- 
ciation, can atone for the absence of that natural 
change of voice, by which the ear is enabled to re- 
ceive and recognise the tones of the various emotions 
accompanying the train of thought which the speaker 
is expressing. These, snH these only, can indicate 
his own sense of what he utters, or communicate it by 
sympathy to his audience. The adaptation of the 
voice to the expression of sentiment, is not less im- 
portant, when considered in reference to meaning, al^ 
dependent on distinctions strictly intellectual, or not 
necessarily implying a vivid or varied succession of 
emotions. The correct and adequate representation 
of continuous or successive thought, requires its ap- 
propriate intonation; as may be observed in those 
tones of voice which naturally accompany discussion 
and argument, even in their most moderate forms. 
The modulation or varying of tone is important, also, 
as a matter of cultivated taste ; it is the appropriate 
grace of vocal expression. ' It has a charm founded 
Ui the constitution of our nature ; it touches the finest 
and deepest sensibilities of thcsoul ; it constitutes the 
spirit and eloquence of the human voice, whether re- 
garded as the noblest instrument of music, or the ap- 
pointed channel of thought and feeling. 

JThe pitch of voice which may be referred to most 
conveniently, as a standard^ is that of animated cqiu 
versation. The average force of voice may be taken 
as that which is sufficient for appropriate and. irUeitti* 
^le titterqnce. The .middle 9V common rate of artig)^ 
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tdation, is tlmt which prevails in moderate emoHm, 
YariatiiNif-thieii, is to be understood as anyilepartim 
from cme or all of these, towards either extieoae of 
utterance, whether loud or faint, high or low, fast or 
8low,--ror as a transition or passing from one extreme 
to another of one or more of these quaUties. Strong 
emotion will require marked, and great, and, some* 
times, sudden changes; whilst in moderate emotion, 
the changes will be slight and gradual. 

The variation required in passing from^ one degree 
of force to another, is termed moduloHon ;* the change 
from one note or pitch to another, transition; — ^from 
one movement to another, as /cut or slow^ — change of 
rate. 

Ilie following passage from CoUins's Ode will afford 
a good example of variation. In passing from the 
tone of Melancholy to that of Cheertutness, it will be 
observed that the voice changes frcwm a faint utter- 
ance, low note, and slow rate, to a stram which is 
comparatively /orcifi/e, high^ and rtq^id. 

Melancholy : 
^' Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole, 
Or, o'er some haunted stream, with f<md delay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

Cheerfulness : 
But, O ! how altered was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gem'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket, 
rung ! — 
'The hunter's call, to Paun and Dryad known." 

The variations which take place in the reading of 
prose depend, of course, on the variety of the style 

* TUa tenxi, however, i& o^n lued, in a wide teose, for Tariir 
|km ID gQi^eral. 
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and the character of the language. In some pieces 
abounding in varied emotion and figurative expression, 
the manner being nearly that of poetry, the tcmes of 
voice become assimilated to it by vivid and frequent 
modulation, sudden and great transitions, and a con- 
tinually varjring rate of utterance. From this extreme 
6f style in composition and in expression, we may 
descend through various stages, till we come to the 
ordinary manner of prose, in which we find plain lan- 
guage prevailing, but interspersed occasionally with 
figurative and descriptive passages, which call fot 
variation of tone, in order to produce a natural and 
appropriate expression. 

The changes which occur in animated narration 
and description, may be exemplified in the following 
extract. 

1. "As I was once sailing in a fine stout ship 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of the heavy 
fogs that prevail in. those parts, rendered it impossible 
for me to see far ahead, even in the day time ; but at 
night the weather was so thick, that we could not dis- 
tinguish any object at twice the length of our ship. — 
2. I kept lights at the mast-head, and a constant 
watch forward to look out for fishing smacks, which 
are accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. — ^3. The 
wind was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were 
going at a great rate through the water.— 4. Suddenly 
the watch gave the alarm of * a sail ahead i' but it wa» 
scarcely uttered, till we were upon her. — 5. She \ncas a 
small schooner at anchor, wifh her broadside towards 
us. — 6. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected 
to hoist a light. — 7. We struck her just amid-ships. — 
8. The force, the size, and weight of our vessel, bore 
her down below the waves ; we passed over her, and 
were hurried on our course. 

9. As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, 
I had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, 
rushing from her cabin; they had just started from 
th«ir beds to be swallowed shrieking by the waves. — 
10. I heard their" drowning cry mingling with the 
wind. — ^11. The blast that bore it to our ears swept 
us out of all further hearing. — 12. I shall never fbi- 
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get that cry ! — 13. It was some time before we could 
put the ship about, she was under such headway.— 
14. We returned, as nearly as we could gues^ to 
the place where the smack was anchored. — 15. We 
cruised about for several bours in the dense fog. — 
16. We fired several guns, and listened if we might 
hear the halloo of any survivors.; but all was silent — • 
we never heard nor saw any thing of them more ! " 

The principal changes of tone in the appropriate 
reading of this piece, are the following : — ^a change of 
force and rate occurs on leaVing the moderate tone 
with which 9 narrative generally commences, and 
which continues till circumstances of interest are in- 
troduced. The moderate commencing tone prevails 
in the first two sentences of the first paragraph, and 
is succeeded in the third sentence, ** The wind was 
blowing," .&c., by a tone of greater force and quicker 
rate, but not abruptly introduced. This change arises 
from the increasing animation and interest of the nar- 
rative, and corresponds, in force and vivacity, to the 
nature of the circumstance mentioned in the sentence. 

The next sentence, (4,) " Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm," &c., opens with an abrupt and sudden 
change to the tone of alarm and agitation, which is 
marked by rapid, forcible, and hurried artictdation, 
and a higher note than that of the preceding sentence. 

The next change is at the clause '^^ut it was 
scarcely uttered," &c. The voice drops at once to the 
deep and slow tone of awe and horror, but passes, at 
the close of the" sentence, into the hurried lone of 
terror. 

In the next two sentences, (5, and 6,) the strain of 
ordinary narrative is resumed; the tone resembling 
that used at the commencement of the piece. The 
voice rises, then, i^ pitch, and returns to the moderate 
degrees of force and rate. 

In the short sentence, (7,) "We struck her," &c., 
the voice assumes the same tone as at the clause, "till 
we were upon her;" adding the force of particular 
and earnest description, which gives great intensity to 
the tone. The change here, then, is from the moderate 
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qualities of ui^ranoe to great farcer low piieh^ and 
comparatively ^ick rate. 

The change in the next sentence, (8,) is chiefly that 
to a slower rate; the voice adapting itself in this way 
to the dilation of the desorij^tion. Oreai energy and 
the low pitch still prevail. 

At the clause, *' we passed over her," &c., the tone 
varies to ome approaching the common manner of nar- 
rative ; the circumstance introduced being menlioned 
as one inevitable and necessary. As the associations 
of the mind, however, are still those of awe and pity, 
the utterance is very slow, the pitch inclines to a low 
note, though higher than before, and the force is mod- 
erate. A slight (iccelercition, and increase offorccy take 
place at the closS, " and were hurried on our course." 
This, as well as other changes which have been men- 
tioned, is owing to the natural sympathy o^ the mind, 
arising from the interest excited by what is described. 
Care must always be taken, however, that this mod- 
erate and natural influence on the tone of the voice 
be not displaced by exaggeration and false extremes 
of expression. The utterance of feeling ever requires 
the exercise of discriminating judgment and true 
taste. 

The commencing sentence of the second paragraph, 
(9,) is characterized by a progressive increase of force, 
a pitch gradually dropping, and a rate of utterance 
constantly accelerating till the dose. This change is 
producecl by the succession of circumstances of awe 
and terror, tieightening from point to point, till they 
reach a climax. The tone of terror mingling with 
awe, as it becomes more and more intense, grows 
louder, lower, and more rapid in utterance. This 
tone is necessarily acquired from the sympathy of the 
mind with the scene presented to it; unless the read- 
ing proceeds from a mere mechanical attention to the 
words rather than the thoughts of the writer. 

The next sentence, (10,) deepens the tone produced 
by the preceding, and, for the hurried expression of 
terror, substitutes the slow manner of solemnity^ and 
its more moderate utterance as to force. 

The tope changes, in the next sentence, (11,) to ^ 
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resjeiAbliag vjery closely that of the clau^, "we 
passed ov&c b€j," whic)i occurred uear the close of 
the first para^apb. The utterance ia^ in all rejspects^ 
modercUe, but inclines still to slowness. 

The abort s^tence that follows, (12,) rej^ts the 
lope pf th^t begipning} '^I beard their drowning cry," 
iSc4:^., but with ^stiU more intensity in all respects; the 
eo^otioa bei^g tha^t pf horror^ which is expressed bv 
tbs greate;^ d^^th 9fi4 /oroe of utterance, uniting with 
the utqiost ^lowriess. 

The ordinary style of serious narrative — that of 
moderate utter$ufce in aU re;^pects — ^returns at the next 
sentence, (13,) ai^d continues till the phrase, '< but all 
was silent," i^ Uie last sentence, (16,^ which takes 
the low nptes^ ^jmtS utterance, and ^subdued force of 
^^efnnity. The coBcluding clause contains all these 
H^ialiiies fUfre pectUiarly m^rlced^ as the emotion 
passes from solemnity to awe. The emphatic manner 
of the conclusipu, however, implies more energy of 
uttersgice thau belong3 tg the preceding clause.* 

The Kvely-.iutere^t of njarrative Qompositions produces 
more striking and more numerous variations of voice, 
thftn aife usually required in the style of essays or 
discourses. But, even in this class of writings, there 
are' frequent and obvious ghanges of tone, arising from 
the nature q{ the thoughts which are expressed, and 
their conaexipu and relations va the order in which 
they are pr^euted to the mind. The following pas- 
sajge may be tafcea as an ejcample. 

1. (^Even looking forward to a nagle day, the 
q[ttrit may sometinu^s faint from an anticipation of the 
duties, the. labours, the trials to temper and patience, 
that may be expected.-r^. Now tfais ijs unjustly lay* 
ing the burden of many thousand moments upon 
one, — 3. Let any one jresolTe always to do light now^ 
leaving th&^ to do as ^t.ca&; and if be w^e to live to 

* The learner wfll peih^ps ^tcquire a more dis^iiiot idea «f vari- 
ation by repeating, in the manner described, the whole extracf, 
^eforp proc^ding to Qth^r points in this lesson. 
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the age of Methuselah, he urould never do wrong. — 
4. But the common error is to resolve to act right 
after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morning, 
or next time ; but now, just now, this once, we must go 
on the same as ever. 

6. It is easy, for instance, for the most ill-tempered 
person to resolve that the next time he is provoked he 
will not let his temper overcome him; but the victory 
would be to subdue temper on the present' provoca- 
tion.— 6. If, without taking up the burden of the 
future, we would always make the single effort at the 
present moment; while there would jit any one time 
be very little to do, yet, by this single process con* 
tinned, every thing would at last be done. 

7. It seems easier to do right to-morrow than tOr 
day, merely because we forget that when to-morrow 
comes, then will be now. — 8. Thus life passes vrith 
many, in resolutions for the future which the present 
never fulfils." 

The chief modifications of voice in this piece, are 
as follows. The tone of the first sentence is in the 
deliberate and distinct manner with which a piece in 
the didactic style usually commences; the object 
being generally a clear and correct communication of 
thought, rather than the expression of emotion; or, 
at least, the former preponderating in the utterance. 
In the reading of narrative and descriptive pieces, 
there is less danger of misapprehension or mistake; 
and the greater interest naturally attached to these 
forms of writing, more readily secures the attention. 
No effort, therefore, is required on the part of the 
reader, in commencing a piece, to produce the right 
effect; and the tone, when appropriate, intimates no 
anxiety for the result. Didactic compositions, on the 
contrary, being often designed to express distinctions 
of thou^t, to enforce truth, or inculcate opinions, 
naturally require a. more attentive and exact style of 
reading, distinguished more by distinct enunciation, 
correct emphasis, and appropriate pauses, as the nat- 
ural characteristics of intellectual expression. The 
tone of didactic reading, therefore, differs from that 
of narration or description, in commencing with a 
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ftiUer de^ee of energy y and a more regular sbwness 
of articulation ; as the very first point in a train of 
thought is of the utmost importance to a clear and 
correct conception of the whole, and requires a full 
and distinct expression. 

The tone of the second sentence differ^ from that 
of the firsts in commencing on a low strain, and grad- 
tuMy-rtsing towards the close, — ^a tone arising from 
the arguh^ntaiive character of the sentence, and its 
close connexion with the preceding. The same Aian- 
ner of commencing prevails in the third and fourth 
sentences, and also in the opening of the second para* 
graph, for the same reas(m as before. This Jast sen- 
tence being intended as an illustration or example to 
the preceding, and thrown in somewhat as a paren- 
ihesis commonly is, — ^suspending, for a moment, the 
train of thought, — it is to be read in the parenthetic 
manner of low notej diminished force, and quicker rate 
of utterance. 

The ^second sentence of the second paragraph 
returns to the general style of thought throughout the 
piece, and is not so closely connected with antededent 
meaning as the sentences which precede it. The 
tone of voice, therefore, resumes the ordinary strain 
of didactic expression, as at the commencement of 
the first sentence. In passing, accordingly, into this 
sentence, from the preceding, the utterance becomes 
higher in pilch, is increased in force, and adopts a 
shwerrate/ 

The third paragraph commences with a sentiment 
still more general than^that expressed in the preceding 
sentence. The tone of voice will consequently be of 
the same character as before, but with an additional 
degree of each quality. 

The concluding sentence of the extract forms the 
conclusion of a train of thought, and is read with the 
tone of a closing remark— on a lower strain of voice, 
with a f&rcible though somewhat moderate utterance, 
and a slofvo, deliberate movement. These character- 
istics in the tone are rendered more distinct, in this 
instance, by the serious and impressive c^t of thought 
introduced in the sentence. 
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Ebkors. The common ftnlls, m ringie Mn^ ni? 

Ist. A mechanical tmrnesmmg sameness of foid^ 
Which indicates the absence of applropriate feeling, 
and deprives spoken language of its natural expres- 
sion, by divesting it of the IcHies of feeling. 

2d. A wtmt of force and ^kndness in tone, tfiough 
oth^wise appropriate, — a fault which rtnders delivery 
feeble, uninteresting, and unimpressive.^ 

3d. An excessive farce of tone, usually attended by 
a mouthing or a drawling manner, — a style utterly 
repugnant to correct taste, imd subvetsite dt gmit6m 
emotion. 

4th. An hcUnhud and personal ioney Which charae- 
leriaes the individual speaker merely, and is not the 
appropriate expression of feeling, but rathet interferes 
with and prevents it. 

The first two of these faults would be avoided by 
entering deeply and fully into the sentiment which is 
expressed iu the language of the j>iece read or spokai« 
This can be done only by giving to it that earnest and 
steadfast attention, which is required to produce inter* 
est and sympathy in the mind, — the true source of 
appropriate and natural tones. 

The third error arises from the habit of allowing 
the attention to float on the stream of language, in* 
fstead of directing it to the thoughts expressed in what 
is read. The harmoniops succession of the words, 
an4 not the force or beauty of the ideas, becomes 
involuntarily the object which occupies the mind; 
and hence arises a measured and rythmical flow of 
tone, adapted to clauses and sentences according to 
their sound,, rather than their sense. This fault is 
usually exemplified in. the recitation of poetry, or ia 
the speaking of declamatory pieces in. prose, and 
particularly on 'exhibition' occasions, at schools and 
colleges. This habit of tone would be overcome by 
directing the attention to the thought as exclusively 
as possible ;— not sufiering the mind to linger upon 
.the phraseology, but endeavouring to attune the eaf 
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jlo a Style of uUeranee flowiiMf from the energy and 
harmony of thouglft, rather than of expression. 

The fourth class of errors, being as various as the 
habits of individuals, cannot be specifically described. 
They are necessarily points ot attention between 
teachers and pupils individually. 

Among the errors which may be traced in the tones 
of the voice, when considered as occurring in succes- 
sion, is an inflexible sameness ot voice, varying noth- 
ing iH pitch, force, or rate; — words and sentences 
being merely pronounced as so maiiy groups of sylla- 
bles, and no change of note or of tone indicating any 
transition of thought or feeling. 

Another error lies in an afiected and rhetorical 
manner, which introduces arbitrary changes of toney 
without regard to meaning; the voice of the speaker 
rising and falling, swelling and diminishing at inter- 
vals, merely for the sake of variety to the. ear. 

The bad consequences of these faults are obvious. 
By monotony in reading, we lose as much nearly as 
we should in conversation by pronouncing every word 
exactly in the same key: the voice becomes insipid 
and.childish in its tone; meaning is entirely extracted 
from it ; sense is sacrificed to timidity or awkwardness 
of habit; and the mental power of utteratice is ex- 
changed for a dull and Ufeless uniformity or organic 
exercise, — ^unworthy of a human being, and resembling 
rather the reiterated sound of a machine. 

Rhetorical affectation, on the other hand, is disgusting 
in its effect ; it obscures or changes meaning by ill- 
judged and unnecessary variations of voice ; it obtrudes 
the speaker to the exclusion of his subject, and substi- 
tutes a ridiculous parade of art for the simple and 
onstudied eloquence of nature. 

Rule I. Let every tone have its true and full, but 
chaste expression, — ^whether that of energy and loud- 
ness, or of pathos and tenderness. 
13* 
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n. Let the lone rary with the ^tittetit, ki eMe» 
mve clauses and sentences. 

in. In the tones of energetic delivery let there be 
no mouthing force or drawling sound. 

lY. Guard, against false inflections and vmb^ 
cadences. 

T. Sentences characterized by inx>derate emotion, 
but which are nearly related in signification, — ^whether 
by direct connexion, as intimated by a conjunction, of 
in the particularizing, amplifying, or illustrating bfon^ 
thought by another,— ^are read tdth a tone which pre- 
serves, at the opening of every new sentence, the lowe^ 
note of the cadence of the preceding sentence. 

YI. Sentences not connected ad abovei, require a 
new .pitch at the commencement of each, exprejssive of 
a new or unconnected thought. This piteh ^should be 
more or less high, as the idea embodied in the sentence 
is more or less distinct from those contained in that 
which precedes it, or die s^itiafient is more at less gmve 
in il!s character, and inclines accordingly to* a low 
tone.* 



SUGGESTIONS FOB PRACTICE. 

Instructors commonly consider this branch ef eloca* 
lion as oiie of late lasad difficult attaimnent, or as a 
finishing accomplishment in this department of educa« 
tion, aivd adcordingly Omit it entirely in early instrue- 
tion. As a cesiseqiteQce of this lUBglect, juvenile tones 
in reading are usually so defective, that notiiing is mors 
eomtnon than to designate a mechanicai and iaeiqpiee* 
five style of voice .as a ^ school-boy' tone. The ongin 
of faults of this description is not in the difficulty iof tin 
thing itself, but in the methods which are adopted in 
teaching, and the general custom of sequiinng that 

* The last two rules may be illustrated by refexring to the 
prose extract givea as an i9uotratio» oi* sueeei9^§ tosie?. / 
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jfl terthp yp wb0iM rofki vluit llwjr «i^faer db not fidlf 
•«ll<feistaad or cMUiot tfike an interait in. This last 
jINPCttiMtmiee », ia fact, the gieat eauae of tke prev»- 
Jiwee pf wimea^ung and inapprDpriate tones at aekooi. 
F^r ]0t tiie y<mng be m^iured to read only what is 
adapted to thmr tmpacities aad taste; and, if wnmg 
jbabit faas aot become preyiously fixed by wvong ezer- 
Vaees^ the vivacity ai the young mind, and the fiM«h 
and pliant tones of the juvenile voice, will give an ex- 
pres^on infinitely more true snd eloquent tlum we ever 
lieiur from adults. 

Effoly piactiee m modulation is of die utmost im- 
jiOsrlmkadj as the foundation of ^ood habit; and dua 
^department of elocution, instead of being deferred till 
4A(e in the course, dbouJd be kitroduped as early as 
:poesible, and cultivated widi the Utmost attenlkm. it 
^ in the very earliest stage of education that the &lie 
ti(Mie 90 ^ecpsnottly heasd in schodi, is contracted ; and 
4>e recent improvement in eknentary books, afiords at 
least ^fewpieeeSf in most, which young readers feel to 
he natmpal to their minds, and which they can read 
.wiUi true tones. Lessons of this sort should be repeai- 
edly and eamfiilly read for practice in tones, apart fioom 
4be other olsjects of reading, with a view to oiiect the 
^Mentifm. of young 4earoers more clearly and maie suc^ 
cessfully to this point. 

The first object of attention in practising, in this 
Apartment of elocution, should be to eradicate faulty 
f^rscfflial topes, as influenced by habits of utterance, 
l^tii^laticm, inflection, em|diasis, or cadence. The 
imitation c{ incorrect tones may sometimes be necea- 
esry, to^give the learner a distinct* conception of his 
iatflt. Tnis may be done by> the teacher or by the 
pupils mutually, as may seem expedient, 

l%e next point is to succeed in producing force and 
^prie^iateneas in tone and facility in variation. One 
l^pediem &r this purpose is^ by frequent illustrations 
Md repetitianjs t0 impi^ses on thie pupil's mkid the dif- 
ference* between true and false tones of voice, — tiioas 
Hf ditnified ^mirMsatien, and tlmse of familiair talk, or 
^ ^q[ie<(4)anibal tmd monotonous reading. Another 
vrnm^ i^ m^ifyJBig em>rs of this ciass, is^ by interests 
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iag cony^nation and illtutrative anecdote to bring the 
kuner's mind into the right mood of emotion, for the 
foil expression of sentiment ; and this is pecoparly im- 
portant when pieces have been previously and repeat- 
edly read, as a matter of routine, till the attention has 
become dull and the feelings indifferent 

The pupil's own attentive study of the meaning of 
what he reads, however, is the best security for natural 
force and variation of tone. little improvement can 
be made in intonation, till the learner has acquired the 
power, of abstracting his attention from a mechanical 
enunciation of the words he is reading, and can fix 
his mind with such force on the thoughts as to make 
them his own. He must get rid of the ide$i of words 
and phrases, clauses and sentences, and fasten on the 
mental objects presented to him; so that he may ex- 
press these as if they rose before him at the moment of 
utterance; Sameness of tone arises from too exclusive 
attention to words. In the mechanical and monoto- 
nous exercise of adding syllable to syllable, and word to 
word, the free play of the mind is lost, and its power 
over t^e voice consequently diminished. This effect is 
a very natural result of the usual method of instmction 
in the el^n^ts of reading ; and to shake off the habits 
called by such influence, is the first step towards im- 
provement. 

The teacher may, by his' selection of exercises in . 
reading, do much to favour the acquisition of easy and 
natural tones of voice ; if care is only taken that no 
piece be read which is above the comprehension of 
young readers, or not adapted to their taste. Mono- 
tonous dulness and forced variety of tone, are equally 
caused by promiscuous and inappropriate reading. 
Where the mind has not the command of thought and 
feeling, it will naturally flow into a mechanical atten- 
! tion to words ; and in reading or speaking, the tones of 
the voice, (as they are always a true echo -to the actual 
state of feeling,) will indicate the fact by formal and 
unmeaning utterance. 

In practising on particular passages which are found 
difficult, the teacher must show the pupil the nature of 
the tone or of the variation required — ^by practical illas* 



ft 
tnttbn; guardMg, lio^ii^et, ttgAiMt fhci impiKs imttaUnff 
or rather mimicking Ms teaciMr'fl tone, instead of 
acquiring oae of his own; sinee a natural manner, 
though tame, -is preferable lo one which borrows its 
liveliness from affec&tioar 

A great advantage may be derived from illustrations 
drawn from the tones of music, when pupils |x>Bsess a 
sufficient knowledge of that art: — its terms bemg more 
^finite and exact than those oi elocution. 
^^ Exercises in dialogue and in dramatic pieces, if 
judiciously selected, are of great practical utility, as 
means of imparting animation and variety of tone. 



EXERCIISES. 
snfGVi Toims. 

Farce or loudness: 

1. Again to the battle, Achaians ! 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance. 
* * * we've sworn, by our country's assaulter, 

By the virgitts they've dragg'd from our altars. 
By our massacred patriots, our children ift chains, 
By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 

That living, we will be victorious, 

Or that dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 

A breath of submission we breathe not. 

The sword that we 've drawn we will sheath not ; 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid. 

And the vengeance of ages haf whetted its blade. 
Earth may hide — waves ingulph — fire consume us, 
but they shall not to slavery doom us : — 

If they rule, it shsrfl be o'er our ashes and graves ; 

But we * ve smote them already with fire on the waves. 
And new triumphs on land are before us : — 
To the charge ! Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

2. Scots, who have with Wallace bled, 
Scots, whom Bruce has often led, 



Welcome to your gory bed 
Or to victory ! 
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Now 's the day and now's the hoar; 
See the front of battle lower, 
See approach proud Edward's power, 
Chains and slavery I 

Who would be a traitor knave? 
Who would fill a coward's gravel 
Who so base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Who for Scotland's king and law • 

FreedoiA's sword will strongly draw, — 
Freeman stand or freeman lall? 
Let him on with me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, — 
" We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be free." 

Lay the proud usurpers low; 
Tyrants fall in every foe, 
Liberty's in every blow, — ' 

" Let us do — or die." « 

Softness or faintness of utterance : 
The heavens are all blue; and the billow's bright 

verge 
Is frothily laved by a whispering surge. 
That heaves incessant a tranquil dirge. 
To lull the pale forms that sleep below : — , 
Forms that rock as the waters flow. 

That bright lake is still as a liquid sky : 

And when o'er its bosom the swift clouds fly, 

They pass like thoughts o'er a clep.r, blue eye. 
The fringe of thin foam that their sepulchre binds, 
Is as light as the clouds that are borne by the winds. 

Soft over its bosom the dim vapours hover 

In morning's first light : and the snowy-wing'd 
plover, 

That skims o'er the deep 

Where my loved ones sleep, 
No note of joy on this solitude flings; 
Nor shakes the mist from its drooping wings. 
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Lowpiidiofuil0ran€e: 

1. The curfew tolls, — ^the knell of parting day,* 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And lestves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape from the 
sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony'flight. 

And drox^sy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

2. An everlasting hill was torn 
From its primeval base, and borne, 
In gold and crimson vapours drest, 
To where a people are at rest, — 

Slowly it came in its mountain wrath ; 
Aiid the forests vanish' d before its path ; 
And the rude cliffs bowed ; and the waters fled ; 
And the living were buried, while over their head 
They heard the full jnarch of their foe as he sped ; — 
And the valley of life was the tomb of the dead, 
The mountain sepulchre of all I lov'd ! 

The village sank; and the giant trees 

Lean'd back from the encountering breeze, 
As this tremendous pageant movM. 
The mountain forsook his perpetual throne, 
And came down in his pomp: and his path is shown 

In barrenness and ruin ; — ^there 

His ancient mysteries lie bare ; 

His rocks in nakedness arise ; ^ 

His desolations mock the skies. 

High pitch: 

1. Come forth, O ye children of gladness^ come ! 
Where the violets lie, may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose lip, and the dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep,' to meet me fly ! 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine ! — ^I may not stay. 

2. Come hither, hither, my litle page ; 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billow's rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 
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Bot dadi Uie lMr«4it9> fir«m duM ^e ; 

• Our ship is 8 vift and strong : 
Our fleetest fideoa scarce c^u fly 
Metre merrily along. 

3. Stay, lady — stay, for mercy's sake, * 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale : 
Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake — 

'T is want that makes my cheek so pale ! 
Tet I was onoe a mother's pride, 

And my hrave father's hope and joy : 
But in the Nile's proud fight be died--?- 

And I am now an orpfa^ boy. 

Poor, foolish child; how pleased was I, 
When news of Nelson's victory came. 

Along the crowded streets to fly, 
To see the4ighted windows flame ! 

To force me home my mother sought — 
She could not bear to see my joy ! 

For with my father's life 'twas bought— 

And made me a poor orphan boy t 

Shw rate of vMercmce : 

1. Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown;--^ 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth ; 
And melancholy m^rk'd him for her own. 

Larse was his bounty and his «oul sincere ; 

rieaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to misery all he had — a tear ; 

He gain'd from heaven — 'twas all he wished, — 
a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; — 

There they alike in trembling hope repose. 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

2. b Thou that roUest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers ! whence are thy beams', O Sun ! thy 
everlasting light 1 Thou comes^ forth in thy awful 
beauty; the stars hide themselves i^ the sky; the 
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eM and ^ale^ anks ia the maiem wave. But 
thou thy^lf movest above ! Who caa be a eampanion 
of thy course 1 Tte ooks at Ifae uouotaina fall : the 
mountains thanudTea decay vith years: the ocean 
shrinks and grows again : the moon herself ia lost in 
tliya l^eavena: but diou art for erer the same, rejoicing 
ia tbe loightness of thy course. When the world ia. 
dark with tempes(3> when thunder rolls/ and light* 
ning Aies, thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, 
and laughest at the storm. — But to Ossian thou look- 
est in vain; for he beholds thy beams no more, 
whether thy yellow hair floats on the eastern clouds, 
or thou tremblest at the gates of the west But thou 
art, perhaps, like me, for a season ; thy years will 
haise'aa end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, care- 
less of the voice of the morning. Exult then, O Sun ! 
in the strength of thy youth ; — Age is dark and un- 
lovely : it is like the gtimmering light of the mooa, 
when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist is 
on the hills ; when the blast of the north is on the 
plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst 6[ his 
joumey. 

Rapid rate cf tUterance : 

1. Come, thou nymph! and bring with thee 
Mirth and youthful Jollity ; 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles ; 
Nods and becks "and wreathed smiles; 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek : 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
Aiid Laughter holding both his sides : 
Come, and trip it as ye go 
On th6 light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand bring with thee 
'The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 

2. But, Ok ! how -altered was its sprightUer twie, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
J3m* buskina gemm'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rung ! 
The fc^ikt€»'s call, i^ Fawttand XHj9^i&¥9'wn. 
14 
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The oak-er6wn'd Sistors, and thdr chaste-eyisd 

Queen, 
Sat3rn and sylvan boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

3. And there was mounting in hot haste : — ^the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speeid 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
While the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar, 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum, 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, " The foe ! — they 
come — they come." 

4. Forth from^he pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the winds of heaven, 

The archery appear : — 
For life, for life their flight they ply, 
While shriek and shout and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 

Are maddening in their rear. 

Middle pitch, moderate force and rate : 
1. Beneath a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible by shepherds trod. 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit lived ; a melancholy man, 
Who was the wonder of our wandering swains. 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 
Did they report him ; the cold earth Bis bed, 
Water his orinR:, his food the shepherd's alms. 
I .went to see him ; and my heart was touch'd 
With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake ; 
And, entering on discourse, such stories told, ' 
As-made me oft revisit his sad cell, 
For he had bfeen a soldier in his youth ; 
; And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led 
Agamst the usurping infidel, display'd 
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The blessed cross, and won the Holy Land. 

PleasM with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, thp old man would 



His years away, and act his young encounters : . 
Then having showed his wounds, he'd sit hiia 

down. 
And aH the live-long day discourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marshall'd hosts ; 
Described the motions, and explained the use 
Of the deep column, and the lengthened line, 
The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm; 
For all that Saracen or Christian knew 
Of war's vast art, was to this hermit known. 

2. My thoughts, I must confess, are tum'd on peace; 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans : Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars ; and earth's reinotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. 
'Tis time to sheath the sword and spare mankind. 
It is not Cssar, but the gods, my fathers, 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair,) 
Were to refuse the awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in Heaven's determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Rome; 
. Now let us show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves. 
But free the commonwealth. When this end fails, 
Arms have no further use. Our country's cause 
That drew our swords, now^wrests them from our 

hands. 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood ^ 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do, 
Is done already. Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

3. History is not only a valuable part of knowledge, 
but opens the door to many other parts of knowledge^ 
and affords materials to most of the sciences. And, 
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indeed, if #e eonsididr tlw AwttOBm of hoBidn M^, and 
our limited kndwledge «rf urbat passes eren ki emr own 
time, we must be sensible that we iriiotihl be fot ever 
children in understanding, were it not for dm inven- 
tioB, wUdi extends our ex{)eriez)ce to all past ages, 
muA to most distant nalionSy making tfaefti contribute 
as much to our improvement in wisdom as if they had 
actually^lain under our observationi A man aeqnainted 
with history, v^T) in some respect, be snid to have 
lived firom the beginning of the world, and to have 
been making continual additioBS to his istock itf Imowl- 
edge. 

StJCCSSSlVB TONES. 
Variation: 
[AD the preceding examples of single t^nes, maybe 
used as exercises in successive tones, in the f<rflewing 
manner. Let the pupil commence with the first ex- 
ample on Force, and immediately after reading It, pass 
to the first example of Softness or Paintness ; observ- 
ing carefully and expressing fully the change of tone 
thus produced. The first example of Middle Pitch, 
Moderate Force and Rate, may be read next; the 
change being <Aserved as befpre. The second exam- 
pM of each quality may then be re&d in the sftme man- 
ner; next the third, and so on. For further practice 
the order of the exercises may be inverted ; and the 
examples may all be repeated, in order to ibcilitate the 
power of changing the tone with suddenness, and in 
exact jidaptation to any ttansition of thought o^ emo- 
tion.] 

« 2%e Sinking Ship.'' 

Her giant form, 
O'er wi:at1ifdl surge, through HaCketting storm, 
Majestically calm, would go, 
' ' Mid the deep darkness, White as SttO\^ ! 
But gentler now the small waves glide, 
B. Like playful lambs o'er a mountain's side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her suray, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
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Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! > 
Hush ! hush ! thou Tain dreamer ! this hour it 
her last. / ' - - 

10. Five hundred souls, in one instant of dread ' 

Are hurried o'er the deck, 

And fast the miserable ship ' r^ * " .^ ' 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. ^ 

Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 
15. Her planks are torn asunder. 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock. 

And a hideous crash like thimder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine, ^ • 

That gladdened late the skies ; 
20. And her pendant, that kissed the fair moonshinei 

Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 

Gleamed softly from below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flush 
25. O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down, 

To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 
Oh ! many a dream was in the ship. 

An hour before her death ; 
30. And sights of home with sighs disturb'd 

-The sleeper's long-drawn breath. 

Instead of the murmur of the sea, 

The sailor heard the humming tree, 

Alive through all its leaves, 
36. The hum of the spreading sycamore 

That grows .before his cottage-door, 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. 

His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
^ Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy. 
40. To the dangers his father had passed : 

And his wife, — by turns she wept ana smiled. 

As she looked on the father of her child 

Returned to her heart at last. 
--4le wakes at the vessel's sudden roll, * 

46. And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Astounded, the reeling deck he paces, 

Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; — 

The whole ship's crew are there. 



i 



Waitings attmnd and cVefhead^ 
€0. Btare s|)kit8 stdpiied or diead, 

. And madness and despair. 
'»' -Notr is thd ocean's bofiom We, 

Unbroken as the floating air; ^ 

(\ut. The ship hath melted qttlle away, 
65. Like a struggling dream at break of day^ 
;^o image meets my wandering eye, 
\,But the new-riseli stttt and the suittiy Af. 
: ui.^ Though the night-sfeadeis ate gon^, yec a tapour 
dull 
Bedims the wai^s so beautfful ; 
'* N60. While a low and mrfandioly moan 
Mourns for tile glory that hath flown^ 

The principal changes of tone, in the reading or 
reciting of this piece, are the following. — ;The com- 
mencing strain is that of admiraiion caused by sMin^ 
tiff and strength. The tone therefore is deept and 
fprcMjBy and somewhat skno. This tone pervades the 
first ^ee lines ; — its peculiar qualities ail indBasing 
in degtee till the olose of the third. 

The first change takos place in passing to the style 
of calm and beautiful descriplum, in the fbarth aisd 
fifth lines ; the tone becoming Jsofi^ and passing into 
the middle pitch and moderate rate. 

The tone of admiratiati is resumed in die sixth line, 
and is strengthened by the ^addition of that of exuUa^ 
tioUj, approaching to that of vaunting or boasting. 
The change of voice is to low but loud and rather 
rapid utterance, mcrea»ng gradual^ in the seventh 
and eighth lines. 

In the ninth line, there is a sudden transition to the 
language of solemn rebuke. The voice passes to « 
very low pitch, ^low utterance, and suppressed force. - 
At the middle of the same line, there is a perceptible 
change produced by the manner of solemn and em- 
phatic assertion; the tone becoming more energetic 
and more slaw^ and falling still lower. 

The commencing strain of the tenth line, is in tlie 
manner of solemn and emphaiic description. The 
tone accordingly di&rs from that (rf the closing part 
of Ihe preceding line only in raising the pitch; the 



Jire» tJoA slmmu»$ 0{ tittorattce rmii^xiiBg nearly at 
Mfoi«. At the phrase, .'^ in one inetant of dread,'' 
tberie iera sudden change^ to rupidiiy, from the nature 
of the event introduced, and to law and forcible utter- 
1SXK» ftom the same cause; the tone indicating the 
logfaeet decree of yehement excitement, ariaing firom 
the stbmpt introduction of circumstances of terror and 
ngUatiion. This tone continues throughout the next 
^ao!^ \mt is greatly heightened ki all its characteristic 
qualities, by the emotion of terror^ caused by ib» rafNid 
<tatsummation of the catastrc^he described. 

Hie' tone of the twelfth line, is that of grief and 
^'Bgret. The voice, tfierefore, beeomes elote, rises to a 
■higher pitch than before, and is moderate in the force 
x>f utterance. The manner of emphatic description w 
vdded to tfin general tone in the next line ; the pUck 
mcatfrdmgly fiMSj and the force is much increased. ' 

Tht fourteenth Ime introduces particular and vitid 
^ieecHption, which is gradually heightened in the next 
three lines. The tone of agitation returns to some 
tatent ; and the voice deepens, and becomes nutre atid 
tnt^re rapid and forcible, as it proceeds. 

In tlve eighteenth line, the pathetic manner begins^ 
to min^e with the description ; and the rate of voice 
lieeoaiftes slow, rises to a higher strain, and has its 
farce very much stAdued, The pathetic qualities of 
^e tone increase in the next line, and stiU moire in the 
twentieths The deeper tone and still sUnoer utterance^ 
tut ffreater force, of regret^ prevail in the tw^ity- 
1fi»t tine. 

The pathetic tone returns in the twedty-seoond line, 
3aiid braigs back the voice to a strain rather higher m 
its notes, gender in its force, and more languid in its 
movement. The poetic beauty of style in the next 
three lines, grves^ occasion for a still more pathetic 
4one, as the description expands. 

The twenty-sixth line introduces a circumstance of 
fuwe in the description ; and the voice sinks to a lower 
note, tad ^e utterance acquires forced The poetic 
beaxOy of ti»e description, blending with the tone of awe 
kk 4he next line, produces a simper and gentler strain 
of 'ei±pi€S8ion, 
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The maimer of de&p g^fi penrades the tweaty* 
eighth line ; and th9 change of voice is to law and 
j£ir, yet farcMe expression. The same general style 
characterizes the next three lines. 

In the diirty-second line, the language commences 
a strain of poetic and beauHful descriptkmj associated 
with circumstances of pathos. Porce is repressed in 
the tone ; the voice rises to the middle pitch ; and the 
rate of utterance is still slow. This style continues 
till the close of the thirty-seventh line. 

Jojf, minglififf with pathos, is the succeeding claHs 
of emotions. The tone increases m force, and takes a 
livelier and quicker utterance. In the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth lines, however, the tone of tenderness predom- 
inates; — diminishing the vivacity, iind consequently 
reducing the force, but raising the vote, and rendering 
the movement more slow. Through the next three 
lines, the same tones prevail, but marked still more 
strikinglv by the characteristics of tenderness, on the 
one hand, and^oy on the other. 

The forty-fourth line commences with a sudden and 
abrupt change to the tone of terror,— producing the 
deepest notes, and the most forcible and rapid utterance 
combined. The tone of horror succeeds in the next 
line, which is comparatively slow, but deep and ener^ 
getic. The tone of amazemerU follows, which runs 
on higher notes, and a quicker rate, and rather less 
forcible utterance. The high and hurried tone of 
agitation and confusion, pervades the forty-seventh 
line. The tone becomes somewhat slower in the next 
line, Kni.faUs \ few notes ; as the previous agitation is 
displaced, for a moment, by the tone of sublimity and 
awe, arising from the contemplation of the pending 
catastrophe, as connected with the number of victims. 

In the forty-ninth line, the tone changes to that ot 
deep grief ifi strong expression .^— ^the utterance is on 
middle notes, but hud and slow. In the next line, the 
tone of amazement and confusion, is introduced. The 
utterance asshmes a quicker rate, a more abrupt force, 
and a lower note. The tone of utter horror succeeds^, 
in the next line ; and the voice falls to its lowest notes, 
but acquires t?ie utmost force wi|:h a rate much slower* 
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ITkM JBcogMg^ of the pied» letimis, la Uie fiftf- 
aecmid line, to the «tyla of eoAn d bjcry tipn, but 
blended tiri^ the tone of ifwe, from the nature of the 
eiaNHutostiaieefl that have preeeded. The roiee nam 
to- the fnkUUe pUch nearly; the degree of Ibsce is 
sUght;" and die rate of ucterance la Terjr afair. The 
saaie general tone pervades the three suoceeding 
Ikftes: beooming somewhat simper^ kwet^ and mmm 
* JiOnMe^ as the deaoriptioa advances to ciiewnstances 
of awa. 

- The afetr and disimet manner of mJmmUpif prevmib 
in the fifty*eixlh and My-seventh Unes. 

The mood of gloom and melancholy commences in 
the fifty-eighth line, and rims through the fifty-nintfi| 
hut moderaied by the tone of beautiful descryHion. 
The voice sinks to a low and slow strain, but sustained 
by a moderate force. 

In the sixtieth line, the preceding tone becomes very 
'^hep, and peculiarly slow ; the force diminishing as the 
©motions of gloom and melancholy are deepened by 
lliose of awe and ^tf; the poetic freatr/y oi descrij^ 
tion, however, still softenings to some extent, the 
whole character of the tone, and preventing any ap- 
proach to harshness or abruptness.*^ 

To cultivate rightly the powers of expression in 
young learners, exercises in the above manner of 
explanatory analysis, should be practised, with the 
aid of the teacher, on every piece which is read as a 
- lesson on tones. Nor wiiX this prove a difficult task 
to pupils of the age supposed to have. been attained 
by those who make use of this vdume, if the exercise 
is never attempted on pieces not adapted to the taste 
and feelinffs of youth. Generally, however, it would 
be advisable that the teacher should allow his pupils 
the benefit of full illustration, by his performing this 
exercise frequently, in the way of example, betore. it 
If^made a regular lesson for classes or individuals.' 

* The limiu prescribed to an elementary book, render it impoasi* 
ble to extend the analysis to further examples. The specimeni 
towever, which has been gfiven, may perha|« be sufficient to aog- 
gest the kind of exercise intended. 
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Tie great object of such practice is to draw the atten- ' 
tion of learners to the various states of mind, dt 
moods of feeling, which produce modulaticm and 
other changes of tone; that these mental circuni' 
stances may, on any occasion, be readily and dis- 
tinctly recognised; and that their appropriate tones 
may be inseparably associated with them. Reading 
may thus be mad^ a matter of understanding and 
true feeling, instead of being, as it now too generally 
is, a matter of mere mechanical routine ; and elocu* 
tion may become what it should be,-r-an intellectual 
accomplishment, and not an artificial acquirement 



CADENCE. 

General Observations. The completion of a thought 
is expressed, not only by the long pause which tHkes 
place at the end of a sentence, but, usually, by a fall- 
ing of the voice, on the closing words, to a lower pitch 
than that which prevailed in the body of the sentence. 
This closing descent in the tone, is termed cadence. 
Its use is to prevent the abruptness and irregularity 
of sound which would be produced by continuing the 
prevailing pitch to the close of the sentence, — ^a tone 
which would have the effect of exciting expectation 
of farther expression, and would therefore be at vari- 
ance both with harmony and sense. 

The cadence, when appropriately used, produces to 
the ear the effect of the full formation or completion 
of sentiment. It is among the chief sources of har- 
mony and variety in speech, and forms a true and 
chaste ornament in reading. The absence of it, in 
circumstances where it is required, gives an indefinite 
and wandering* tone to the termination of a sentence: 
while, on the other hand, a uniform and mechaniSSl 
use of it, gives to reading that unmeaning, formal, and 
tedious style, which distinguishes its tones froin, tho 
natural, animated, and varied expression of the voico 
in conversation. 
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DinNiTixMV. Cajdence is the dosng tone of & len- 

tence. 

Note. The etymology of this word has led to a 
false- notion which is very current in regard to read- 
ing, — ^that every sentence has a falling close. Hence 
the common direction, Let the voice fall at a period. 
This rule would be a just one for the reading of a 
single sentence which required the downward slide. 
It is quite the reverse, however, for a sentence which 
happens to terminate with the rising inflection; as 
may be perceived by the following example : 

" Lady, you utter madness and not sirrow.^^ 

Nor will such a rule apply when one sentence is merely 
introductory to another, or when a negative sentence 
is followed by an affirmative one. For example: 
'< Your enemies may be formidable by their numbers 
and their p6wer. But He who is with you is mightier 
than they." '' True politeness is not a mere compli- 
ance with arbitrary custom. It is the expression of a 
refined benevolence," , 

The word cadence^ as used by the ancient rhetori* 
cians, was applied to the close of a ^ period,' or sentence 
embracing a complete sentiment, with all its modifica- 
tions. But in modem stvle, a sentence is often com- 
pleted in the compass of a few words ; and the full 
stop is no security that a whole idea is expressed. 
The frequency of the period, or full stop, is a matter 
of taste and custom, and dependent on no uniform rule 
of thought or of language. Thus, at the time when 
the Spectator appeared, it was customary to write a 
succession of single sentences connected by a conjunc- 
tion, as component parts merely of a long compound 
sentence, and to point them with a semicolon."^ In 

• u i*he strange and abflnrd variety that is so apparent in men's 
actions shows plainly they can never proceed immediately from rea- 
son ; so pure a fountain emits no such troubled waters ; they must 
necessarily arise from the passions, which are to the mind as the 
winds to a ship, they only can move it, and they too often destroy 
it ; if fair and gentle, they guide it into the harbour ; if contrary 
iind f\mous, they overset it in the waves : in the same manner is 
the B&ind assisted or endangered by the passions ; reason most then 
take the place of the pilot, and can never fail of securing hei 
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oar own day, 4he leadmrf of cmamis tansa^ m soish 
casesj the fiul stop at each single sentence. But, i« nik 
cases, we mlist seek for a rule less fluctitating than 
that of fashion or temporary taste, to guide the voice 
in the expression of sentiment ; and tnis we can find 
only in the meaning. The appropriate tone of thought 
ana feeling, must be left to decide whether the voic^ 
shall fall or rise. 

Cadence, then, if we do use the word, should T)0 
understood, arbitrarily, to signify the closing tone 'of a 
sentence, as expressive of meaning prececBng or fol- 
lowing. 

The unmeaning and mechanical style of reading, 
which IS too generally exemplified at school, «nd in 
pnrfessional performances, is chiefly characterized 1^ 
a continually returning fall c^ voice al the end of 
every 'sentence, — so uniform that it might be used as 
a guide by which to count the exact number of sen^ 
fences read. A whole paragraph is read as 4SO many 
detached and independent sentences, forming distinct 
and unconnected propositions or maxims. Animated, 
natural, and appro|Nriate reading, on the contrary, 
avoids this firequent fall, and keeps up that p^pe£»ai 
variety which the changes of sense require. This 
^ect it produces by modifying the close of every sen* 
lence, according to its meaning in connexion with the 
rest. ^A reader who uses this style, gives every «ien- 
lence as a dependent part of a connected whole, and 
thus gives unity and harmony to a train of thougbk 
This effect he attains by disregarding the arbitrary 
rule for a fall of voice at every p^iod, and seeking his 
guidance from the sense of what he utters, as he does 
m his habits of cpmmon conversation,— making no 
difierence whatever in the two cases, but what arises, 
of necessity, from the more regular form of written 
sentences. ^ 

Rule I. Every complete' and independent sentence 

charge, if die be not waating to berself ; the etRength of the p«i< 
sions will neyer be accepted as an excuse for oomplyiBg with them ; 
they were designed for subjectioa, and if a man suffens them to g«t 
the upper baad, he (hen betxays the liberty of hw mm 9mL"^^ 
Bp€cik0r9 No. 408. 
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iHrieh does aot imniMie vithit nodifytt^islftiiaey hm 
the faUiDg inflectioiL 

iV0#0. Tbe note to vhidi rtie cad^ice fitUs, and th« 
space through wUch it deooendB, mie dependent on the 
eiaae^tioB with which the sentiment should be uttered, 
or on the length and complication of the sentence. In 
strong emotion, the cadence is often both abrupt and 
low: thus, 

"Let us do, or die.** 

In gentle emotion, the cadence is gfadnal and mod* 
erate : 

^^ How sweet themoonligbt sleeps upon this bank." 

la short sentences, in which emotion does not pre- 
vail, the fall is slight. " Human life is the journey ot 
a day." In long sentences the fall is more obvious, 
and commences farther from the close. " As we per- 
ceiire t^ ^diadow to have moved along tiie dial, but 
did not pearceive its maving; and it appears that the 
grass has giown, though nobody, ever saw it grow : 
so the advances we make in knowledge, as thev con- 
sist ot such minute steps, ar^ only percfeivabie by the 
distance." 

Rule II. Sentences which terminate with a modi- 
fying phrase, and all sentences which qualify or affect, 
in any way, a preceding sentence, or are introductory 
to other sentences, close with a tone adapted to the 
mod ific a ti o n 4x ^^nnexion of meaning. 

" My sentence is for open war : of wiles 
(More %me3tpert) I boast not; them let those 
OoiUrive who need, or wb^ they need : not n6w. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heaven's fugitives 7"* 

Errors. The common faults of eadenoe arCj 1st, 
detaj/ing thefaU of voice till the last word of the sen- 

* Farther examples may be foimd in the appropriate exeiciies 
OB Inflection. 

15 
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tmoe, aad dropping at once tmaj perhaps, a uxdfinm 
and level tone preceding; 2d, falling very low in the 
closing phraae ; 3d) faUing at too early a point in the 
sentence ; 4th, using a wamng tone of voice^ which 
makes a false emphasis near the close ; 5th, a gradual 
gliding downward from the opening of the sentence; 
6th, a gradual diminishing of the force of the voice, 
till it becomes nearly inaudible at the close ; 7th, the 
disagreeabie satneness produced by the repetition of 
any of these tones throughout a piece. 

The various faulty cadences which have been men- 
tioned, including the last, might be expressed thus to 
the eye. 

1st 7^ dropping of the voice vpon the last word: 

<* The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard 
of impositicms, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
not to be • The most faithful allies of the' 

computed, 
commonwealth have been treated as 

enemies. 
Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to death 
with 

tortures." 

This fault might be represented by a sort of dia- 
gram, thus : 

1 1 :i 

8d. A low fall on the closing^pkrase : 

" The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard 
of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
not 

computed. 
The most faithful allies, of the commonw^th have 
been treated 

as 

enemies. 
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Boman citiz»s have been put to death 

like 

dares.'' 
This fault might be represented thus : 

\ ^ S 

3d. Falling ai too early a point in the sentence : 
A ."The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and un- 
heard of impositions, extorted from the industrious 
podr, 

are not to be computed. The most faithful aUi^s 
of the commonwe&lth 

have been treated as Enemies." 
Roman citizens have been piit to de4th 

like slives."* . 

This cadence is not quite so uniform as either of the 
preceding, and cannot be so strictly copied to the eye 
— comparatively, however, it would run thus': 



^x^ s^s:- 



4th. False emphasis and undulation at the dose of a 
sentence : 
" The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard 
of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The most faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Romcui 
citizens have been put to death like slaves." 

This fault might be represented thus : 



6th, & 6th. IHminishing and gradually descending 



The most faithful allies of the commonwealth 
have 

been 

treated 

88 

enemies. 

* This cadence is always accompanied by the inflectioii of < 
|]ulio phrase.' 
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Roman citizens 

have been 

put 

dealli 

Gke 

This fault may be iq^ireseDted diu»: 



The Jirat of the faults arises fr&n a habit of read^ 
ing with a mechanical attention to the words, instead 
of an intelligent observation c^ meaning. It is the 
appropriate tone of children, while the difficulty of 
reading still remains, to some eztent, or whea they 
are reading what they do not understand. The habit 
of attending solely or chiefly to the words of a sen* 
tence, soon becomes fixed as a permanent one, and 
entails unmeaning and arbitrary tones on the reading 
even of adults. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
tone is at variance with all meaning, and that it can 
be removed only by a close attention to the sense of 
what is read. 

The second fault in cadence is contracted usually 
by reading grave and formal pieces ; the solemnity of 
«tyle in which is unnatural to the tones of youth. 
The usual standard inadvertently adopted by boys in 
the reading of such pieces, is that which they too often 
hear from the pulpit. The effect of this tone is to sub- 
stitute a heavy and hoHow-sounding close, bearing a 
measured proportion to the preceding parts of a seq- 
tence, for the true and varied tone of meaning. This 
cadence is especially inappropriate in the young, and • 
should be carefully avoided by directing the attentfon 
to the nature of the sentiment which is expressed, and 
adapting the voice to the meaning, and not to a certain 
routine of mechanical utterance. 

The third fault, that of beginning to fall too soon, 
also arises from'the mind being in the habit of attend- 
mg to the language, rather than to the tbourfit, and 
trom the wrong impression that there must neceiMarflf 
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•be & fall at the close of erery sentence, and, periiaps, 
too, from a mistake in taste, by which the yonng reM- 
er is led to imagine that there is something pleasing to 
the ear, in a regular and fcNrmal descent of the yoice* 
This tone is imaroidabiy associated with a pedantic 
manner, and should be carefully guarded against, by 
endeavouring. to keep the voice in the same strain of 
expression which would be observed in conversation, 
when not marked by incorrect or inappropriate tones. 
The meaning, of a sentence, and nothinjg else, can 
suggest the true tone. 

Tlie fourth error in cadence is the tone oflen heard 
at the close of sentences, in the speaking of declama-- 
tory pieces at school and college exhibitions. It falls 
upon the ear with a sound resembling the close of an 
hexameter verse. Like the faults already mentioned, 
it is characterized by a mechanical and measured flow 
of voice, depending on the succession of the. words, 
and not on the meaning of the sentence. The speaker 
is inadvertently carric^i away by the rhetorical force 
and rhythm of the language, and thus loses a clear and 
distinct conception of the sentiment. The tone of 
energy, instead of falling only on emphatic words, is 
distributed vaguely over the whole surface of a sen- 
tence, and floats off in an undulating and half-musical 
close. This fault would be avoided by directing the 
attention to the thoughts rather than to the language 
of a piece, said by observitig the true emphasis of 
meaning, instead of an arbitrary emphasis of sound. 

The Jifih and sixth faults usually occur in the same 
general tone ; the voice commencing eVery sentence on 
a comparatively high note, and with a moderate degree 
of force, but the pitch gradually falling, and the loud« 
ness gradually diminishing, in the progress of the sen- 
tence, till the tone has nearly died away at the close. 
These faults originate in the habits contracted in child- 
hood, from the unnatural attempt to read too loud, pr 
iia too large a room, and thus to make an effort which 
the powers of the voice, are, at that early age, incapa- 
ble of sustaining. The young reader soon gets accus- 
tomed to this subsiding tone, as a matter of course in 
aU reading, until it becomes as it were the flxed gait 
15* 
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af lui Toieo, vliidi Iw isTOliiiiCsiflir tmsferd to i 
Mifes of bis progieat is edacatioB, and mwett <o pio- 
Jbmooal efibrls in matuTe yean. 
^ ThiiT objectiomJlrfe tone ivould, like ail others^ be 
removed by the habit of attending to tiie meaning of 
what is lead or spoken, mon dian to the phraaeology. 
Written aentenees diiSfer from diose of cmrvieisatioB 
chiefly in their faiyeiaion ; the most fevdble and ex- 
messive phrases being generally placed last in order. 
This arrangement fieivours soength of style in oompo- 
sition; but it needs a sustained and regularly inerea»> 
ing force of roice, to gi've it just utterance. In good 
reading, accordingly, the tcme strengthens progreanreiy 
in a sentence, — especially if long or complex; whilst 
in beble and unimpressi^vie reading, the Toice is gradu- 
ally dwindling where the faingnage requires increasing 
energy. 

The sinking cadence owes its peccdiar tonet, in part, 
to the habit of resuming a fadghpitch at die conunenc* 
ing word of every sentence. ThdM tone prevents tlie 
expression of connected meaning; as it makes every 
sentence a separate ob|ect to the ear, and prodnoes 
something Uke a sense of weariness in the hearer, hf 
the continual reouneace of its dying note. 

This &ult arises in part, also, from tiie medianiad 
habit of attending to sentences as such, and not to their , 
▼alue, or their connexion in signification. When iwe 
sentences are connected in meaning, the latter, if ap* 
propriately read, commences on the low note used at 
the close of the former. The unity of sound thus pro- 
duced, fiivBs the sentences a unity to the ear. The 
rising of the vdce to a new pitch, at the opening of a 
new sentence, indicates, by the diange of note, a 
diange of meaning, or a transition to a new and difler* 
ent thought 

Take, for example, the following sentences; and let 
tl^pn be read first in such a manner that the jclause, 
^Hit fills the mind with the largest variety of Ideas," 
shall run upon the same note precisely with which the 
word << senses," in the preoeding sentence, was uttered j 
•--using that word for a key-note, as ycni would (he 
mnmd of a piioh-rpipe. in this reading, tibe tone of 
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let Ifae. 9»ii|c9ie08 be rof4 with a tiev or high pitch 
upon the opening <^ Ihe eeceod^ and the voice obyir 
ously wanders off, as if to express a distinct and im<* 
GonMefeied idea. 

^Om sight is the most perfect and most deli^itfijl 
^ aU awr eenaee. It jfilis the mind with the hirgett 
vafietf of ii^as, conreraes with its oh^ootM at the 
greatest distanee, and coatiniies the longest in acticm 
vidbont heing fifed or satiated with its pn^r enjoy^ 
ments.'" 

The tmifbrm fecttrrenoe, then, of a high pitch at the 
beginning of every sentence, must have the effect of 
destroying the natural connexion of thought, and Avm 
of obBemring or changing the sense. It is still a clear 
conception of meaning, however, on which the learner 
is to depend as the only guide to appropriate cadence* 
For the mult of a dwindUng cadence would not occur, 
but for the mechanical change of pitch, which is at 
variance wkh meaning. 

The fnilt -vHiich is mentioned last in the enumera* 
tion of errors, is the necessary resnlt of the frequent 
rcf^tition or constant recurrence of any one of the 
preceding faults. It implies, then, all the disadvanta- 
ges of each singly, aggravated by perpetual reiteration, 
and thus leading to a sameness of sound, which is not 
less disagreeable to the ear, than the particular tone 
conadeied singly. 

This, and all the other &ulty habits of cadence. 
v%re greatly aggravated in verse. [See Reading ot 
Pv^try.] 



SUO^fiSiaONS FOB PRACTICE. 

* The personal tone of each pupil must regulate the 
adopt on of expedients for the rwnoval of^ habitual 
iaults in regard to cadence. The chief thing to be 
impieised on the mind, is tho deviation of the voice 
from Ihe tone of the meaning; since all pupils do not 
possess a ready ear for tine discrimination of soimde 
considered in relation to nmsic, or even to general good 
tiste. lbg^isA}oa may s<nnetimes be resorted to, oa 
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die part of the teaehfir, with good eflfeet ; and, under 
doe supeHntendence, mutual correction by the pupils 
tfiemselves, may be very serviceable in correcting bad 
cadence. 

The correction of the fault mentioned first, requires 
a complete renovation of mental habit, and a wakeful, 
active attention to what is read. Animated and inter- 
esting pieces, in familiar style, will afford the best sub- 
jects for practice, with a view to the removal of this 
fatdt The same suggestimi maybe made in reference 
to the errors numl^red second, third, and fourth. 
Lively and humorous pieces will be most useful, when 
the object of practice is to do away the duninishing 
and half-pathetic cadence. 

The expedient of practising in company with the 
teacher, cannot be so freely recommended here as in 
other departments of elocution; since adults, and 
especially teachers, are generally prone to a degree of 
formality in cadence, which, when transferred to the 
style of the yoimg, has a very unfavourable effect The 
utmost care, too, is necessary in selecting pieces "for 
practice; that when didactic and declamatory exercises 
arc prescribed, they may not prove, as they too gene- 
rally do, a source of irretrievable injury to tone and 
cadence, from the nature of the- sentiments, and the 
forms of expression, prevailing in the passage which 
is read or spoken. Unintelligible ideas and formal 
language are the chief sources of false and unmeaning 
cadence, as well as of most other defects in reading 
and declamation. 



READING OP POETRY. 

General (Mservations, The reading of poetry differs 
from that of prose, chiefly in the following circum* 
stances. Poetry, being the expression "of imaginative 
states of mind, produces a much greater force, variety, 
and vividnoss of thought and feeling, than usually 
occur in prose, which is the language of sentiment in 
\t9 ordinary form. The qualities of voice required by 
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die tbmm, eomspopd to iti pednUar trails ottaMJom^ 
vfaicfa sffo dUtingttiakud by great i&tenwty; running 
sometimes to ihe ^itremes of tone, and often varying 
from one strain to another. Prose generally preserves 
a moie moderate expcessMHi, and a more equable 
movement of voice, as coinciding with the plaiiMV 
qualities of thought aad language. The rhythmical 
flow of voice, pxodnoed by versification, combiningi 
with the sense of poetic beauty of conception, natu- 
Tally creates a musical or melodious strain of utter- 
ance, in the reading of poetry, which must be avoided 
in ]>rose, as inccmsistent with the practical style of 
sentiment and expression, and the irregular succession 
of soimds, which appropriately belong to this form of 
writing. 

The chief requisites, then, for the appropriate read- 
ing of poetry, are a clear and distinct conception of 
the thoughts expressed in the passage which is read, 
a full and natural sympathy with the emotions which 
combine with these thoughts, and a discriminating ear 
for the melody and harmony of verse. The states of 
mind which produce vividness and variety of tone, 
have been already adverted to ; and some of the most 
striking instances of their occurrence have been 

Kinted out, in the examples and explanations of the 
ison on tones. It is to the eflect of the rhythm a£ 
verse, therefore, that the present lesson is intended (e 
direct the learner's attention. 

DBFiinTioif. The chief aflSsctions or modifications 
of voice, arising from the utterance of verse, may be 
arranged in the manner observed in the lesson on 
tones, and classed under the heads of force, pitch, and 
rate. To these qualities we must add that of metre, 
or prosodial tinie^ which gives character to rhythm, 
and to which * rate' is, in fact, but subordinate. — Time, 
though '.it exists in the reading or speaking of prose, 
is not so distinctly perceptible in this form of utter- 
ance as in tiiat of verse. This quality of vocal ex- 
pression is that which keeps in just proportion the 
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kngth of every sonnd, the rate W the successkm ni 
■ounds, and the duration of pauses, whether arising 
firom meaning or merely firoip versification. 

The effect of time on a passage which expresises an 
emotion requiring a sbiw utterance, would be, (as in 
the following example of sokmnUy and reverence,) to 
prolong every single sound, to ren(ier the succession of 
sounds slow, to make the pauses long which arise 
from the sentiment, and those which belong to tiie 
verse, perceptible and distinct : 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
TTius wondrous fair ! thyself how wondrous then; 
Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens^ 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works." * ■ 

A gay and lively strain of poetry, if correctly timed, 
Would be distinguished, (as, for example^ the lines 
from Milton's L' Allegro, page 157,) by brevity in sin- 
gle sounds, rapid succession of sounds, snd' short 
pauses, both as regards the meaning and the verse. 

The proportion of sound, of its succession, and of 
its intervals, (as r^ilated by the metre, or measure, of 
time,) is, in both these instances, — and not les^ in all 
other cases, — ^a main circumstance in the true poetic 
character of the utterance, and & point without which 
the language must deviate into the manner of prose. 
Time, indeed, is as essential to poetry as to music. 

The modifications of tone arising from the influence 
of poetry, are chiefly the following : 

1st Rate. Poetry being, as far as the 'ear is con- 
cerned, a rhythmical succession of sounds, it becomes 
necessary, in point of fact, as well as agreeable to the 
ear, that every sound should be dwelt upon long 
enough to give a fulf impression of its true quantity 
or length. The reading of poetry, therefore, is distin- 
guished from that of prose, by a comparative prolong* 
ation or indulgence of eyery soimd. 
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ThB UmoB of pco0e reading, not being affeetad bjr 

any accommodation to melody or hannony of souniL 
but solely by the plain and direct conveyance ot 
meaning, the Voice inclines to brevity. Poetry im- 
plies, in all its expression, a reference to pleasure; 
and the ear is to be gratified by sound, while the 
mind is receiving ideas. A slightly prolonged articu- 
lation, therefore, becomes necessary in the readingof 
verse, to afford due scope to the beauty of sound : it 
constitutes the natural expression, also, of the grati- 
fication derived, through the ear, from (he pleasing 
form in which objects are offered to the attention; 
since the sense tends to dwell on what gives delight to 
the mind. Rapidity and brevity in utterance, accord- 
ingly, destroy the'effect of poetry to the ear. 

The length of single sounds occasions, of necessity, 
a slow succession of them. The general style of 
utterance in poetic reading, therefore, is slower than 
that of prose. 

The preceding explanations may be applied to the 
following stanza."^ 

" All hail ! thou lovely queen of night, 

Bright empress of the starry sky ! 
The meekness of thy silvery light 

Beams gladness on the gazer's eye. 
While from thy peerless throne on high 

Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon, 
And bidd'st the clouds of darkness fly 

Before thy glory, — ^harvest moon ! " 

2d. Force. The general effect of verse on the 
force of the voice, is to diminish it slightly, as com- 
pared with tj^e same quality of utterance in prose. 
This result is produced chiefly by softening the aAnipU 
ness of force, — ^partly through the prolongation of 

* The pioloBgation of sound mentioiied above i» a qai^ty which 
has been described as comparative merely. It must be confined to 
a Tery moderate degree. • 



yet perceptible stteBbig of every soimd, «speeisAy 
long vowek, — somewhat m the maimer of singingy 
though only a distant approach to it. 

The rhythm of merse iiientifies it so fer with music: 
fhe 'swell' is inseparable from musical utterance; 
and the reading of poetry consequently partakes of it 
The slight sural of voice in verse differs, however, 
from that of musie, in not being so regular in its 
formation. The swell of mnmc i^ a gradual increase 
of force, from the beginning to the middle of a note, — 
from which point it aiminishes as regularly and grad- 
ually as it mcreased in approaching it. An exact 
copy of this style of utterance, even in a rapid de- 
livery, — in which it would be comparatively obscured 
by the quick succession of sounds,— cannot be trans- 
ferred, even to prose, without creating the fiauk of a 
mouthing tone. The swell of verse differs from tiiat 
of music, not only in being very sHght, or baxely per- 
ceptible, but in attaining its utmost force at a point 
comparatively near to its commencem^it, and Ihence 
decreasing, in a manner which leav€tt the dimMi^^ 
.ing of the force much more apparent to the ear^ than 
the increasing of it when approaching to its utmost 
degree. 

This slight swell of voice is a natural and indispai- 
sable charact^istic of poetic tone, without which the 
utterance becomes hard and prosaic. A slow and 
careful reading of the first line, and especially of ttte 
first two words, of the stanzas already queued, will 
exemplify this modification of voice. 

3d. Pitch, The effect of poetry on the pitch of 
the voice, is usually, in consequence of the more vivid 
emotion by which it is characterized, to carry the 
voice to a higher or lower note than in prose, accord- 
ing to the nature of the emotion expressed, as grave 
and deep-toned, or hjelining to a high strain of utter- 
ance. 

Prosodial Pauses. The general office of ' time/ in 
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legulating. ill* moiiKadm df tliv ^oiee^ fan been 
4il8«dy nie!ilioii6di. Iti^ peeaHet effect on the reading 
of Terse depends much on two pauses, one essential to 
all forms of metre, and the other chiefly to those 
which run to comparative length in' single lines, as 
heroic and blank verse, ahd, s<Mnetimes, anapoestic 
meastii!^'. Thei^e' pauses are termed ^^^uri and (XBsvraL 
The former takes pla<r<i atthe cnrf of every line where 
it would' not destroy^ the natural connexion of sense; 
and the latter, at or near the midiUe of a line. 

Thefihal pauses in the following stansta, coindde.. 
at, tfie^ close of the finst two lines, witft the sense arid' 
the punctuation. But at the close of the third, the^ 
final pause must be omitted as inappropriate and mi^ 
meaning.' 

' ^Oias Linden, whear the stin uras low. 
All tiloodles^ lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

OC Iser rolling rapidly." ££ ^v^Uv^ti Mc^^ 
Note. The JbM pause v&tf ofteiTToihcides' with 
the rhetorical pause^ which wa^ mentioned and' exem- 
pUfied in^ the lesson* on pauses. If this coincidence 
does not exist, an$l no grammatical stop occurs, no 
jjnmse should be observed- in the reading, 

l^he cfBsttral ijfSiMs^, in heroic and blank verse, 
occurs commonly at the end of the fourth syllable, 
but changes its place occasionally, to produce a more 
^eeable and varied haitoony. 

" Not half so swift* I the trembling doves can ffy", 
When the fierce eagle | cleaves the liquid sky; 
Not half s^ swiftly | the fietce eagle moves, 
When^ through the clouds | he drives ttite trfembling 
doves." 
' "Now came stilf evening on, | and twilight gray 
Hadf I in her sober livery | all things clad; 

* This mark denotes the caefiural paoee. 

t Some verses are divided by a double cssurtdl pause of aUeilir' 
duzation than that of the common c»Mua»> 
16 
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SUence accompanied; I far beast and iHzd, ^ 
They* | to their grassy couch, | these"*!^ | to their 
nests *" 

Were slunk, | all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long I her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased : | now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires;.! Hesperus that led 
fThe starry host, | rode brightest, | till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, | at length 
Apparent queen I unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark | her silver mantle threw." 

The csesural pause in anapcBstic verse, falls appro- 
priately near the middle of the line. But harmony 
and variety require not unfrequently a deviation from 
this rule. 

" Tis night ; I and the landscape is lovely no more : 
I mourn; f but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For mom is approaching, | your charms to restore, 
Perfiim'd with fresh fragrance | and glittering 
with dew." 

" Mybanks | they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur J invites me to sleep ; 
My grottoes | are shaded with trees. 
And my hiUs | are white over with sheep." 

Note 1. The ccBsural pause is to be observed only 
when it coincides with the rhetorical pause ; and the 
latter may sometimes produce a double pause or cfemi- 
emsura; thus, 

^ " The look | that spoke gladness and welcome ( was 
gone. 
The blaze | that shone bright in the hall | was no 
more; 
A stranger was there, | with a bosom of stone : 
And cold was his look, | as I enter'd the door." ^ 

2d. This pause is comparatively slight^ and is 
sometimes entirely omitted in the shorter forms of 
verse. 

- ?- "^^^ P*"^® is sometimes termed derm-aesuraL as it has but 
^ mif the,length of that which occurs at the CKsura. 
t oe© note on preceding page. 
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" Remote from cities | liVd a swain 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head | was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience | made him sage." 

" Or, if it b* thy will and pleasure, 
Direct my plough | to find a treasure ! " 

Metre. 
Metre is the mea»ure^ or ^time' of rhythm, arising 
from the arrangement of successive sounds^ in ' itsem- . 
bers'' or groups, corresponding to or contrasted with 
each other in length or shortness^ ferce or weakness,-^ 
denominated metrical feet^ and constituting prosodial 
*time.' ' 

These correspondences and contrasts in sound, pro* 
duce to the ear a degree of that eflfect which belongs, ia 
its full expression, to the ^ beat ' in music. The value 
of metre may be made to appear in a very striking 
light, by reading a passage of poetry, without regard 
to its rhythm, and in the manner of prose. We may 
take for example the opening of Paradise Lost, and 
arrange it to the eye as prose, in the following manner; 
'* Of man's first disobedience ; and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one 
greater man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
sing, heavenly muse.", This passage, if read with al 
due attention to rhythm, will produce a very different 
effect to the ear, and become at once invested with a 
sonorous harmony of utterance. 

"Of man's first disobedience; and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! " 

The groups or portions of sound into which rhythm 
divides itself, are, in the language of prosody, called 
Jeet: of these, the following are the pirincipal that 
i>ccur in English vers6 ; the ianUms, consisting of two 
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•fUables ; the £nt Mtber AfM, cat wt^oo^iilis^/^ botli, 
and the seconfi either lon^ or acoentei, of hoth, as 
*^ adore," "for^di* :" — the ^ocAee, ^w^hich is e^iactly 
the iambus inverted, as ^^/dtdlj" ^^irror:^^ — the 
. pyrrhiCj which consists of two short syllables, »s the 
first two words in the phrase '"«n a recess:" — ^the 
spondee^ which consists of two long syllables, as ^^low^ 
browed': " — the anapcBsty eionsisting of three syllables, 
the first two shor-t, and t^e third ]mj^^ ^s -^'com- 
plalsafU." 

The preralence of any one of these feet, gives rise 
to the classification of verse as iambic, trochaic, or 
unap€B9tie; each requiring an apprapriaie but -chagte 
rhythm in the utterance. The j^MM^cfee and pfrrkifi 
occur only as occasional feet, thrown in for varie^ in 
particular verses; thus, 

" She all night long her wkoxojos descant sung ; " — 

<< 'Twas from pbilosophjf man lesgrn'd to tame 
The soil."— 

Note. The trochee and the ana^st,^though they 
;DsualIy form distinct species of verse, ai*e occasionally 
introduced, like the pyrrhic and the spondee, for variety 
of rhythm; thuSj 

" L5! from the echoing ^e and thnndSring ^ame 
Poison and plague, and yelling rage are fle^." 

Iambic verse has the following among other subdi- 
visions : heroic — or the rhyming couplet, ^two lines,) 
nf five iambic feet, or ten syllables in each line. This 
kind of verse occurs in horde p^ems, — ^(the narrative 
of heroic actions or enterprises ; ) but it is also used in 
lofty or grave subjects, generally. A stanza is some- 
times formed of four heroic couplets, or eight lines 
rhyming in successive or alternate pairs, and an 
Alexandrine verse, — a line of six iambic feet, or twelve 
syllableHt. See examples of this stanza in the ' ^gges- 
tions' for practice on this lesson, — under the heads of 
* moderate ' and * lively ' utterance. 

Blank verse differs from heroic metre in consisting 

•These naiics m« nsed to distingvush kmg aod short sylliAleL 
mil xhfij KS9 Icuafened axfaitiBrily to those ^wliich ate uaaoottitsd 
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of single lin^, and bsiiig entirrty destitute of rhvme--^ 
hence its epithet of ' ilankJ This species oi verse 
is restricted to the highest order of subjects. Examples 
of heroic and blank verse were given in the applica- 
tion of the csBSural pause. ^ 

Verses y or lines, are arranged in stanzas, or succes- 
sive portions, according to rhymes — the correspondence 
of the sound of syllables to each other ; and hence the 
further subdivision of iambic verse, as classed in 
couplets or distichs. Thus, are formed heroic verse, 
and the couplet of four iambuses, or eight syllables in 
each line, (called therefoi^e octasyllabie,) of which the 
following is an example : 

" The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seem'd to have kno^a a better day. 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy." 

A very common form of* iambic verse, is the qua^ 
train or stanza of four lines, in which the rhyme occurs 
on alternate lines, according to their correspondence in 
the number of their syllables ; the first and third lines 
containing eight syllables, or four iaq^bic feet; stnd the 
second and fourth, six syllables, or three feet; as ii^ 
the following example : 

" The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 
Shone round him, o'er the dead ; 

« " Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 
As bom to rule the storm, 
A creature of heroic blood, 
- A proud though childlike form." 

A less common form of the iambic stanza is that in 
which no verse contains more than three iambic feet or 
their equivalents. This species of stanza belongjs pf 
pieces of great force and animation. 

^' It was the wild midnight : 
. A storm was on the sky ; 
16* 
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The Ui^tBiiig gKve Hs Ught, 

And tl^ thimd«i echoed bjr. — 

**The torrent swept the gfcn, 
The ocean lash'd the shore; 
Then rose the Spartan men 
To Ihake their bed in gore.'* 

TVochaic Terse occurs more rarely in separate con^ 
positions^ being usually interspersed with iambie 
measure, for yariety of rhythm. It is exesaplified iu 
Milton's L' Allegro. 

^^ Straight mine eye hath caught new pltasures, 
While the landscape round it measures; 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide."* 

Anapasiic measure is found chiefly in the following 
forms: — the longer^ containing four feet; and the 
9herier^ containing three. 

Of the former, &e following stanzas are examples : 

t" The evening was glorious; and light through the 

trees, 
Play the sunshine and rain-drops, the birds and the 

breeze; 
♦The landscape, outstretchhig in loveliness, lay 
On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 

" For the Queen of the Spring, as she pass'd down 

th^ vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her bifeath on the 

gale; p^ 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, 
And flush in her footsteps sprang herbage and 

flowers." 

The sh<Mrter anapaestic statiza is exemplified in the 
following extract. 

* Some writers prefer to olaas tlusi uid sinular awMuiea Biidw 
the general head of iambio verse, deficient iu one syllable at the 
. beginning of each line. The trochaic Manning, however, is better 
adapted to reading or rodtation. 

J The first foot of snch verses, is sometimea an iambu«» 
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^"Te winds that have made sue youf qporly 

^ConTey to this desolate sbcwe 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more ! 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me 1 
Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a fnend I am never to see. 

^^ How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift- wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair.'^ «* 

The influence of the various kinds of verse on the 
voice, may be considered as affecting generally the 
r0fU, ox'movemerU, and the time, of utterance. Thus, 
blank verse is remarkably shw and McUdy in the char* 
acter of its tone ; and the timing of the pauses requires , 
attention chiefly to length. Heroic verse is commonly 
in the same prevailing strain^ but not to such an extent 
as the preceding. The octosyllabic metre is generally 
more quick and lively in its movement, and the pauses 
are comparatively brief. But, under the influence of 
slow timcj it gives intensity to ^ief, and tenderness to 
the pathetic tone. The qua£rain or four-line stanza in 
the common form, (called sometimes common metre,) 
has a comparatively musical arrangement of the lines, 
and a peculiar character in its cadence,*— which admits 
o^#s expressing the extremes of emotion whether grave 
or gay. It prevails, accordingly, in hymns and in bal" 
lads alike, — whether the latter are pathetic or humorous. 
It derives the former character from the observance of 
slow rate, and the latter from quick rate. 

Trochaic verse has a peculiar energy, from the 
abruptness of its character; — ^the foot commencing 
either with a long or an accented syllable. In gay 
pieeeSf, and with quick time in utterance, it produces a 

* See mote on pieeedins page. 
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dancing stiain of voice, peculiarly adapted to the ex- 
pression of joy ; while in grave and vehement strains, 
with daw Hme^ it produces the utmost /orce and severity 
of tone. These two extremes are strikingly exempli- 
fied in Milton's L' Allegro and II Penseroso. 

Anap<Bstic metre has a peculiar /uffne^^ and sweetness 
of melody. Slow time accordingly renders it deeply 
pathetic, and quick time renders it the most graceful 
expression oi joy. This, as well as iambic and tro- 
chaic verse, becomes well fitted to express the mood 
oi calmness and tranquillity, when the raie is rendered 
moderate.* 

Errors. The chief faults which usually occur in 
the relEiding of poetry, are the following : 

1st J'oo rapid utterance, by which the effect of 
verse is lost to the ear; the space of time allowed for 
the formation of each sound not being sufficient to 
admit of its completion, and the succession of all so 
rapid that they tend to obliterate each other, or at least 
fail of acquiring a just proportion. The general hurry 
of voice abridges the pauses, and sacrifices every char- 
acteristic beauty of the metre. 

2d. A plain and dry articukUion, which, though 
sufficiently distinct for meaning, withholds the apprp- 
priate tone of poetry, and turns every line into prose, 
by neglecting to accommodate the voice to emotion and 
to rhythm. 

3d. There is also the opposite fault of a mouthing 
and chanting tone, producing the effect of bombS^st, 
and of mock solemnity. This error consists in carry- 
ing prolongation and swell to excess, and causes the 
style of reading or reciting to fall consequently into 
the manner of extravagance and caricature, rather 
than that of strong emotion. 

• Most of these explanations may be applied by lepeatinff the 
examples quoted in the preceding part of this lessoa. 



portion of syllables to each other^ and to tfieir place, 
jkB componeoii parts of metrical feet,^ — in the kregular 
and varying succession of the different parts of a line, 
as compared with each other, — in the want of corre- 
spond^ice and symmetry in the pauses, whether as 
compared with each other, or with the average rate of 
utterance. 

Some readers' err in all these particulars, and others 
in several, but most in at least one. The effect of any 
of these faults is to destroy, as fair as it extends, the 
harmonious flow of verse, and to impair the perception 
of that harmony in thought, of which poetry is the 
e2q)ression. 

5th. A very {Hrevalent source of faults in the read- 
ing of poetry, consists in the mechtmical observance of 
the fined and ccBsural patises, without regard to mean* 
^ing. 

The error in regard to the final pause, would be 
exemplified thus, in the following instances : 
" Of man's first disobedience ; and the fruii 

Of that forbidden tree," &c. 
"Which is read thus, '^ Of man's first disobedienco 
and the fruit— ^f that forbidden tree," &c. 

" Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in h^ sorber livery all things clad." ^ 
Read thus, *'<Now came still evening on and twi- 
Jightgray — had in lier sober livery," &c. 
"And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser roUing rapidly." 
Read, "And dark as winter was the flow-— ^f Isflr 
rolling rapidly." 

The error of e^Beurul pause would occur thus : 
" The look that spok€ gladness and welcome was 

gone." 
Read thus, "The look that spoke ^adness— and 
welcome was gone." 
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'^The bla296 that dioue Inright in the hall was no 

more." 
Read thus, '^ The blaze that shone br^ht— in the 

hall was no more.^' 

" The boy stood on the burning deck." 
Read, " The boy stood on — ^the burning deck." 
The ridiculous effects of this error it is unnecessary 

to describe at length. 

6th. Reading lUeraUy and unifarmiy according to 
the rhythm^ or the particular metre of a passage or of 
a stanza, without regard to emphasis. 

This error may be considered as arising either frona 
the want of a clear conception of the sens^ of what 13 
read, or from the overlooking of particular instances 
in which the poetic license of substituting one foot for 
another, is indulged, as happens in the following line, 
in which the spondee is twice substituted for the iam- 
bus. The faulty reading Is thus : 

" Now came still evening on," &c., for 
" Now came still evening on," &c. 
" The boy stood on the burning deck," for 
" The boy stood on the burning deck;" 
The trochee being substituted for the iambus, as the 
second foot 

"And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly," for 
J* And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly ;" 
The pyrrhic being substituted for the iambus, as the 
third foot. 

This fault is sometimes carried so far as to change 
the accent of words ; thus, 

" Yet beautiful' and bright he stood," for 
"Yet beautiful and bright he stood;" 

With the pyrrhic instead of the iambus, as the 
second foot. 

Sometimes an improper elision of a syUable or letter, 
takes place in the same way : 
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" No more thus brooding o'er yon heap . 

With aVrice painful vigils keep," for 
" With avarice painful vigils keep.'* 

The principle on which the anapaest is to be pi^ 
served in the second foot, is this. The verse admits, 
for variety, the occurrence of a spondee in the same 
situation ; and as the latter contains two long syllables, 
or four short quantities, the former is nothing more than 
its strict equivalent in numbers ; since it contains ex- 
actly the same amoimt of progodial quantity. 

To the same class of errors belong the following pro- 
nunciations : "dang'rous" for dangerous, "sev'ral" 
for severaly "ev'ry" for every^ "i* th' open sky" 
'•for in the open sky. No attention should be paid to 
such apostrophes : they belong to a style which is 
become obsolete. 

Note. Poetry occasionally employs a more ancient 
style of langusige, than would be appropriate in prose. 
This distinction extends not only to the use of wcwds 
obsolete in prose, but also to forms of accent which 
are no longer authorized by good usage. Hence we 
find in verse such accents as the following : con'tribute, 
con'template, obdu'rate, &c., requiring a change from 
present custom in pronunciation. The rule of taste 
is, in these and similar instances, to follow the verse ; 
as we should do ih pronouncing *'wind" to rhyme 
with " find," and " wound " to rhyme with " ground," 
but not in other circumstances. In neither case, how- 
ever, ought this principle of accommodation to be 
carried to extremes, as it would be if obeyed in the 
following or similar case;^: 

" Who now triumphsj and in the excess of joy." — 
" Of thrones and mighty seraphim />ro«/^ate." — 
" Last of my race — on battle plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! " 
" His neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
In June, December, and in Jtily 
'Tis all the same to Harry Gill." 

7th. * A fault which is peculiar to the reading of the 
stanza in common metre, and which is familiarly 
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called 'fiing song,' aiise^ from life' os^ of a^ ^ftong 
inflection at the end of the second line. 

The aenae is usually* left incomplete, or there is a 
continuance, or connexion of thought, which requires 
the rising slide, at the close of this line; and when 
these reasons for this inflection do not exist, the princi- 
ple of the preralence of the rising inflection in poetry, 
— ^mentioned in the rules on inflection,^would' still 
require it, in most instances. The structure of the 
common metre stanza, makes this inflection peculiarly 
important to harmony. The closing syllable of the 
second line contains the sound' which is to be repeated 
for rhyme at the end of the fourth line; and if the for- 
mer terminates with the same inflection as the latter, 
f which it must do if the falling slide is used in the 
former,) there is a kind of mockmg echo, produced by 
t&e repetition of the inflection ; and this mechatiicid 
corre^[K>ndence is rend^d peculiarly striking aild db- 
agfeeable, by the additionfltl influence of the rliy»ie, 
which takes away all possibility of the fault being* 
obscured by any shade of variety in the somid of syl«- 
lables. 

The bad efiect of this echoing inflection, is farther 
heightened, in most instances, by the reader ovetiook- 
ing the fact, that, in the progress of the stan2a,^more 
force and depth of sentiment usually become percep- 
tiye in the third' line ; nequiring, therefore, a^ Ibw^r 
pitch" at its commencement, than' the prevailing strain 
of the first and second lines. The neglect of an ap- 
propriate lowering of the note at this point, leaves the 
voice to drift out of the stanza on the same note nearly 
with that of ^e opening strain. Here is an additional 
cause of the unhappy eflect of the echoing notesr, a't 
the close of the stanza, as^ compared with the end of 
the sQcond line. To the unnecessary sameness of 
inflection, and the unavoidable sameness of rhyme, is 
added a perfect sameness of note in both cases ; — all 
which w©uld be avbided by attending to the proper 
inflection at the close of the second' line, and the true 
pitch at the begiimii^ of the third. The mocking: or 
echomg,cadence: would thus be avoided. 



^ISm effmiloi the dlxMre findt ^vntt lis^eroeiTed hf' 
Teading the following stanzas with the udling inflee- 
tMm iastead oi ther iwng^ at the end of the second 
line, and keeping the same pitch on the last two ]iaa» 
as on the first two» 

'' But not when the death-prayer is said, 
The- life^ of life departs ; 
The body in the grave is^laid, 
Its beauty in our hearts. 

And holy nndhight voices sweet 

Like .fragrance fili the room ; 
And hap}ty ghosts with noiseless feet 

Come brightening from the tomb." 

BJtnLB. Poetrysdiould be read more slowly than ptaae^ 

— vn^ a mederaie prolongation of vowel and liquid 
sounds, — with a slight degree of nvusical utterance, — 
it. exact titncy as prescribed by the emotion expressed 
in given passages, and by* the nature of the verse. 
The utterance should indicate the metre, but should 
never render it prominent ; and, in r}iyming linesj the 
rising inflection should generally terminate the first; 
the facing being, carefully avoided, unless when indis- 
pensable to force of emotion, or to the completion of 
sense not connected with subsequent expression. 



SU0et»TIONS FOR PRACTtCB. 

The fault of rapidity may be most easily corrected 
by the pupil reading along with the teacher ; the exer- 
cise being, siratiltaneously performed. This practice 
may be continued till t^e proper rate of utterance is 
attained in simultaneous reading. The learner may, 
inihisf next stage of progress, read after the teacher;, 
till he acquire such a command of his voice that he 
can: read in the slowest style of utterance that' any 

Eiece may require. This gradation, of exercise may 
e tTKnsferred: to the- practice of whole classes; and 
staanui' suited to this purpose may be seleetedi and 
arraQgad: ia? such a^ sueeessicn. as. to.' prodiioe^ ki one 
17 
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ovder, a gradnal qmekening of yoice, and in another, 
a gradual retarding of it. 

The different rates of utterance which are most £re» 
qoently required, are the following : 

Slowest: "The bell strikes one. — We take no note of 
time, 
But from its loss : to p:iye it, then, a tongue, 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of iny departed hours. 
Where are theyl — With the years beyond the 
flood!" 

i 

Slow: " This is thfe place, the centre of the grove : 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn is tliis midnight scene ! 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Through* skies where I could count each little starj 
The fanning west wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
The river rushing o'er its pebbled bed. 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. — 
In such a place as this, at such an hour, 
(If ancestry can be in aught believed,) 
Descending spirits have conversed witn man. 
And told the secrets of the world unknown." 

Moderate : " But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling dowij the mountain sidej 
The- lowing herd ; the sheepfold's simple bell ; 
The pipe of early^shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the clifls above; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, and linnet's lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove." 

Lwely: "With merriment and song, and timbrels 
clear, 
A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance : 
The little warriors doff the targe and spear, 
And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 
They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance 
To ri^t, to left, they thread the flying maae ; 
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Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along : with many-coloured rays 
Of tapirs, gems, and gold, the echoing forests blaze." 

. Quick : " Now, even now, my joys run high, 
As on the mountain turf I lie ; 
While the wanton zephyr sings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep j 
While the biras unbounded fly, 
And with music fill the sky. 
Now, even now, my joys run high." 

These exercises may be read backward, as a disci- 
pline of the voice in retarding utterance. The exam* 
pies may then be read singly and taken at randonii 
with a view to aid the learner in carrying a distinct 
oonceptipn of rate in his mind, so as to apply it when 
occasion requires. 

The fault of prosaic utterance arises either from the 
want of a lively conception of the beauty of the ob» 
JQcts which poetry presents to the mind, or from a 
want of *ear' for the effJect of poetic numbers. — ^The 
farmer source of error may be aone away by conver- 
sation between the teacher and the pupil, on the pieces 
.which are read. Such conversation may be led by 
questions from the teacher, on the nature' and charac- 
ter of the objects which are described, or of the events 
which are related, in the passage which is read as an 
exercise. Skilful management* in this way may pre- 
pare the mind of the reader for a full and natural 
expression of thought by the voice.* 

The want of ear for poetic tone requires attention to 
considerations more mechanical, and will occasion a 
necessity for frequent, particular, and minute illus- 
tration and explanation, on the, part of the teacher. 
The difference between the appropriate tones of poetry 

* A pieliminaiy analysis of this sort may be performed in answer 
to such questions as the following : " What are the chief objects, 
incidents, or sentiments, introduced in this piece, paragraph, or 
Btan^u? " " What effect have these on the mind, or what feelings 
^ they prodncel ** ** What are tl^ tones of voice that express 
these feelings? " * ■ 
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teacher ppeeemoe any knov^ledgeiof «(maic, it'ivdll be 
rfound Terjr ^lerFioeable, 113 » tsonice -of ilkwkFBtion in 
this department* 

The fauhs df a sweHing andchanimg utterance may 
be correeted by requiring of the .pupil a previous read* 
ing of every exercise, m the tone of prose: and, to 
facilitate this discipline, a certain number of .fines may 
be written off in me prose .form, so as to aid Ihe ear 
through the -eye. When the tone of poetry is added, 
it should, especiaHy at first, go but Tittle beyond that 
of prose, ana thence be graoually, but carefully in* 
creased, till it attain tbB full -expression of poetic 
-ottesaiice. 

Errors in time may be best eorredted by -a Tery 
jdow and almost chaAtiiig lone, aocompaniefl by a %eatt 
inarking the time as in music. This exercise must aft 
£x8t be performed m conjunction between Ibe pupH 
and the teacher; it may afterwards be rq>eated alCer 
^e teacher; and, when snfBcient piogvess ba» been 
-Made, it may be performed by the pupil ^alcme. 

ITAt fauUs 4f meohanice^ manner tn .the Jmal -ami 
'cmMwrci j wwi ig , are to be corrected bf regarding only 
-the true rheflorieal pause, et by observing thatisf Ole 
punctuation, and by adverlHig to the nature etf the 
pause required by the versifioation, so as to diserimt- 
sale the aerai-c«esura from the complete esBSura, and 
the short, double caesural from the long, single esBSU* 
Mfl puse. 

The errors arieing 'frenn ieo dose an ehservance of 
snotre, mnj be eorrected by^ resorting, at first, to the 
manner of prose reading; writing off for this purpose, 
if fiecessary, a number of lines or stanzas as prose, 
on which to practise. Something of the prose tone 
may be retained as^ long as there is any risk of the 
time of Terse becoming too perceptible to the ear. 
IHie right point at which to stop, in proceeding from 
the prosaic tone towards that which becomes faulty, 
if carried to the opposite extretaie, is a thing which 

^ Much asaiatance will he deriTedheze hmi Dr. RnshVi PhilM* 
pphT ot the Voice, or from aelear and praoticid *>^nffrfiid bv JDlr. 
HarW, entitled, A Gramina?of Elocution. ^ ^ 
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idiep^icbi on. the exercise of the living voice, and cao* 
not, therefore, be indicated with exactness in any 
written explanations on the subject It may be 
spoken of, in general, as a middle point between 
extremes. But, with the aid of an instructor, the 
learner will not find it difficult to be ascertained. 

The error in the inflection of the common metre 
stanzasj is to be rectified by referring to the lesson on 
inflections and that on tones. 

This fault of habit, however, as it is of very general 
occurrence, in the reading of hymns, — whether in 
public or in private practice, — i& deserving of closer 
attention ana more particular exemplification, than 
most others. 

The following hymn is accordingly marked, to be 
used as an exercise in this department of elocuticm. 
The acute accent at the end of the second line, indi- 
cates the appropriate rising inflection, which, in such 
instances, inclines slightly upward, in the style pecu- 
liar to poetry, as distinguished from prose ; while the 
common error, as mentioned on a former page, allows 
the voice to fall at the end of the second line, with the 
tone of a cadence, — a fault which destroys the unity 
of the sentiment, and the connexion of the two main 
parts of the stanza, besides producing the bad effect 
of a " sing-song '* style at the close, by the unavoida^ 
ble repetition of the peculiar notes of cadence, when 
they come to be given in their appropriate place. 

The student would do well, here, to turn back, 
before reading the subjoined example, and reperuse 
the remarks on the above-mentioned error, which 
commence at the foot of page 191. Let him then read 
the staoz^s, so as to exemplify the common error, and, 
afterwards, read them in the manner indicated by the 
accents. The former reading will be found to have 
the effect of letting the voice drop at the end of the 
second line, as it properly does at the close of a sen- 
tence. By this tone, the poet's thought is made to 
seem complete at the end o£ the second line ; and the 
third and fourth lines of the stanza are given as a new 
sentence, disconnected from the preceding; while by 
keeping the voice up, --^with tjie moderate, suspensive 
17* 
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4ifKig slide, whidi bekmgs to the tone «f vevse, in Ae 
expreflBkNt of a thovgiht pertiaUy, — not fally,-— ksooi- 
pleled, the unitj of the nntUBent, and the eoimexioii 
of the parts of the stanza^ are preserved to the ear, 
and the monotoaoos, ialae, eflTect of the frequently 
reeurruig tone of cadence, it avoided. 

Exerdae m the Readbtg 9f JB^ftmns. 

There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal r^ign ; 

Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never fading flowers : 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 

This heavenly land from ours. 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living gr6en ; 

So to the Jews/air Canaan stood. 
While Jordj^n rolled between. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 

To cross this narrow s6a. 
And linger trembling on the brink, 

And ^ar to launch away. 

Oh ! could we make our doubts removOi — 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, — 

And see the Canaan that we love, 
With unbeclouded eyes, — 

Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape 6'er, 

Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore. 



EUDIMENTS OF GESTURE. 

XNTEODUCTOET OBSSBYATIONS. 

1 At^BB^ss, as a combination of speech and action, 
directs itself to the mind, through the ear and the eye. 
Regarded as an art, it consists, accordingly, of two 
parts,— elocution, or the regulated functions of thd 
- toice, — and gesture, or the proper management of the 
body. 

llie subject of elocution has been discussed in the 
preceding pages. Gesture derires its existence from 
the necessary sympathy of mind and body. It is by 
no means a mere product of art. A sympathetic action 
of the outward frame, in correspondence with the 
activity of the mind, is necessarily exerted in the com- 
munication of thought and feeling, and results from a 
law of man's constitution. The repression of such 
action may, it is tnie, become an habitual trait in the 
character of indiv^iduals and of nations ; so may the 
opposite characteristic of redundancy in gesture. Ex- 
amples of these extremes are furnished in the rigid 
stillness of body, which is customary in the elocution 
of Scotland, or of New England, and in the ceasdess 
movement and gesture of the French. 

Education, too, has a powerful influence on delivery 
The exclusive application of the understanding, a too 
passive continuance of attention, or a native sluggish- 
ness of habit, indulged, has a tendency to quell or 
|)revent emotion, and to keep back its corporeal indica« 
tions ; while the habitual and unrestramed play of 
imagination, or of feeling, impels to vivid expression 
in tone, and to the visible manifestations of attitude and 
action. Hence the" contrasts of manner exhibited in 
the delivery of the studious and sedentary, or the 
phlegmatic, and that of the active, the gay, or the 
unaginative ; — ^both of which usually nm to excess, 
producing the morbid style of lifelessness and inaction, 
or the puerile manner of mere animal vivacity. 
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Education, as the great ag^it in human impioye* 
ment, aims not at a local, or particular, but an ideal 
and general excellence in man. Early culture, there^ 
fore, should be so directed as to free the mental habits, 
and their external traces, from the injurious influences 
of imperfect or erroneous example, and to give the 
youthful powers that free and generous scope, which 
their full development requires. The standard of per- 
fection in address should be formed on no views limited 
merely by the arbitrary customs of a community, — 
perhaps by the corrupting influence of neglect or per«- 
version, as regards the aiscipline of imagination and 
taste. The genuine style of eloquence is that, surely, 
which gives the strongest, freest, and truest expression 
to the natural blending of thought and emotion within 
the human breast; — ^breaking through all arbitrary 
restraint, and submitting only to the guidance of 
reason, — or, r-ather, Ustening intuitively to its sijgges* 
tions- 

The common errors of judgment and taste, on this 
subject, seem to lie in the supposition that thought and 
feeling may be separated in their expression. Every 
day furnishes examples of speakers, who, from the 
coldness of their manner, seem to think that they can 
succeed in imparting sentiment without emotion, — and 
of those, whose rhetorical and mechanical warmth 
appears to aim at eloquence by emotion not founded 
on thought. 

. The tendency of deep interest, and of earnest, 
cordial emphasis, is always to impart impulse to the 
arm, as well as to the voice. The instruction, there- 
ifore, or the example, which inculcates the suppression 
of gesture, is defective and injurious ; as it checks the 
firee action both of body and mind. The unlimited 
indulgence of fancy, or the ungoverned expression of 
feeling, on the other hand, leads either to a puerile or 
merely passionate manner, and loses the influence of 
intellect, in a false excitement of emotion. 

A good address is that which, in the first place, may 
be briefly characterized by the epithet manly. It 
possesses force^ — consequently exemption from all 
forms of weakness ;—/rcccifom, (a natural'consequence 



of force,) implying exemption from constraint and em- 
iMirrassment These are the first and indispensable 
rudiments of action. Next in importance, is an appro- 
priate or discriminating sty4e,^-«-the result of genius, 
or of successful discii>line, — ^which adapts itself to 
different oocasinns, subjects, and sentbnents ; varying 
as circumstances require, and avoiding every impro- 
priety of manner, whether arising £rom personal habit, 
or temporary inadvertency and error. Last in order, 
and as a negative quality, chieiSy, may be mentionea 
jgrcLce, or those modes of action which obey nature's 
Tawa of symme^ and motioQ, irom the intuitive per- 
ception of beauty, and the disciplined or natural sub- 
jection of the muscular system to the ascendancy of 
mmd and taste. 

These elementary principles are all that have been 
deemed important in the instruction attempt^ in the 
.follonring pages. All else, it is thought, may best ^be 
left to the mind and manner of the individual, — ^which, 
if not j)erverted or neglected, would, p^haps, render 
direct instruction, in any case, comparatively unim- 
j^rtant 

'The effects of accomplished eratory are to be lookea 
for £rom no single -source : they are the fruits of the 
whole coiKse of mental culture unbraced in education. 
The end of this manual will have been fully accom- 
jlished^ if teacbers are eciabled, by the use of it, to lay, 
in season, the foundation of habit ^ so as to preserve 
the style of their pupils from the |Hrominent iaults of 
uncultivated or pe^rverted taste, "t*" 

'*trhe rales and principles illastTated in the following pages^ ave 
l^iefly tetwn ihimthat rich and 'copious volume, Austin^s Chiro- 
nomia, — ^but modified as experience has suggested, and adapted to 
AjB dellails of practical instractioA. 

The above work on Gesture, aad that of Dr. Rurii on the Voioe^ 
iSotA the fullest instruction in Oratory, that has.y-et been pf^esented 
'tti the English, if not in aigr other language. 
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ATTIT0DE. 
. MOTBMBIfTS PBBPARATORT TO SPKAKING. 

Oratory consists of two parts ; — one addressing the 
ear, through the voice; and the other, the eye, by 
action or gesture. The latter implies a certain attitude 
of body, as essential to it ; and hence the necessity of 
attending, in the first insta;xce, to the attitude or posi- 
tion in which the speaker presents himself to the eye. 
The characteristics of goodf attitude big firmness, free- 
dom, appropriateness, and grace. 

It becomes necessary here to advert to the manner 
in which young speakers introduce themselves to their 
audience ; the introductory bow being seldom what it 
should be, a salutation of respect, actually addressed 
to the assembly, but commonly a very awkward at- 
tempt at a bow, and one so performed as to cast down 
the eyes towards the floor of the room, or the feet of the 
speaker, and to show not his countenance, but the 
crown of his head, A bow, or any other mark of 
respect, (except prostration,) has no meaning in it, 
unless the eye of the individual who performs it, is 
directed to the eyes of those to whom it is addressed. 

In figure 1, of the engraved illustrations, the round- 
ing of the shoulders, and the dangling or drooping of 
the arms, are added to the above lault. 

The opposite and somewhat comic effects of the 
fault of bending the body mechanically, drawing in the 
elbows, and turning up the face, are represented in 
figure 2. 

The proper form of the bow, with its moderate 
curve, is illustrated in figure 3. 

" The common faults of the bow aftd other preparatory 
movements, are feebhnessy constraint, embarrassment^ 
impropriety^ and awkwardness,^ 

• In most dialogues, and in some very animated pieces of poetry, 
the commencing bow should be omitted, as unfayourable to the 
full effect of the dramatic or poetic character oflhe delivery, which, 
in some instances, requires abruptness. 
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General Remarks. It is of the utmost consequence 
to observe a correct position of the feet, not merely 
because an incorrect position is ungraceful, but because 
the easy and natural movement of every part of the 
body, depends on the feet being properly placed. 
Awkward and constrained movements of the feet, and • 
rigid, unseemly action, are inseparable from a bad 
attitude. An easy and graceful position, on the con- 
trary, favours appropriate and becoming movement, 
and tends to render it habitual. 

The following sentiments, quoted from Austin's 
Chironomia, may be serviceable in this place, as in- 
troductory to details. 

"The gracefulness of motion in the human frame, 
consists in the facility and security with which it is 
executed ; and the grace of any position consists in the 
facility with which it can be varied. Hence, in the 
standing figure, the position is graceful when the 
weight of the body is principally supported on one leg, 
while the other is so placed as to be r&tdy to relieve it 
promptly and without efibrt." " The foot which sus- 
tains the principal weight must be so placed, that a 
perpendicular line, let fall from the pit of the neck, 
shall pass through the heel of that foot. Of course, the 
centre of gravity of the body is, for the time, in that 
line; whilst the other foot assists merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping the body balanced in the position, and 
of preventing it from tottering." [See Figs. lOth, 11th, 
12th, 13th.] 

" In the various positions of the feet, care is to be 
taken that the grace which is aimed at be attended 
with simplicity. The position of the orator is equally 
removed from the awkwardness of the rustic, with 
toes turned in, and knees bent, and frojn the affectation 
of the dancing-master, whose position runs to the 
opposite extreme. The orator is to adopt such posi- 

. * Much of the effect of gesture depends on the attitude in which 
it is perfonned, and from which it seems to spring. Attitude is, 
in fact, a preliminary to gesture, and as the character of attitude 
depeads chiefly on the position of the feet , this last mentioned point 
hecomas the first in order, in practical lessons on gesture. 
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tions only as coaaigfe wUk muolyinoA simple grace. 
Tlie toea axe. to be moderately turned outwai^ butrvtt 
to be constrained; the limbs are to be. disposed so as to. 
support the body with, ease, and to admit of flowing^ 
and graceful movement. The sustaining foot is to be. 
planted, firmly ; the leg braced, but not contracted ; tba-. 
other foot and limb must press lightly, and be held 
relaxed, so as to be reaidy for immediate change and! 
action." 

'^ In changing the positions of the feet, the motions, 
are to be made with the utmost: simplicity, and' free, 
from the parade and sweep of dancing, llie' speaker 
must advance, retire,. or change, almost imperceptibly; 
and it is to be particularly observed, that changes 
should not be too frequent. Frequent change gives 
the idea of anxiety or instability, both of which are. 
unfavourable." 

Er&oks. The common faults u^ the position of the 
feet, are, 

1. That of resUng on both feet equally^ wJhick givesr 
the whole frame a set and rigid attitude. [See Pigs<, 
4 and 5.] 

2. Pointing the toes straight forward^ which, wJien* 
oombined with the preceding fault, forms the climax, 
of awkwardness and squaceness of attitude^ and, eveni 
when unaccompanied^by any other error, has the bad! 
effect of exposing the'speaker's side,v instead of his full 
front, and consequently assimilating all his movements 
and gestures to those of attack in fencing. [See Pig. 6.]. 

3> Placing the feet too dose to one another, which- 
gives the whole body a feeble and constrained appear- 
ance, and destroys the possibility of energy in.gestur6. 
[See Fig. 7.]* 

4. The placing of the feet too widely distant^^ and 
parallel to each other, which gives the speaker's atti- 
tude a careless and slovenly air. [See Pig, 8.] 

5. The pkidng of the feet at totr ttide^ aifdiHdmm 
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frcm CKnk 9iker, iui ukh tke^mm^ in mthume^ of Ae 
0ther: His i» the altitude of asBumption, or of a 
boasting and overbearing manner. It would be appro- 
priate in the swaggering air of Pistol or of Captain 
BobadiL It il^ only through gross inattention that ii 
CAB be exhibited, as it not unfrequMitly la, on occasioiui 
of public declamation. [See Fig. 9.] 

Rule. The body should rest so fuUy on one foot, 
that the otBer could be raised, for a momenti witkmU 
hss ^ hdhmce; tke toes kariM outward; the feet 
neither more nor less distant than a spctce equal to ike 
broadest pari of the foot ; and the relative position of 
the feet such, that if two lines were drawn on the floori 
under the middle of the sole of each foot, from the toes 
to the heel, the tines, would intersect each other under the 
tniddle of the heel of that foot which is placed behind the. 
other. [See Figs. 1», 11, ISf, 13.] 

This general rule is applied in detail as follows. 
The recitation of poetry, as it gives scope to vivid ex- 
pression, and sometimes requires actual delineation or 
personation, is not confined to any one, or even to a 
few attitudes. The position of the feet, therefore, is 
various, as accommodated to the difieient passions or 
emotions introduced in the piece which is spoken. 
Declamation, or the delivery of common speecnes in 
jMTOse, does not admit of any* degree of representation; 
the attitude is that of self-possession, and of energetic 
or persuasive address; and the positions of the feet are 
limited to the following : 

1. The first position of the right foot^ — at the 
distance and in the relative situation mentioned be- 
fore; the .right foot is planted firmly, and supports the 
Weighife of the body; the left touches the hoot but 
aiightiy^, rising a Httle> at the heek=^ [See Fig. 10;} 

^^Thifl positron is denominated tltie second, in the Chironomis. 
Bat as it' is usuallr the first in the commencement of a speech, the* 
natural order wonld seem to present it as the first in instruction and^ 

18 
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2. T%B 9ecmd pomHan of the right foot ^eps the 
same distance and relatiTe situation of the fiset as in 
the first, (except a slight outward inclination of the 
left heel, for finn and easy support) The weight of 
the body, however, is on the left foot, which is, of 
course, firmly placed; while the right foot rests 
lightly om the floor, without rising from it [See 
Fig. 11.] 

3. The first position of the left foot* is exactly as 
the first of the right ; — the left taking the place of the 
right, and the right that of the left. [See Fig. 12.} 

4. The second position of the left is the same, in 
all respects, as the second of the right; substituting 
the left for the right, and the right for the left {See 
Pig. 13.] 

Note, — The observance of these different positions 
will produce a firm, easy, and graceful attitude, appro- 
priate to earnest and natural delivery. In complying 
with rules^ however, there should be no anxiety about 
measured exactness, and no appearance of studied pre^ 
eision. Force and freedom, and general propriety of 
manner, are the main points to be aimed at ; grace is 
» but a subordinate consideration ; and strict accuracy is 
apt to become but a mechanical excellence. 



MOVEMENT OF THE FEET. 

Remarks, An. occasional change of the position 
of the feet, is a natural and necessary relief to the 
speaker, in the delivery of a speech or piece of con- ^ 
siderable length ; it associates, also, in an appropriate 
and agreeable manner, with the introduction of a 

* Attitude as affected by the advanced foot, * * The ancients restricted 
their orators to the advance of the left foot. From this rule modern 
practice deviates entirely. The best speakers, though they occa- 
sionally advance the left foot, ?ive the preference to the right, and 
adhere undeviatingly to the rule, th^t when the left hand is used in 
the principal gesture, the left foot must be advanced ; and when 
the principal gesture is made with the right hand, that the righ* 
foot should be advanced, unless the use of the retired hand is 
very brief, and soon to give place to the advanced." 

Austin^ Chiron, 
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new train of thought, or a new topic of discourse; 
and it is the instinctive expression of energy, warmth, 
and liveliness of manner. Without movement, the 
speaker's body becomes, as it were, a mass of inani- 
mate matter. Motion, wheri carried to excess, how* 
ever, becomes childish in its effect, as it substitutes 
restlessness for animation. 

Erbobs. The principal errors in movement are, ^ 

1. The pomimg of the foot straight forward^ and 
neglecting to .turn the toes outward in advancing, by 
which the speaker's body is partly swung round, so as 
to expose the side, instead of the full front, and' to 
produce the awkward position and gesture mentioned 
before, under the 'second error' in position. [See 
Pig. 6.] 

2. Mbmng sidelong^ and, perhaps, with a sliding 
motion^ instead of stepping freely forward. The whole 
manner of this change resembles that of a preparatory 
movement in dancing, but has no natural connexion 
with speaking. 

3. Advamnng with a fuU walking step, approach- 
ing nearly to a stride, and producing the swaggering 
gait mentioned in speaking of the * fifth error' in 
position. 

4. A short, feeble, and shuffling step, as if the 
speaker were half resisting, and half yielding to, an 
external force applied to push him forward. 

6. A set and formal change of position, rendered 
very apparent, and wearing the air of artificial and 
studied manner, 

6. An iU-timed movement, not connected with the 
sense of what is spoken, but made at random. 

7. A m>ationiess and lifeless posture, throwing a 
constrained and rigid, or very didl aspect over the 
speaker's whole manner. 

8 An incessant and restless shifting of the feH^ 



and perluLpt a perpetnal gliding ttam «ide to nde, 
which is unaroidably associated with childishness of 
manner. 

RiTUL The moTement of the feet diould always be 
perfoimfid with ihe toes turned mtUMund^ (pointing 
towards the comers of the room, nearly;) and id» 
mo venent should be posiiivdjf advancing or rearing^ 
and not intermediate, unless in actual dialogue, or 
when a sing^ speaker personates two, in imaginary 
dialogue. The irtep should always be free, and should 
tenmnate with a firm planting of the fe<^ but should 
«erer be wide : half a common walking step is suffi- 
cient for change in posture; and, in cbaogiii^ poeaitioii, 
that foot which follows the other, should be presemed 
at its usual distance from it; so that, when the step is 
finished, the feet are -still found at their former dis- 
tance, and not drawn dose to each other, as .ac»netin«as 
inadnertently happens in shifting position. 

The motion of the feet should be carefully timed, 
tBo as to occur at the commencement of the parts or 
divisions of a speech or discourse, at the introductaoH 
of new and distinct Noughts, or in the expression of 
forcible or lively emotion. The true time of move- 
ment is in exact coincidence with emphasis, and &lls 
appropriately on the accented syllable of the emj^atic 
word. The voice and the bodily frame are thus kept 
in simultaneous action with the mind. Movemeht, so 
performed, never obtrudes itself on the attention, but 
becomes a natural part of the whole delivery. TTie 
changes of position i^K>uld always be made, (except 
only the retiring movement, at the close of a para- 
graph, or of a division of the subject,) dwrmg the ad 
4jf spoakmgy and not at the pauses ; and even Ae 
change of postuie which necessarily follows the bow, 
and opens the delivery of the piece, sbimld not be 
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made before beginning to speak, but along with the 
utterance of the commencing clause. All changes 
made before speaking, or in the intervals of speech, 
become apparent and formal, and particularly all pre- 
paratory motions that seem to adjust or fix the atti- 
tude of the speaker, and produce the efiect of suspend- 
ing the ffttention of the audience. The frequency of 
movement depends on the spirit of the composition. 
An animated address, or a declamatory harangue, 
Tequires frequent movement. In a grave discourse, 
on the contrary, the movements are made more sd- 
dom. Poetry requires, from its vividness of emotion, 
many changes of position ; prose, from its more equa- 
hie character, comparatively few. 

The changes of attitude, which occur in poetic reci- 
tation, are varied according to the kind of emotion 
expressed: those which generally occur in declama- 
tion, or the delivery of speeches, are the advancing'j 
for the holder or tnore earnest parts of an address ; 
and the retiring^ for the more calm and deliberate pas- 
sages. Pieces that do not commence with the manner 
of haughtiness or surprise, naturally begin with the 
first position of the right, as bringing the speaker near 
to his audience, to facilitate communication, or as 
expressing most naturally the emotion implied in the 
language. Pride, dia^^ain, or scorn, and the manne]^ 
of astonishment or wonder, if they occur in the^|^« 
ing of a spneech, would incline more naturally ^r the 
second position; as these feelings erect and incline 
backward the head and the whole frame of the speaker. 
Of the former style we should have an example in the 
opening of Mark Antony's funeral oration over the 
body of Caesar ; 

"Friends, Romans, countrjrmen, lend me your ears;" 

and of the latter, in the commencing strain of Catiline's 
speech to the senate, after his sentence : 

'^ Banish'd from Rome ! What's banish'd, but set free 
From daily contact with the things I Jioathe !" 
18* 
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Tbe advancing uii the -retiraig morementt, wbeii 
coDflidared in detail, afe nwrely transitions from one 
to another of the positions of the feet, exemfdified in 
the plates. They require attention chiefly to one 
point,— that every movement must be made by a 
change of the position of the foot which does not sup- 
port tbe body. Confusion, in this i«spect,^sometimes 
costs the speaker a good many tmnecessary* motions, 
vhich are at variance with dignity and freedom of 
manner, ^d produce merely a vacillation about the 
feet, rather than an actual change of jplace or posture. 
To prevent sudi faults, it may be useml to advert to a 
mechanical view of the dbanges which take place in 
advancing or retiring. — 1st Advancing : To advance 
from the first position of the right foot,P nothing is 
necessary but to pass directly, and without the inter*- 
vention of any change, into the first of the left EIrrors 
and hesitancy arise fiom :dirowing in some intervening 
movement To advance /rom the first position of the 
left is, in like manner, nothinr but a simple transition 
to the first position of the right. The advanoe from 
the second position of the right foot^ is made simply by 
passing into the first position of the same foot ; and so 
~ of the corresponding change of the left. — 2d. Retiring: 
To retire /nw» the first position of either fo&t^ is merely 
to drop into the second of the same foot To retire 
from the second position of either foot^ se^ois a more 
complicated movement; but it is nothing more than to' 
pass directly into the second p^ition of the opposite 
Toot/J^ 



POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THB UMBS. 

Remarks. The general air and expression of the 
whole body depend much on the position of the legs; 
as we may observe by adverting to the feeble limbs of 
infancy and of old age, the rigid and square attitude 
of men who follow laborious occupationSi (nrthe «r« 

T 5?® e'^grra^ingra, figs. 10, 11, IS, 13. 

f These changed should be repeatedly practLked hy the leaner, 
refexrmg $x the aame tine to the plates. 
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^iifieial dispkiy of Ifnib sometitties lusquired at tfa« 
dancing-SGhodi or exemplified on the stage. 

A firm, free, and graceful position of the limbs, is 
natural topmost human beines, till the influence of 
awk\rard custom, dr of imperfect health, has destroyed 
f>r impaired it*. Correct aw. appropriate posture, ther^ 
foi^) becomes an important point in preparatory prae- ' 
tice and training, intended to aid -the formation of 
habits of rhetorical delivery. 

Ebboss in the position of the legs occur in the fol- 
lowing forms: 

1. A rigid and inflexiUe posture^ entirely at yari«- 
ance with freedom and grace ; causing the limbs to 
tesemble supporting posts, rather than parts of the 
human frame ; and interfering with the force, ea^, and 
gracefulness of gesture. This fault is partly caused 
by the wrong position and movement of the feet, men- 
tioned first among the errors regarding the feet. [See 
Figs. 4, 5, 7.1 

2. A feeble, though perhaps slight bending of the 
knees, which gives the general attitude an appearance 
of timid inefficiency ; and which, when accompanied, 
as it often is, by a sinking and rising motion, seeming 
lo keep time to the beat of the arm in gesture, pro- 
duces a childishness of mien, which throws over the 
speaker's whole manner an air of silliness. [See 
Fig. 14] 

3. A fault very ^prevalent in public declamation, 
arises from overlooking the fact, that a free and natU" 
ral attitude requires the knee of the leg uhich is 
not supporting the weight of the body, to fcUl into 
the nfiUural bend of freedom and rest. The neglect 
of this point, — a neglect which very naturally arises 
from general embarrassment or constraint, — ^has a very 
un&vourable effect on the whole attitude : in the ' first ' 
position, it causes, by its necessary action on the 
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frame, a slight^ but uhgraceful throwing ttp of the 
shoulder^ on the side which supports the body ; [See 
Fig. 16 ;] and in the ' second ' position, it partly with- 
draws the speaker's body from his audience, by inclin- 
ing it backward or too m/u/ch iffnoard, and by eroding 
the head in the manner of indifference or disregard. 
[See Pig. 16.] 

The influence of this attitude is quite at variance 
with the speaker's aim in delivery, which is to con- 
vince or persuade ; the effect of which, on his attitude, 
would be to incline it somewhat forward, as in the 
natural manner of earnest address. No error, appa- 
rently so slight, is attended with so many bad conse- 
quences as this ; nothing tends so much to give the 
speaker the air of speaking at his audience, rather 
than to them; yet no fault is more common in the 
declamation of school and college exhibitions. All 
that is objectionable in this attitude, however, would 
be done away, by the speaker merely allowing the knee 
of the leg which does not support the body, to drop 
into its natural bend. 

Other errors in the position of the legs, are involved 
in the faulty positions and movements of the feet; such 
as the placing of the legs too close or too widely dis- 
tant from each other. But whatever was mentioned, 
on this point, concerning the feet, may be applied by 
the learner himself, to the placing of the limbs. [See 
Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.] 

Rule. The leg which supports the body, should be 
firm and braced, but not sprained; and the leg which 
. ches not support the body, should bend freely at the 
knee. [See Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THE TKUNK. 

Remarks. The actions of a human being differ 
from the motions of a machine, chiefly in that sym- 
pathy of the entire frame, which makes action appear 
to proceed from the -whole surface, and terminate in 
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Ae aim, the Imnd, ot the fbot No gestme, theiefore, 
seems to have life or energv, unless the whole body 
partake in it, by a moderate^ yet perceptible swaying 
x)T yielding to accommodate it, and a general impulse 
of the muscles to enforce it, or impart to it additional 
and sympathetic energy. Gesture, destitute of such 
aid, becomes narrow, angular, and mechanical. It 
is of the utmost conseauence, th6n, that the position 
and gwieral bearing ol the body should be free and 
unconstrained. 

The following . observations are quoted from the 
work mentioned before, — Austin's Chironomia. 

** The trunk of the body is to be well balanced„and 
sustained erect upon the supporting limb. Whatever 
the speaker's position may be, he .should present him- 
self^ as Quintilian expipesses it, ^Bquo pectore — with the 
breast fully fronting his audience, — and never in the 
fencing attitude of one side exposed. What Cicero 
calls the virUis fleams laterum — the manly inclination 
of the sides, — should also be attended to ; for, without 
this position, the body will seem awkward and ill- 
balanced. The inclination of the sides withdraws the 
upper part of the body from the direction of the sus- 
taining limb, and inclines it the other way, whilst It 
throws the lower part of the body strongly on the line 
of the supporting foot. In this position, the figure 
foxsns that gentle curve or waving line which painters ' 
and statuaries consider as appropriate to gmce. [See 
Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

" The gesture of the arms and hands must receive 
a slight accompanying movement' of the trunk, and 
not proceed fr<Mn it as from a rigid log. Whilst care 
is taken to avoid affected and ridiculous contortions, 
there must be a manly and free exertion of the mus- 
cles of the whole body, the general consent of which, 
is indispensable to graceful action." 

Errors. The faults in the management of the 
.trunk, are the following: 

1. A rigid and sqtiare positioUy connected with, and 
in part proceeding from, errors in the position and 
movement of the feet and legs. |See * Errors/ regard- 
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ing Aen perticnlan, and Figs. 4 and 5 in the engraT- 
ings, already referred to.}^ 

This position lacks the natural yielding or inclina- 
tion of the sides, and by destroying the sympathetic 
action of the muscles of the frame, seems to diseon- 
• nect the arm from the body, causing it to resemble an 
extraneous object accidentally fastened to the trunk, 
and producing, in the movements of the arm in gesture, 
the style of motion exemplijSed in the actions of an ill- 
contrived automaton, or in the moving of the handle 
6f a pump^ [See Fig. 4.] 

2. Exposing the side, somewhat as in a fencing 
posture. [See Fig. 6.] 

This attitude gives an unmeaning and offensive 
force to gestures made in front of the body, and com* 
municates an awkward and painful twist to all ges- 
tures which fall in an outward direction. The fault 
of position now alluded to, arises, sometimes, from the 
habit of addre^ing the differ^it portions of an audi- 
ence separately, and by* turns, which is itself a great 
impropriety, unless on special occasions requiring it 
The error arises from the placing of the feet, and in 
the direction given to them in movement, — ^pointing 
the toes straight forward from the speaker's body, in 
the manner which would be exemplified in the natural 
attitude of an Indian. 

3. AUowing the body to incUiie too far forward^ in a 
stooping or lounging manner. 

This fault takes away all manly dignity and energy 
from the speaker's appeairance, and impairs the general 
effect of delivery. 

4. Keeping the body too erect, and inclining it away 
from the audience. 

The bad effects of this fault were described in con- 
nexion with the * third ' error in the position of the 
legs. [See Fig. 16.] 

6. A theatrical protruding of the body, with the air 
of display. [See Fig. 17.] 
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^PbSs fitnlt ocHiicides, in most uuftanoes, with the 
Tvide position of the- feet fonnerly objected to, as pn>* 
ducing an Overbearing and swaggering mien. 

- 6. A leaning mer to the side an which gesture is 
meide. 

This fault presents the speaker very awkwardly to 
the eye, — somewhat in the manner of figures in the 
drawings of young children who have not yet acquired 
a perfect idea of a perpendicular line, and who repre- 
sent all objects in a picture as if in the act of falline. 
The apparent want of security and firmness in this 
attitude, enfeebles to the eye every action* of the speak- 
er's arm. [See Fig. 18.] 

Rule. The trunk, or main part of the body, should 
always be i in a firm, but free and graceful posture, 
exposing the full front, and not the side; avoiding 
equally rigidity and display, and yielding to every 
impulse of gesture. [See Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 



POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THE HEAD AND THE COXJNTE- 
NANCE. 

Remarks. The bearing of the head decides the 
general mien of the body, as haughty and condescend** 
ing, as spiritless, dejected, embarrassed, — ot as free 
from, the influence of such feelings, and wearing an 
easy, self-possessed, and unassuming expression, aris- 
ing from tranquillity and serenity of mind. The first- 
mentioned of these states of feeling inclines the head 
upward ; the second causes it to droop, or keeps it fixed 
by constraint; the last preserves it from these extremes, 
and allows it an easy and natural motion. The reci- 
tation of poetry may, in particular instances, authorize 
or require a very erect, or a drooping posture of the head : 
but declamation, or public speaking, implies a state oi 
self-command, a rational consideration of efiect, and 
an avoiding of the appearances of extreme emotion. 
In the latter exercise, therefore, the general air of the 
head bespeaks respect for the audience, mingling with 



k jv8t adf-raipeet» and avoids afilQ» a tsft^ <« ft ssi^^ 
aivecairiage. The eyva aod die odbeif &&tines ccffie* 
tpond to this manner. 

EsBoas in the poeition of the head axe ae foObws : * 

1. A distant and hfty^ or mdifferenJt air, throwing 
t>ack the head, or carrying it too erect. [See Fig. 
16.1 

This fault is generally unintentional, and arises, in 
many instances, from an error in the posture of the 
limbs, as mentioned before. 

2. A bashful drooping of ihs head, accompanied 
Avith downcast eyes. 

This manner takes away the effect of delivery. As 
the mind alwajrs apfwars to follow the eye, die speak- 
er's attention seems not to be directed to his audi- 
ence. 

3. T%e head remaining fixed and still, under the 
faifluence of embarrassment and constraint. 

This fault is much aggravated, if attended, as it 
usually is, by a vague wanderings or a motionless ab^ 
fraction of Vie eye, and, perhaps, an occasional working 
of the eydrows. The effect of these manifedtatioiis ca 
uiieaawess is, of course, very unfavourable to the inflo,- 
mce of the speaker's delivery. 

4 An objectionable movement of the mMseles of the 
eountenance. 

This fault sometimes assumes the form of an un- 
meaning smile, or an equally unmeaning frown; 
sometimes, of too much excited play of the features, 
with an incessant and inappropriate turning or staring 
of the eyes ; and sometimes, in vehement cleclamation, 
an ungraceful protrusion of the lips) 

EtJLE, The head should neither be hung bashfully 
down, nor carried haughtily ^ect: it should tiuneaMlx 



* 
^t^o,t ^jsiily, ,fto^ ^4o .to ff^^] tbe eyes bei^ 
c4ir6G^ ig^neisaHy io thofe pf tl^ ^perspps vfho loe 
addMssed, but jiotdastening |AVtacularly on individu- 
^als. 'The ftbstractioa of the mkid, implied in the ap- 
propriate recitation of some pieces in poetry, may, 
however, render it inconsistent to give to delivery the 
:^r of addl^; m, for ^^miple, ;ui.tlie Tecitii^g of any 
passage in which a distant or imaginary scene is Of^P^l 
^npoTividly lo^t^e^thpp^ts. The eyes should, in .such 
cases, be directed away from .tbpse pf tl;e aud^enqe, 
ca^dvbe rfij^ed on -vac^cy. All inappropriate and 
^UPgr^fi^ful play pr .working of the features, should \^ 
-caref ally .avinded. 
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^POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THE HA.ND. 

Rema/tka, HThe hand is, in most forms of >act]on, 
4he^great organ 0f the mind. Its. power of expression 
-in communication, ^when used alone, or accompanied 
iby 4i^>eech, .. ia peculiar and extensive. ' Tbe position or 
^aetijin of the hand invites, repels, refuses, rejects, im- 
plptes, or threatens, more forcibly than even the voice 
or? the countenwce. The language and meanixig of 
gestnrelie in the band ; and theseicannot be expressed 
4iEithout an appn^riate . uae.of this . organ. The arm 
iSjin.gesture, but the. inferior agent to. move and exert 
the hand, the great instrument of all expression ad- 
dressed to. the eye. The 'tones of the voice, and the 
action of the features, are,^no: doubt,. the chief vehicles 
of meting. .But next to these cornea the hand, as an 
important agent .in delivery; and, in so^ne kinds of 
.emotion,. it^ev^ takes V the parecedence of the voice: — 
in all those passions, for instance, which by their 
excess tend to render the tongue mute. , In unimpas> 
sioned sf peaking, the gesture of the hand is. not so 
propiM3liq»t ; il»it jit , i^l , sew^ , a cjH^gil ^B^iIV^ lin 
-19 
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accompanying, aiding, and enforcing the impressions 
produced by the voice. It helps to concentrate the 
action of the senses towards the objects which are 
presented to the mind, and, though a subordinate, is 

Jet an indispensable, instruitient of appropriate and 
npressive deUvery. 

Errors. The chief faults in the position of the 
hand, are, 

1. AfeMe gathering in of the fingers towards the 
palm. [See Fig. 19.] 

The proper use of the hand is thus lost As the 
fingers are bent in, in this position, they hide the 
palm, — a part which bears the same reference to thcf 
use of the hand in gesture, that .the countenance does 
to the head. Without the exhibition of the features, 
there can be no meaning gathered frqm the view of 
the head ; so without the exposure of the palm, there is 
no expression in the hand. The open hand is essential 
to most gestures, on the principle that such a position, 
and no other, harmonizes with the idea of communi- 
cation. The error now objected to will appear in its 
«true light, if we advert to the difference between the 
acts of giving and receiving, as they influence the posi- 
tion of the hand. Suppose, for a moment, the case of 
two persons in the attitudes relatively, of giving and 
receiving alms. The individual who receives the gift, 
holds his hand in a hollow position, for the sake of 
receiving and retaining what is bestowed ; while the 
individual who bestows, necessarily opens the hand, 
to convey to that of the other the gift which is con- 
ferred. The position, in the forme* case, which is 
nearly that now mentioned as a fault, is that of recep- 
tion, and cannbt be appropriate in delivery, which is 
an act of communication or of transferring. The 
hand partly closed has no speaking expression to the 
eye ; to produce this effect, it must be opened fully 
and freely, [See Fig. 20.] 

2. A flat and square position of the hand, with the 
fingers straight and close. [See Figs. 21 and 22.] 
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This position has to the eye the effect of the me* 
chanical placing of a piece of board) rather than 
the appropriate appearance of a human hand, — ^from 
which the idea of pliancy can never be naturally sep- 
arated. The awkward air of this position is much 
increased, if thobthumb is placed close to the fingers. 
[See Fig. 22',} The want of separation in the placing 
of the fingers, has an influence nearly as unfavourable 
as that of allowing the hand to be partly closed. . 

3. A half painting position of the fingers^ which 
has neither the definiteness of pointing, nor the speak** 
ing expression of the open hand. [See Fig. 23.] 

This fault savours of studied and artificial grace, 
whilst every point of detail in gesture should be char-* 
acterized by a natural and maiUy freedom. 

4. An indefinite spreading of the fingers^ which 
lacks energy and expression. [See Fig. 24] 

This style of position has, unavoidably, a vague 
and feeble character, which impairs the effect of ges- 
ture, and seems to take away the expression of life 
from the hand. 

• 5. A displayed position of the fingers^ differing from 
the correct position, by inclining the little finger out- 
ward and downward, instead of inward; and parting 
it too widely from the other fingers. [See Fig. 25.] 

This position seems studied, finical, and affected; 
it produces the effect of caricature, and, from its miact 
ing style, is unavoidably associated with feebleness. 

6. Too frequent use oj the repressing gesture which 
turns the palm downward, [See Fig. 26.] 

This gesture is appropriate in particular descriptive 
passages of poetry, but is unsuitame for prose, unless 
m a highly imaginative style. . 

7. Too frequent use of the pointing gesture^ which 



# 
gives an nhn^ce^iy ^^inffiarity Md^ eiif^aMii to 
manner: 

^ This position of the Hand is approptiiiteand'^^s^irr^s^ 
sive in particular alhisions and emphtitic ^i^riptionst 
But its propriety in such circumstances, suggests 

?[ually its uxisuitableness fbt ^ prervaifing gei^nre. 
here are three fa^ults Yery comm6n in the manner of 
pointing; all of which render the frtrqu^ncy of the- 
gesture more striking and disagreeable. The jSrst of 
these is the gathering lip, and pressing tight' ^rifli the 
thumb, all the fingers but th^ dM iK^ich pdteti^ : and^ 
the pdtnting finger projected perfectly straights There 
is a rigidness of expression in this style^ which is un- 
favourable in its efiect on the eye. ^e Fig. 2f.] The 
second fault is the opposite one, of sul the fingers bend- 
ing feebly inward, and the thumb scarcely, if at all, 
touching them; the fore-finger not projecting suffi- 
ciently to suit the purpose of pbiirting. [See Pig: 28.J 
The third fault is that of letting the hand droo^ fironr 
the wrist downward; the fingers geiiersdl^r,- and the 
thumb spreading to a great distance, and the fore- 
finger rising at the noddle. [See Fig. 29.} 

8. Placing the hand edgewise^ with the fingers 
straight and close. [See Fig. 30.J 

The motion produced iii consequence of thi^ posi- 
tion, is like that" of an instrnmeht f&t etittnig, buf 
possesses none of the appropriate effects of dehvBry. 

9. Clenching the hand, in the expression of great 
energy. [See Fig. 31.] 

This form of action may be natural and appropriate 
in the intense excitement produced by some of the 
Boldest flights of poetry, in which the presence of 
others is forgotten by the speaker, when he becomes 
entirely rapt in an*imaginary scene of vehement pas- 
sion. But it is utterly inappropriate in public discourse 
or address, which always implies the speaker's con- 
sciousness of his auditory; a just respect to whom 
should forbid all indecorous action, all a][)proach to 
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bulljriag attitudes, and, on the satto general principle, 

§31 extravagant expressions of excitement 

* 

Rule. The position of the hand in the recitation 
of poetry, depends on the emotion wliich is expressed 
in (he language of the piece ; and the intensity of 
feeling which is peculiar to poetry gives rise to varied 
attitude and action, and, consequently, to various posi- 
tions, of the hand. But in declamation, or speaking 
in the form of address, variety is not generally so 
important to the effect of delivery. Energy and pro- 
priety become, in such exercises, the chief objects of 
attention; and although there are some prose pieces 
entirely imaginative or romantic in character, and 
occasional passages in most speeches which produce a 
strong emotion ; yet the general style of a public ad- 
dress may be considered as differing widely from the 
manner of poetic excitement, and inclining to the 
plainer forms of gesture, and consequently to the ordi- 
nary positions of the hand, when used for enforcing 
sentiment, rather than for expressing effects produced 
on the imagination. Pointing, and other varieties of 
gesture^' may be occa$iancMy proper in declamation ; but 
the prevailing action should be that of earnest asser- 
tion and persuasive appeal, which are expressed wUh 
the open hand. 

The appropriate position of the hand, for the corn-: 
mon purposes of speaking, implies that it is fully opei), 
with an expression combining firmness, freedom, and 
grace; the palm sloping moderately from the wrist 
towards the fingers, and from the thumb towards the 
fourth or little finger ; — avoiding thus the flat position 
mentioned among the errors on this point ; the thumb 
freely parted from the fingers, but not strained; the 
fore-finger nearly straight, and moderately parted froni 
the QjLher fingers; the two finger^ in (hp mi44te of the 
19* 



hand, elt»6 tofgB&€t, and kelMn^ adfiie^hbt MiNtvi* 
the fourth finger parted at some distance from the oA^ 
ers, and inclining more inwardly than any. [See Fig. 
32.], 

This position of the hand| when minutely analyzed^ 
may, at first yiew, seem complex and comparatively 
difficult; but the difficulty is more apparent than real; 
for it is the natural posture of the hand, in reference id 
Jhe common and habitual actions of life ; the fore-finger 
mclining to a straighter and firmer position than the 
other fingers, because more constantly in exercise, and 
therefore rendered more rigid; the second and third 
fingers inclining somewhat inward, as hot possessing 
the force and firmness of the fore-finger, and keeping 
close together, as they naturally do in the cdtnmdRft 
actions of grasping, lifting, &c. ; and the feiirth finger 
inclining more inwardly than any, because the feeblest^ 
of the fingers. The parting of the fore-finger aiid the 
little finger from the rest, is esseittial to the idea of the 
hand presented fully and freely open.* 

The embarrassment which young learners sonJetimea 
feel in attempting a correct position of the hand, is 
partly owing to previous fixed habit, and partly to the 
slight difficulty of attending separately to the position 
of each finger, a difficulty exemplified when We try td 
do, at the same moment, a different ^ctidn wiifi each 
hand. A little practice and attention are for the most 
part'sufficient to obviate the difficulty alluded ta. But 
if, in any instance, it should prove insuperable, the 
simple position of the open hand may be substituted; 
avoiding only the fiat pasture, and the thumb clos6 to 
the fingers. 



POSITION AND MOVEMENT OF THE ABM. 

Remarks. The freedom and force of gesture depend 
entirely on the appropriate action of , the arm. The free 



ne of the happiest illustrations of thiiB natural j[>obit at pro^ 
in taste, occurs in West's edebrated picture, ' Christ ze- 



•One 

nriety , ^ , 

Jeeted,' and may be traced in nearly every figure of all grei> 
productions in painting and sculpture. 



fiaf 0f Ae Anil f^cir iCNip^ M> gMtitf% isliUll VDtid 
vtft^wm ben^UnoV} dimfiiked, and iiiejcpr«»tiT«. The 
btefvated thoughts and grand images abounding in poe- 
try, tequire a free, lotty, tod energetic sweep or the 
mTm in ^stdie; but speaking which has persuasioQ 
ftf its oqeet, is naturally oharaeterixed by a less com- 
manding and less imaginative style of action. Rea- 
soning;, arguing, or inculcating, in the usual manner 
d speech) requires chiefly enforcing or emphatic ges- 
tur6^ Poetry abounds so in rariety of emotion, Umt 
the action which accompanies the recitation of it, ft 
frequent and forcible, ana marked by vivid transitions, 
Vitfi a^*edominahce of gracefulness in the whole man- 
iiei^. Th^ style of ispeaking adapted to prose, is more 
calm and moderate, and mote plain in its character; 
coinciding thus with the tenor oi thousrht and language 
'^iHiich Hsually pervades prose composition. 

Action is the first, the simplest, and the mo^ striking 
expression of feeling. It cannot, therefore, be dispensed 
With, but at the risk of losing the natur^ animation of 

£' tanner. tJnder the regulation of taste, it becomes an 
armonious and powerful accompaniment to speech^ 
imparting additional force to language in all its forms, 
and aiding a full and clear conception of what is ex- 

! Pressed. Gesture is not a mere matter of ornament, as 
X sometimes is supposed. Its main object is force of 
i^ression : the bekuty or grace which it imparts to 
delivery is but an inferior consideration. To thfe young 
learner, however, w^iose habits are yet forming, the 
cultivation ^f correct and refined taste in regard to 
gesture, is a matter of great importance; and several 
^ the followhig eritors are mentioned as such, with a 
view to this considetation. 

£!rbors. The leading faults in the management of 
the arm are the following : 

1. A feeble and imperfect raising or failing of> ths 
brm^ and the alk)wiiig it to sink into an angle at the 
elbow. {See Figs. ^ 8, and Others in which the elbow 
js ashlar.] 

^fllis style of gesture has seteral bad effect^, be«das 
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its angular foip^ which is objectionabie to the eye, as 
associated with mechanical motion and posture, rather 
than those of an animated being. It narrows and 
confines every movement of the arm, and prevents the 
possibility of free and forcible action, which can flow 
only from the whole arm fully, though gracefully, ex- 
tended. 

2. The opposite fault is that of an irregular force, 
which throws out the arm perfectly straight and rigid. 
[See Pig. 4] 

This position of the arm has also an objectionable 
and mechanical aspect, at variance with the idea of a 
natural use of the human frame and its limbs. 

3. The habitual performing of gesture in a Une 
from the speaker's side. 

An occasional gesture 'of this sort maybe proper; 
but a constant use of it gives either a feeble or an 
ostentatious air to delivery, as the gesture hapi)ens to 
be made with more or less energy. 

4. A horizontal swing of the arm, used invariably. 

This action expresses negation appropriately, and 
may be occasionally employed for other purposes; but 
it lacks force for energy and emphasis, and if habitu- 
ally used to the exclusion of other gestures, it renders 
the speaker's manner tame and ineffective. 

6. A want of distinction in the use of gesture, in 
regard to the lines in which it terminates, the space 
thr9Ugh which it passes, and the directum in' which it 
moves. 

, This indiscriminate oisp of gesture interferes, of 
course, with its appropriate expression; substituting 
one style of action for another, and serving, some- 
times, no other purpose than to manifest the anima- 
tion of the speaker, instead of imparting energy to 
meaning or emotion. [See Rule 2, for distinction of 
gesture^ 



j^AttiF, ih thedfeiivery of a pto«c sjj^eeeb or dbconrse. 
[S'ee i?t<Z6 2.] 

Tlu6 style is as inatppfropriate as would be the read- 
mg of prose with the tones of poetry, and sacrifices 
the manly effect of simplicity and directness, for a 
false excitement of fancy. 

T. AJhnd r^dumditfu^tif gMut^^ pTodncing inoes- 
itont action and change of posture. 

Hie effect of this fault is to impart a restless, un- 
meaning, and puerile activity of manner, which is 
inconsistent with deep feeling or grave thought. 

8. The opposite errorj is that of standing moiionless 
and statue-like, in every limb. 

This fault gives a dull, heavy, and morbid air to the 
speaker's manner, and deprives the train of thought 
expressed in the composition, of its natural efi^t on 
the mind. A clear perception of meaning, of a true 
interest in the subject of what is spoken, is justly 
expected to awaken the intellect of the s^ak^, and 
Animate him to activity of feeling. 

9. The fault of ah arbUrdry arid studied tartefy^ of 
action. 

To avoid deadness and monotony it is i^oi neeessary 
to assume any emotion not authorized by the sense of 
what is uttered. Variety of style is not always called 
for, as we may observe in the appropriate delivery of 
& long stiUin of vehement invective, in which the 
chief expression is that of reiterated force ; or as wfe 
may observe in a connected train of calm thought or 
reasoning on a single point. The author of the eoTn* 
position is on all occasions accountable for the transi- 
tions of feeling; and the speaker is at fault only when 
he obviously omits their expression. A continuance 
of moderate and gentle action in persuasion, forms, 
sometimes, the very eloquence of delivery. All ac- 
tion, which does not spring directly firom emotion 
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etwnuo d in the meee which is spoken, is tmnatuxal 
and offensiye ; and the more sprightly and varied its 
character, the worse is its effect 

10. The opposite error is that of using bui one cr 
two gestures, which perpetually recur in all pieces, and 
in all passages, how different soever their style and 
expression may naturally be. 

There 3 a dryness and inappropriateness about this 
manner, which always renders it mechanical and 
wearisome, and sometimes absurd in its application to 
sense. 

11. Gestures performed in a manner which ia regu* 
Uted by their supposed gracefyJness^ rather than their 
connexion with meaning. 

Grace is a negative rather than a positive quality of 
gesture ; its proper effect is to regulate, chasten, and 
refine. Action, if just, is called for from other con- 
siderations than those of beauty or ornament, — ^from 
the natural demands of forcible and warm emotion : it 
does not suggest or create a single movement which 
would not otherwise exist. The action which energy 
has elicited, grace is to preserve from awkwardness. 
Beyond this point, true grace ceases to exist 

12. The most childish of all faults is that of imiUb-^ 
Hve gesture, in which the speaker represents objects or 
actions by pantomimic motions. 

The distinct and vivid conceptions produced by the 
recitation of poetry, may sometimes identify tlie im- 
agination of the speaker so entirely with the forms 
which the poet, has called up to the mind, that the 
action of sympathy passes into that of assimilation; 
and, in lively and humorous emotion, actual imitation, 
judiciously indulged, is natural and appropriate. But 
not so in -prose addresses, oh serious occasions, which 
imply a full self-possession and a becoming dignity on 
th@ p9.rt of the speaker, with a constant regard to his 
audience. Imitative action in such circumstance^, is 



still more trivial, indecqrotu, or absurd, than it would 
be in priyate conyersation* 

13. 7%e want of the observance of time in gesture^ 
-vhich seems to disjoint the action, and separate it frcmi 
the expression of the voice. 

A gesture made before or after the emphatic word 
to which it naturally belongs, is entirely out of place. 
The moment when a given action must come to Us 
acme, or to Us closing movement, is precisely that of 
tittering the accented syllable of the emphatic word. 
The impulse given to the frame by the energy of em- 
phasis, being exactly at this point, whatever motion of 
the arm is to accompany it, .must fall, (if performed 
naturally,) in strict coincidence with it. Hence the 
necessity of timing the preparatory movement of ges^ 
turcj so that the action of the arm shall neUher outstrip^ 
nor lag behind, the prominent force of voice, 

14. The neglect of the preparatory movement of 
gesture, by which action is rendered either too abrupt 
or too confined. 

Every rhetorical action consists of two parts, a pre- 
paratory and a terminating movement. A gesture per- 
formed by the human arm must necessarily be so far 
complex ; as the hand cannot, with propriety of effect, 
or even with ease, spring at once to a given point. A 
deliberate and dignified manner of action, derives much 
of its character from the accommodation of this pre- 
paratory motion to time and space ; performing it with 
oxxe slcywness ; avoiding hurry or jerking quickness; 
allowing it also free scope for the natural and uncon- 
strained play of the arm, and, sometimes for the appro- 
priate sweep of the style of gesture. Quick, narrow, 
and angular movements render action mechanical and 
ineffective. Tl^is result usually takes place in conse- 
quence of delaying gesture, till the emphasis occurring 
leaves no adequate time for forming a full gesture : a 
brief, hasty, and very limited movement, is accordingly 
produced, in the manner that would necessarily exist 
if the arm were repressed by material obstacles. This 
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fiudt smeCim^ mmcs, Iwiramr, item ttie appq i i te 
error of anticipating the gesture, ami ocmuaeaciQg and 
finishing the preparatonr moyement too soon ; the arm 
lemaiiiing in suspenaenrthe^oecuneiiGeof the appro- 
l^iajte word, .aa4 Xk^ >w4denl7 dropping into Ap 
gesture. 

16. Using, with tmnece^sary /f^jvMncy, the gesture 
of the left hand, and, sometimes, in aUenuUUm wit{L 
that of Uie right 

The left band may be used exclusiTely, if the • pes* 
flon or persons addressed are situated on the left of the 
speaker; as by one of the speakeisina dialogue, or i|i 
an address which is ao composed as to be.difected.to 
different porliiHis or divisions of »an audience, js^ac- 
ately, as m the opening and closing addresses at vol 
exhibition. The occasional use of the left hand in tbe 
delivery of a long speech, is. a natural and agreeable 
change, in passing to a new topic of discourse, or en- 
tering on a new strain of emoti<ni in recitation. [See 
•Figs. 12, 13, 45, 49, €3.] But too frequent recourse to 
it, or to use it in the early part of an address, 4^strQy:s 
its good effect; and to use it in an alternate and anti- 
thetictnanner, to correspond to the acticm of the right 
hand, has a studied and mechanical air of precision, 
unfavourable to the general jstyle of delivery. 

16. Too frequent use 0fboih hands in Ae same fmn 
of gesture. 

The occasi(»ial use of both hs^s, in wann and 
earnest appeal, in the expression of thoughts of vai|t 
exteitf, or in the intensity of poetic emotion, is favour- 
able in its effect. [See Figs. 46, 50, 54.] But it 
should be reserved for such circumstances in delivery, 
and n6t introduced at random, ^r for iinaginary v^ 
riety. 

17. Making gestures occasionaUyy and by fits ; the 
hand dropping, at every interval of a few moments, 
to the side, and then rising anew to recommoi^e 
action^ 



Tb^ dscappivg o£ dm hmnA has pwpdrfy a aeamsg 
attadied to it^ a» nmek as any other action nsed in 
apeakiog. it tm^t ter indieate & long pause, and a 
teaBEifxinMry' cossataoncf qiseeh, as at the elose of a para*' 
graph or of a division of a subject; or.it may be used 
is recitation to denote garte^ or any state of mind which 
qneUs the expression of gesture, or ^hieh fer a time 
eretfpoweia the feelings, and suspends the utterance. 
G^eneraUy, the hand should not drop at the conclusion 
of a gesture, but should either remain, for a few mo* 
XDenta, suspended, in the position in which the last 
gesture closed, or pasaiinto due preparation for a ges*' 
ture following. The use of the suspended hand ap- 
pears natural and expiflasive, if we advert to its effect 
in conversatkui, or in appeal and argument. Gesture 
becomes, — in diis way, — easy and unobtrusive, and 
oesuies to attract the eye unnecessarily; while the 
perpetual rising and falling of the hand in the inegu* 
lar manner above alluded to, makes gesture unneces- 
sarily conspicuous, and gives it an air of formality 
and pan(de# 

The abrupt discontinuance of gesture by twiickmg 
back th» hand, somewhat in the manner of sudden 
alarm, has a very bad effect ; yet it is a fault to which 
young speakers are very prone, from their embarrass* 
ment of feeling. 

An upvfard or inward rebound of the^kand, after the 
termination of the gesture itself, is often added to the 
frequent return of the hand to the side. Dropping the 
hand heaivHyy and allowing it to sh%U as it drops, is 
another fault of this class. The speaker's action is 
apt, in consequence of such gestures, to become a suc- 
cession of flourishes of defiance, rather than of persua- 
sive movements. 

18. Using gesture without regard to the character of 
the piece which is spoken, as plain or figurative, mod- 
erate or empassioned in style. 

A figurative style of language forms at once an 
expression and an excitement of imagiiiation,--or tlie 
active states of thought and feeling combined. It im- 
fUea, therefore, a full activity of manner in the speaker. 
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The inienfle action of nund influences by sympadiy the 
corpereal frame, and impels to gesture; and }he absence 
of action, in sucli circumstances, creates an unnatural 
disruption or separation of the mutual influences of 
mind and body. 

Narration and description in plain style, howefrec, 
make no demand for gesture, in circumstances of excited 
feeling, arising from other causes than those w^hich 
exist in the language uttered at the moment, — a case 
which would be 'exemplified in the statement of a fact 
connected, but not immediately, with an injury or 
grievance, or in the commencement of a narration 
which is to terminate tragically, or in the description 
of the scene of a remarkable dtent. | 

Neither does common definition, statement, or ex« 
planation, ^ unempassioned discussion, call for g^es- 
ture, unless in very moderate forms, and at intervals. 
Whatever is addressed purely to the understanding, 
can derive little aid from rhetorical action. Peeling 
and imagination are the great springs of gesture ; and 
without these to impel it, it becomes lifeless and me« 
chanical. 

19. Placing the hand uptm the heart irregtdarh/, 
without attention to the nature of the feelings or the cir- 
cumstances of speech imder which this action is appro- 
priate. 

This gesture is applicable chiefly to the personal 
feelings of the speaker ; and, in a very vivid style of 
description, as in the recitation of poetry, it may be 
used in allusion to deep internal ^ling, contrasted 
with that which is produced by external causes. Thus, 
it may appropriately occur in the second of the follow- 
ing lines : 

** Slight are the outward signs of evil thought ; 

Within, — within; 'twas there the spirit wrought." 

But, generally, this form of action is erroneously 
applied to all cases of inward emotion, and sometimes 
everi to the bare mention of the mind and heart, in 
contradistinction from the body. \ 

The errors in t^e mod% of making fhis gesture ar$ 
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Tery ituiiMmis. Ist. Placing the hand on the pit of 
the stomach, instead of on the breast. [See Fig: 33.] 
2d. Bringing the hand round towards the left side. 
[See Fig. 34.] 3d. Elevating the elbow as in the 
manner of playine on the violin. [See Fig. 35.] 4th. 
Hugging the body with the whole arm. [See Fi^. 
36.] 5th. Touching the breast with the thumb, m 
the manner of familiar and humorous representation. 
[See Fig. 37.] 6. Pressing the tips of the fingers 
against the heart [See Fig. 38.] 

20. Making gestures across the speaker* s body. 

This fault takes place in dialogue, when one speaker 
employs the hand which is farthest from the other 
speaker, instead of using that which is nearest to hiuL 
An awkward and feeble sort of gesture is thus pro- 
duced ; or the speaker is compelled, in using it, to turn 
his side to the audience, which destroys the effect of 
dialogue, by hind^ing the full view of the persons 
and countenances of the speakers. [See Fig. 39.*] 

When this fault occurs in single declamation, it has 
a very objectionable air of display and assumption, in- 
its ^pward lines, and a want of speaking effect, in its 
lower movements. [See Figs. 41 and 42.] 

21. An inward sweep of gesture^ instead of an out-- 
ward, downward, or upward movement 

This fault has a left-handed air, which borders on 
the ridiculous, and adds no force to delivery. 

22. Involuntary and inadvertent gestures^ arising 
irom embarrassment and confusion. 

Faults of this class are too numerous and varied, to 
admit of de^iription in an elementary book. The 
principal are a twisting and working of the fingers^ a 
dangling of the hand, an unintentional clenching of 
it, or thrusting it into the pocket, or resting it on the 
side, a sympathetic motion of the unemployed hand, in 

* The correct position for dialogue is exemplifiedin figure 4Q« 



imitetiaii, -m it weto, «f tke gcMaiei 0ttde by Urn 

RutE L The ami, vbea not euiployed in prepaimg 
£« the terminatiiig act of geitcire, should ««i«r emhUbit 
on an^fe a/ /Ae ^bow^ htrt be alwa^f $ freely exteidedi 
yet wUhouiJhe rigidness of a straight line; a mod- 
pirate eioking of the elbow beijig requisite to fteedina 
and grace. [See Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13.] 

II. The various emotions of poetic recitation pro- 
duce a great variety of action. But the usnal manner 
of delivery in a speech oar disconrse, is nsetorally more 
restricted, as conversant with a less vivid state of 
feeling. 

The following are the principal gestures appropriate 
in address: 

1. The descendingy^ used with great energy in 
strong assertion and vdien>ent argumentation, in em- 
phatic declaration and fbrcihle appeal. [See Pigs. 43. 
44,45,49.1 

2. The narizonial* (the hand rising to a horiaontal 
level with the shoulder,) appropriate m elevated and 
general thought or description, and in geographical ^nd 
historical allusions. [See Pigs. 47, 48, 4®, 50.J 

3. The aseendmgf^ (the hand rising to a letel 
pearly, with the tead,) expressive of sublimity or 
thought or feeling. [See Figs, 61, 52, 53, 54.] 

From these three principal lines of gesture arise 
three others : 

1. The gesture in /roni,i appropriately used la 
strong^or emphatic statements, and terminating in the 
descending, horizontal, or ascending Hnes, according to 
the character of the thought and the Inguage. [See 
Figs. 43, 47, 51.] 

2. The gesture obKqv^i-f falUng in an intermediate 

* Theee daaignetions arise hem the pe^on ia vkiek the g^etioi 

tennihates, as may be seen by the plates. 

t These deeigiwtions refer to th^ persoa asd attitude of tlM 
speaker. * 
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JiiDa between (me d^nm in fircmt of the speaker's body, 
and one dra^vll from his side. This gesture is one ol 
^neral character, having neither the force of the pre- 
ceding one, nor the peciSiarity of that which follows, 
and terminating upward, downward, or horizcntallyi 
according to the nature of the sentiment expressed. 
tSee Figs. 44, 48, 62.] 

3. The gesture extended^* (falling in a line with 
the .side,) appropriate in the expression of ideas of ex- 
tent and space, or forming the terminating point to a 
waye or sweep of gesture, in negation, rejection, &c., 
and* closing in an upward or downward position, as 
before. [See Figs. 45, 49, 63.] 

Hence arise the following combinations and changes 
of gesture: 'Descending' 4n front.' [See Fig. &\ 
^Descending' 'oblique.' [See Figs. 44 and 46. J 
'Descending' 'extended.' [See Fig. 46.] 'Horizon- 
tal '' in front.' [See Fig. 47.] ' Horizontal ' ' oblique.' 
P;ee Figs. 48 and 60.] ' Horizontal,' ' extended.' [See 
ig. 49.] 'Ascending' 'in front' [See Fig. 61.] 
'Ascending' 'oblique.' [See Fig. 62. J 'Ascending' 
^extended.' [See Figs. 63 and 64.] Each of these 
forms of gesture has a peculiar character, fixed and 
modified by the lines explained above. See ' descend* 
mgy^ ' horizontal,^ &c. 

Note. There are occasionally gestures which fall in 
a line inward from that ' in front,' as in the slight ges- 
tures which take place in reading; and outward from 
the line ' extended,' as in alluding to any thing very 
remote in time or place. But these seldom occur. 

» A discriminating and correct use of these different 
classes of gesture, is the only proper source of variety 
in action. 

in. The movement or sweep of the arm, in prepar- 
ing for gesture, should always be free and graceful} 
but avoiding too much extent of space, and performed 
in strict time with the- movement of the voice in utter- 

* This designation refexs to the penon and attitude of the speaker. 
20* 
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•ad STOids in aB aetion btit tinrt al tbe hmnoroaarsfspfe^ 
a confined or angidar moremenc. 

The conre here wpckea o£ vxmtd be excmplifled m 
paastng from tbe gesture ^deseending^ ^ki ixmV i» 
that which is denominated 'descending' 'oibli^pe*' 
To make thia traooBiition, the vhole axm rises mode* 
rately, eeotracting shghtty at the eUbow^, and the hai^ 
approaching a mtle nearer to the upper part el the 
speaker's body^ but not dxawn up ckise to the fece, as 
f^ten happens in incorrect style : the hand and arm 
having thus finished the preparatory moTement, ai| an 
interflBedtate point betwe en the Ime of the gestrae fiom 
which it passes, and that of the gesture towards which 
it is tending, — descends^ (with more or less fbcce and 
swiftness, according to the character of emotion i& the 
language uttered^) to the terminating poftot of moTe- . 
ment for the gesture ' descending ' ' obuque.' The tine 
of motioa ttuts desBxibed might be re{Hresenfed ta the 
eye as follows : 

If A C be tbe points from and to which tbe gestofd 
pa^es,tIielmeo£ A fc^t a cu^ve /"^ 

nietion is not an / \ \Z^.T f \ 

angle, thus, /^. \^ ^^^^' k/ \a 

The idea of the motion traced by the hand will be 
perhaps fully formSed by supposing the cunre to slope 
inwaid towards the speaker's body ; thus, if I> repre- 
sent the place of the speaker, the curve would be 
described in this manner, B representing y^^D 
the termination of the preparatory more- ^/ JL 
ment [See also Fig. 65.1 

The observance of the character of preparatory 
movement, is a point of great consequence in gesture \ 
since it decides the style of action as free, forcible, 
commanding, dignified, graceful, lofty or the reverse, 
according to the extent of space it moves through, and 
the time of its movement, as slow or quick, graduaJ? or 
abrupt Magnificenee and boMness of gesture b^ong 
to the recitation of sublime strains of poetry^* B«l 
force, freedom, and propriety, with chasteness of style, 
are the chief coneideraliQw i^ |J^e deliyexy of pddag ; 
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tfiMe fbx acUoBi thaa are neoeaMory t& Ihoie «f poelie 
recitation, — ^a distinctioa whieh should be caxefullf 
observed* 

If . Tfae freqwBey of gesture must be prescribed 
hf A# ehartMCler of gentimeni m the jriiece which is 
t^ken, 1^ by the style e[ language, as moderate 
and plain, or empassioned and figurative; the former 
requiring little use of gesture, and the latter much. 

y. All actioix must arise directly from the sense of 
rthai is spoken, and fiever from arbitrary noHons of 
variety or grace. _ True variety is the result of a due 
observance of the preparatory and terminating lines 
of gesture; and grace consists merely in preserving 
these from awkward deviations. 

YI. Imitative gesture should seldom be used even 
in poetry, and never in prose. 

YII. The use of the left hand, whether singly or 
in conjunction with the right, depends not on arbitrary 
opinions of propriety or grace, but usually on neces* 
sity, felt by the speaker, either as regards himself or 
his audience. This form of gesture, as far as it is a 
matter of choice, should be sparingly adopted. 

Till. Gesture should be fluent and connected^ not 
abrupt and desultory, or appearing and disappearing 
in a capricious manner. 

IX. The placing of the hand on the heart ha4 
better be omitted, if any risk must be incurred of an 
incorrect or cjbjectionable action by performing it* 

X. Gesture appropriate to the prevailing style of 
prose, unites force and grace with simplicity, and has 

* The correct placing of the hand on the heart, is rach as to 
bring the middle part of the middle and the third fingers — ^not the 
palm—- directly oyer the spot in which t}ie pulsation of the heart is 
felt. [See Fig. 56,] 
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fBomdly an oatwaxd and ddwnvaid teadeacy con^ 
bined; mfoUing adian wMck runs across the body of 
the speaker J or sweeps inwardfy. 

XL AU fdce and studied positions of the handj and 
all which are peculiar and awkward^ diould be caie« 
folly ayoided, as well as all positions and actions 
whkh uiunimtiionaUjf intarfinre with the effect of de- 
liyery. 
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PIECES FOR PRACTICE 
IN READING AND DECLAMATION. 



BXSSOISB I. — ^ZJBOKlfD OF THB SBVXV SLfiSPBBS. — Lffdl. 

' [Ab an ezereise in eloetrtion, this piece is desired for praetioe ^ 
in the resding «f plain fuarratwe. The fauUi to be ftToided, are 
wmmaUmif or f w nMtyy on tiie one hand, and vmdMU famUiaritif^ or 
mfftcttd ontpiutfwn, on ^ odier : the points of style to be aimed at, 
;ue wkii^UeUjf and dimity ^ as ia setious and elevated oonTenalion.j 

The scene of this popular fable, was placed in tlie two 
'cemtrries which elapsed between the reign of the emperor 
Decius, and the death of Theodosius the younger. In that 
interval of time, between the years 249 and 450 of our 
era, &e union of the Roman empire had been dissolved* 
«nd some of its fairest provinces overrun \ff the barbariatts 
t>f the north. The seat of goremment had passed from 
Rome to Oonstaptinople ; and the throne, from n pagan per- 
secutor to a succession of Ohristian and orthodox princes. 
The genius of the empire had been humUed in the dust; 
and &e altars of Diana and Hercules were on tfie point of 
being transferred to Catholic saints and martyrs. 

The legend relates, that, "when Decius was still pert 
secuting the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephcsus 
concealed themselves in a spacious cavern, in the side of an 
adjacent mountain, where they were doomed to perish by the 
tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance shoiud be firmly 
secured by a pile of huge stones. The youths immediatelr 
fell into a deep slumber, which was miraculously prolonged, 
without injuring the powers of life, during a period of one 
hundred and eighty-seven years. 

At the end of that time, the slaves 'of Adolius, to whom 
the inheritance of the mountain had descended, removed the , 
stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice : the light 
of the sun darted into the cavern ; and the seven sleepers 
were tpermitted to awake. ^Lfiber a shunber, as ^y thought, 
of a few 'hours, they were pressed -by the calls of hungei« 
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'Csd MMhad thai Junblicluui,* one of dieir nmnber, dtooU 
•ecredjT retam to the city, to puichaM bread for the nae of 
his companicms. 

The youth could no longer recognise the once feoniliar 
aspect of his native country ; and his surprise was in- 
creased by the appearance erf a hi^[e cross, triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Rhesus. His singular 
dress, and obsolete language, confounded the baker, to whom 
he ofered an ancient medal of Decius,t as the curr^it coin 
of the empire ; and Jalhblichus, on the suspicion of having 
d^^vered and appropriated a secret treasure, was dragged 
before the judge. 

Mutoal inquiries produced the amazing discovery, diat 
two centuries were almost elapsed, since Jamblichus and his 
friends had escaped from the rage of a ps^gan tyrant." 

This legend was received as authentic, throughout the 
Christian world, befwe the end o( the sixth century, and was 
aft^wards introduced by Mohammed, as a divine revektion, 
into the Koran, and hence was adopted and adorned by all 
the nations, from Bengal to Africa, which professed the Mo^ 
hammedan faith. Some vestiges of a simuar tradition have 
been discovered in Scandinavia. 

This easy and universal belief, — ^so expressive of the 
sense of mankind, — ^may be ascribed to the genuine merit 
of the fable itself. We imperceptibly advance from, youth 
to age, without observing the gradual, but incessant, change 
id human affiurs; and, even in our larger experience of 
history, the imagination is accustomed, by a perpetual series 
of causes and effects, to unite the most distant revolutions. 
But if the interval between the two memorable eras could 
be instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after a momen- 
tary slumW of two hundred years, to display the new world 
to the eyes of a spectator who still retained a lively and 
recent imnression of the old, his surprise and his reflec- 
tions would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical 
romance, ^ 

BXEECiss n. — ^SVENING ON THE OCEAN. — Montgomery. 

[The tone of the voice, in the leading of this pieee, should not 
be allowed to become prosaic^ yet should be kept free from 
•singing.'] 

Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Keel upward, from the deep emerged a shell, 

• rnxnoimeed Jam^I!c^ t P^onooaeed Dasheas. 
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Shaped lilce the moon eie half her horn is filled: 
Fiaught with young life, it righted as it rose. 
And moTed at will along the yielding water. 
The native pOot of this little bark 

Put out a tier of oars, on either side* ^ 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twonfold sail, 

And mounted up, and glided down, the billow. 

In happy freedom, pleiued to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light. 

Worth all the dead creation, in that hoar, 

To me appeared this lonely nautilus, — 

My fellow-being, like myself — alive, 

£ntranced in contemplation vague yet sweet, 

I watched its vagrant course and nppling wake. 

Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens : 

It closed, sank, dwindled to a point, then — ^nothing. 

While the last bubble crowned the dimpling eddy. 
Through which mine eye still giddily pursued it, 
A joyous creature vaulted through the air : 
The aspiring fish that faji^ would be a bird, — 
On long light wings, that flung a diamond shower 
Of dew-drops round its evanescent form^ — 
Sprang into light, and instantly descended. 
Ere I could greet the stranger as a friend. 
Or mourn his quick departure, — on the surge, 
A shoal of dolphins, tumbling in wild glee. 
Glowed with such orient tints, they might have been 
The rainbow's offspring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen. 
While yet in ecstacy I hung o'er these. 
With every motion pouring out fresh beauties. 
As though the conscious colours came and went 
At pleasure, glorying in their subtle changes, — 
Enormous o'er the flood, Leviathan 
Looked forth, and from his roaring nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gulf. 

These were but preludes to the revelry 
That reigned at sunset : then the deep let loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large. 
As kindly instinct taught them ; buoyant shellst 
On stormless voyages, in fleets or single, 
Wherried their tiny mariners ; aloof. 
On vring-like fins, in bow-and-arrow figures 
The flying fishes darted to and fro ; 
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That turned to ardiest at their height, and seined 
The skeletons of crystal palaces, ^ 

Built on the Uue expanse ; then perishing*, 
Frail as the element which they were made of: 
Dolphins, in gambols, lent the lucid brine 
Hum richer than the canopy of ere, 
« That overhung the scene with gorgeous cloudsy " 
Decaying into gloom more beauti^ 
Than the sun*s golden liveries which they lost ; — 
Till light that hides, and darkness that reveals, 
The stars,^ — exchanging guard, like sentinels 
Of day and night, — transformed the face oi natiue. 
Above, was wsdcefulness^ — silence, around, — 
Beneath, repose, — ^repose that reached even me. 
Power, vrill, sensation, memory, failed in turn : 
My very essence seemed to pass away. 
Like a thin cloud that melts across the moon. 
Lost in the blue immensity of heaven. 

EXERCISE m. — THE WEST. — AnonpmoMf. I 

[The prevailing style of this piece, is that of animated iiMcnf^ 
turn, ana lively senttmem, as in elerated and earnest tonversation. j 
The chief fault to be avoided, is that of a duU and hfdass tone.] I 

It seems almost fabulous, when we think what a tide of 
emigration has flowed towards the west, during the present 
generation. Like the Roman power, which rolled over 
every shore, and inundated the world, this mighty current 
of human population, h^s penetrated the west, and rendered 
delightful mMiy a nook and valley in that wilderness, which 
seems almost, like space itself, to swallow up all, as an oceaa 
wave engulfs the melting snow-flake. I 

Where is the west? Hardly one fourth of a century 
since, and the North river divided it from those parts con- I 
sidered civilized. The valley of the Genesee next inherited | 
the name. Then the weary emigrant journeyed onward, to 
find it on the southern baifks of Lake Erie. Afterward,-the 
wide-spread valley of the Mississippi was the scene amid 
which the weary wing of the eagle rested, as he retreated at 
the onward march of the *pale faces,' Startled by the din 
of engines and artillery, to find rest and silence in the 
mighty *West.' 

And now, the roving hunter, disturbed in his pursuits 

re, shoulders his rifle, or gathers up his traps, for a fiff^ I 
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^fftraiil ; a»d $StteT his moccasinB faave been worn thin, «iid 
his feet peui^d by the xlistance of the way, yet, as he asks . 
the timki inmate of the last white man's cabin, where lies 
ihe * West,' he will thence be ^ded onward ; and onward 
'i^ill the rean^ Pawnee and Mandan will beckon, whither the 
deer are %mg aad the wild horse roams, where t]|p buffalo 
ranges, and the condor soars, far towards the w^^es where 
the stars plunge at midnight, and amid which bloom those 
ideal scenes for the persecuted savage, where white men 
will murder no more for g<^, nor startle the game n^n the ' ^ 
sunshine hills. 

Sublime, indeed, is die contemplation of a territory thus 
boundless, whose mighty forests bore, for many hundred 
leagues from the Atlantic, the uncouth *blazings' of the 
red man's * trail f and in compi^son with which, even on 
this 'day, our cultivated fields along the eastern sea-b^d, 
useem merely as a golden fringe, bordering a mantle of un- ^ 
foding^reen, .^ 

But a^hought more practically important here intrudes, 
^eenceniii^ ^be destiny of these dark domains. Bryant, in 
view of such a scene, has written : 

" Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled pines, 
That stream with gray-green mosses ; here the ground 
Was never touched by spade, and flowers spring up, 
Unsown, and die ungathered. 



-In these peaceful shades, — ^^ 



Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old, — 
- My thoughts go up the long, dim path of years, . 
Back to the earliest days of liberty,*^ 

Where crosses have been found on the remains of men, 
in graves over which tall oaks have waved for centuries,— 
where splendid ruins, in the South, and mounds, in the North, 
alike proclaim that the New Worid is not newy — where even 
tradition is silent concerning the rise, destiny and fall of em- 
pires which have evidently risen, and perished, in ages far 
remote^— has a republi#^«en founded. But, unlike the colo- 
nies of Greece and Rome, which were jprotected and cher- 
ished by their parent land, this confederation, — ^to employ 
the sentiments of Col. Barre,— w^ planted by British tyran- 
ny, suffered most from her persecutions, and flourished best 
during her neglect. Nevertheless, she has advanced, and 
iiow ranks among the first nations of the earth. 

The secret of Siis prosperity is revealed by the fact, that, — 
aup^added ,to a physical cijiltijire similar to that of early 
2? 
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education in Persia and in Rome, — the Pilgrims of New 
England were a Christian band. Like the patriarchs of old, ^ 
they wandered far from the homes of their Others ; and as * 
with them, too, the Gtxi of Abraham still continued in the 
midst. His altar was erected on the rocks of F)|q]^uth ; 
and this land was dedicated a temple of his praise." In 
return, his protecting power was displayed, in the defence he 
furnished against Indian tribes, — extended onwa^rd through 
our revolutionary scenes,--enabling our nation, like Hercules 
in his cradle, to escape the serpentine coils of France, as 
well as Britain,— Hmd evident in all our^unparalleled success. 
And n6w, far removed from the intrigues of Europe, and 
fearless in our strength, what nation, in true greatness, can 
be compared with ^s ? 

Let us be united I Even the geogmphical features and 
arrangement of our country, (unlike the peninsular seques- 
trations of Spain, Italy and Greece, the prison clifis of Swit- 
' zerland, or the severed soil of Britain,) proclaim that it was 
intended for a united people, one national brotherhood, for 
whose enjoyment the earth teems with productions for every 
necessity and convenience, while facilities are presented that 
are unsurpassed^ for safe, speedy, internal transportation. Let 
us, then, forever remain united, even though our settlements 
reflect the sunbeams from the shores. of the Pacific, and our 
population be such that millions of soldiery could be spared 
to march for our defence ! Above aH, let us, like our lathers, 
be renowned for virtue ; for thus, ^nd thus only, can we 
realize the prediction uttered by tba bard, in view of the 
prospective greatness of America : 

** Thy reign ^s the last^^A noblest of time." 

EXERCISE IV. — RECONCILIATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITADl AND 

THE UNITED STATES. — Chatham^ 

[As an exercise in declamation y this piece requires an energetic and 
spirited tone, free from mouthing^ chaj^w^j and drawling, j 

• From the ancient coanexion b^ween Great Britain and 
her colonies, both parties derived the most important advan- 
tages. While the shieU of our protection was extended 
over America, she was the fountain of our wealth, the nerve 
of our strength, the basis of our power. 

It is not, my lords, a wild and lawless banditti whom we 
oppose : the resistance of America is the struggle of free 
and virtuous patriots. Let us, then, seize, with eagerness, 
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the nresent moment of reconciliation. America has not yet 
finally given herself up to France : there yet remains a pos- 
sibility of escape from the fatal effect of our delusions. 

In this complicated crisis of danger, weakness, and ca- 
lamity, terrified and insulted by the neighbouring powers, 
unable to act in America, or acting only to be destroyed, 
Vhere is the man who will venture to flatter us with the 
hope of success firom perseverance in measures productive 
of these dire effects ? Who has the effrontery to attempt it ? 
Where is that man ? Let him, if he dare, stand forward and 
show his face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your present measures : 
you cannot subdue her by your present, or any measures. 
What then can you do ? You cannot conquer, you cannot 
gain ; but you can practise address ; you can lull the fears 
and. anxieties of the moment into ignorance of the danger 
that should produce them. 

I did hope, that instead of false and empty pride, engen- 
dering high conceits, and presumptuous imaginations, minis- 
ters would have humbled themselves in their errors, would 
have confessed and retracted them, and, by an active, though 
a late repentance, have endeavoured to redeem them. But, 
my lords, since they have neither sagacity to foresee, nor 
justice nor humanity to shun, those calamities ;~*8ince not 
even bitter experience can make them feel, nor the imminent 
ruin of their country awake them from their stupefaction, 
the guardian care of parliament must interpose. 

I shall therefore, my lords, propose to you an amendment 
to the address to his majesty. To recommend an immediate 
cessation of hostilities, and the coqunencement of a treaty 
to restore peaae and liberty to America, strength and * happi- 
ness to England, security and permanent prosperity to both 
countries. This, my lords, is yet in our power ; and let not 
the wisdom and justice of your lordships neglect the happy, 
and, perhaps, the only oppoitunity. 

EJEBCISE V. BTIIIKER-HILL MONTTMENT. Webster, - 

From the address delivered at the completion of the Bunker-Hill 
Monument, June 17, 1843. 

[The elocution of this piece is characterized by manly, energetic, 
and noble expression. The student must guard against a thin, 
high-fitched, fe^h tone, as utterly inappropriate, in declaiming an 
extract such as this. The neglect of vocal and corporeal exerciilb. 
reudars suoh uUerance too prevalent.] V 

A duty has been performed. A^work of gratitude and 



]«trk>liemw comffcted. This strtfetare, h»TH^ ks feitnda* 
turns in soil which diank deep of eejAj ieTolutM>itary blood, 
has at leRgth reached its destined height) aod now Hfts its 
summit to the skies. 

The Bunker-Hill monument is finished. MeafiB it stands. 
Fortunate in the natural eminence on which it is placed,-^ 
higher, infinitely higher, in its objects and purpose, it rises 
over the land, and over the sea; and visiUe, at ^eir homes, 
to three hundred thousand citizens of Massachusetfe, — ^it 
stands, a memorial of the last, and a monitor to the present, 
and all succeeding generations. I have spoken of the lofti- 
ness of its purpose. If it had been without any other d^gn 
than the creation of a work of art, the granite, of which it is 
composed, would have slept in its i^ative bed» It has a pur- 
pose; and that purpose gives it* character. That purpose 
enrobes it with dignity and moral grandeur. That well 
known purpose it is, which causes iis to look up to it with a 
feeling of awe. It is itself the orator of this occasion. It is 
not from my lips, it is not from any human lips, tliat that 
strain of eloquence is this day to flow, most competent to 
move and excite the vast murtitudes around. The potent 
speaker stands motionless before ^em. It is a plain shaft. 
It bears no inscriptions, fronting to the rising sun, £iom which 
the future antiquarian shall wipe the dust. Nor does the 
rising sun cause tones of music to issue from its summit. 
But at the rising of the sun, and^t the setting of the sun, in 
the blaze of noon-day, and beneath the milder Effulgence of 
lunar light, it looks, it Speaks, it acts, to the full comprehen- 
sion of every American mind, and the awakening of glow- 
ing enthusiasm in evtery American heart. Its silent, but 
awful utterance ; its deep pathos, as it brings to our contem- 
plation the 17th of June, 177^, and the consequences which 
have resulted to us, to our country, and to the world, from 
the events of that day, and which we know must continue 
to rain influence on the destinies of mankind^ to the end of 
time ; the elevation with which it raises us high above the 
ordinary feelings of life ; surpass all that the study of the 
closet, or even the inspiration of genius can produce. To- 
day, it speaks to u^ Its future auditories will be thr^gh 
successive generations of men, as they rise up before it, and 
gather round it. Its speech will be of patriotism and cour- 
age ; of civil and religious liberty ; of free government ; of 
the moral improvement and elevation of mankind; and of 
Uie immortal meniory of those who, with heroic devetioi^ 
have sacrificed their lives for their country* 
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In the older world, numerous fabrics still exist, reared by 
human hands; but whose object has been lost, in the darkness 
of a^s. They are now monuments of nothing, but the 
labour and skill which constructed them. 

The hiighty pyramid itself, half buried in the sands of 
.Africa, has nothing to bring down and report to us, but tjne 
poller of kings', and the servitude of the people. If it had 
any puipose beyond that of a mausoleum, siicn purpose has 
perished from history, and from tradition. If asked for its 
moral object, its admonition, its sentini^t, its instruction to 
mankind, ot any high end in its erection, it is silent, — silent 
as the millions which lie in the dust at its base, and in the 
catacombs which surround it. Without a just moral object, 
therefore, made known to man, though raised against the 
skies, it excites only conviction of power, mixed with strange 
wonder. But if the civilization of the present race of men, 
founded, as it is, in solid science, the true knowleds^e of na- 
ture, and vast discoveries in art, and which is stimulated and 
purified by moral sentiment, and by the truths of Christianity, 
be not destined to destruction, before the final termination 
of human existeiice on earth, the object and purpose of this 
edifice will be known, till that hour shall come. And even 
if civilization should be subverted, and the truths of the 
Christian religion^ obscured by a new deluge of barbarism, 
the memory of Bunker Hill and the American Revolution 
^11 still be elements and parts of the knowledge, which 
shall be possessed by the last man to whom the light of civ- 
ilization and Christianity shall be extended. 



EXERCISE VI. ^DEATH OF DE ARGENTINE. Scott. 

The icene is that of the bailie of Bannockburn, in which Robert 
Bruce, king of Scotland, defeated the English army under liing 
Edward, 

[The metre of this piece requires close attention, to keep the 
rhythm of the voice from falling into monotonous and mechanical 
chanting. It is never desirable to hear verse recited in the dry tone 
of prose. But, in pieces like the following, the teacher's direction to 
the young student, must often be, *• Keep nearer to the prosp tone.'] 

Already scattered o'er the plain, — 
Reproof, command, and counsel, vain,-^ 
The rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay : — 
In vain the royal Edward threw 

His piBrson 'n^d the spears, 
22* 
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Cried *Fight!' to terror and desnaxr^ 
Menaced, and wept, and tore bis nairy 

And cursed their caitiff fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned bis bridle rein, 
And forced bim from tbe fatal plain. 
With tbem rode Argentine, until 
They gained tbe smnmit of the bill, 
But quitted there tbe train : — 
^ In yonder field a gage I left,-^ 
I must not Uye, of fame bereft ,* 

I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my'liege, for on your trace, 
Tne fiery Douglas tsJces the cliase, 

I know his banner well. 
Ood send my sovereign joy and bliss. 
And many a happier field than this :*- 

Once more, my liege, farewell ! " 

Again be faced the battle-field, — 
Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 
" Now then," be said, and couched bis speai^ 
" My course is run, — ^the goal is near s 
One efibrt more, one brave career. 
Must close this race of mine !" 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 
He shouted loud his battle*cry, 
* Saint James for Argentine ! ' 

And, of tbe bold pursuers, four 
Tbe gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharmed ; — a lance's point 
Has found his breast-plate's loosen'd joint, 

An axe has razed his crest ; 
But still on Colonsay's fierce lord. 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword* 

He rode with spear in rest. 
And through bis bloody tartans boredi 

And through his gallant breast 
NaiPd to the earth, me mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear. 

And swung his broad-sword round ! 
— Stirrups, steel-boot, and cuish gave way 
Beneath that blow's tremendous sway,— - 

The blood gusb'd from the woimd ; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Jiath tum'd bim on the ground, 
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And langhed in death-pang, that his blade 
The tk&ift$l ibrMl so well repaid. 

Ke^pv^ toil*d the Bnicc, die battle done, 
To use fais conquest boldly won ; 
And gave command for horse and spear 
To press the southron's scattered rear. 
Nor let his broken force combine, 
— ^Wlien the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear ! 
«• Sare, save his life," he cried, " Oh ! save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave !*' 
The squadrons round free passage gave ; 

The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cross shield no more ; 
Helm, euish, and breast*plate, streamed with gore ; 
Yet, as he saw the king advance, 
He strove, even then, to couch his lance : — 

The effort was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke fail'd to rouse the horse ; 
Wounded and weary,-in mid course 

He stumbled on the plain. 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce, 
To raise his head, his helm to loose. 
— ^** Lord, earl, the day is thine ! 
My sovereign's charge, and adverse &te» 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from ancient comrade, crave, — 
A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave." — 

Bruce press'd his dying hand : — ^its grasp 
Kindly replied ; but, in his clasp, 
• It stifien'd and grew cold ; — 
And, " Oh ! farewell J " the victor cried, 
" Of chivalry the flower and pride, 

The arm m battle bold. 
The courteous mien, the noble race. 
The stainless faith, the manly face ! — 
Bid Ninian's convent light their shrine, 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 
O'er better knight, on deoth-bier laid. 
Torch never gkamed, nor mass was said !" 
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BXBECISS Vn. — SPEECH AGAINST WBIT8 OF ASSISTAMGB. — OtU. 

{This exeiciae ia introdaoed for the sake of pTadke in the dired 
tODM of actual bumneas, and aa a meana of avoiding a unifonn 
JecUumUory MweU, To apeak anch a j[liece with sustained force and 
jgnrtt, ia an attainment of higher ment, than to recite well the most 
brilliant passage of poetry.] 

May it please your Honours, — ^I was desired fty one of the 
court to look into the books, and consider the question now 
before them« concerning writs of assistance. I have accord- 
ingly considered it, and now appear not only in obedience to 
your order, but likewise in behalf of the inhabitants of this 
town,* who have presented another petition, and out of 
regard to the liberties of the subject And I take this op 
portuoity to declare, that, whether under a fee ot not, (for, in 
such a case as this, I despise a fee,) I will, to my dying day, 
oppose with all the powers and faculties God has given me, 
all such instruments of slavery on the one hand, and villany 
on the other, as this Wlrit of assistance is. 

It appears to me the worst ini^trument of arbitrary power, — 
the most destructive of English liberty, and the fundamental 
principles of law, that ever was found in an En^sh law- 
book. I must therefore beg your Honours' patience and 
attention to the whole range of an argument that may per- 
haps appear uncommon, in many things, as well as to points 
of learning that are more remote and unusual, that the whole 
tendency of my design may be the more easily perceived, 
the conclusions better descend, and the force of them be bet- 
ter felt. 

I shall not think much of my pains in this cause, as I 
engaged in it from principle. 1 was solicited to argue this 
cause as * advocate general;' and, because I would not, I 
have been charged with desertion from my office. To this 
charge I can give a very sufficient answer. I renounced 
that office, and I argue this cause, from the same principle ; 
and I argue it with the greater pleasure, as it is in favour 
of British liberty, at a time when we hear the. greatest mon- 
arch on earth, declaring from the throne, that he glories in 
the name of Briton, and that the privileges of his people 
are dearer to him than the niqst valuable prerogatives of nis 
crown ; and it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exer- 
cise of which, in former periods of English history, cost one 
king of England his head, and anoAer his tlirone. 

I have taken more pains in this cause, than I ever will take 

• Boston. 
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mgain ; althongh ray engaging m tiiis, and anocber popular 
cause, has raised maeh resentment. But I think I can sin- 
cerely declare, that I submit myself to every ocKous name 
for conscience' sake ; and, from my soul, I (wspise all those 
-whose ffuilt, or malice, or folly, has made them my foes. 

Let me consequences be what they will, I am determined 
to proceed. The only principles of public conduct, that are 
wordiy of a gentleman or a man, are to sacrifice estate, ease, 
health, applause, and even life, at the sacred call of his 
country. 



BZEBcisB vm. — ^BEENABDo AND KiKo ALpnovao.^^Trondated 
hy Lackkart. 

[To avoid sine-song tone, is the great point for practice, in pieces 
such as this, and to give the emotion, yfiihfuU, vwid tBodulation,] 

With some good ten of his chosen men, 

Bernardo hath appeared. 
Before them all in the palace hall. 

The lying king to beeurd ; 
With cap in hand and eye on ground, 

He came in reverend guise, 
' But ever and anon he frowned^ 

And flame broke from his eyes. 

" A curse upon thee," cries the Idng, 

" Who com'st unbid to me ! 
But what from traitor's blood should ^ring, 

Save traitor like to thee ? 
His sire, lords, had a traitor's hearty — 

Perchance our champion bmve. 
May think it were a pious part 

To share Don Sancho's grave." 

" Whoever told this tale 

The king hath rashness t6 repeat," 
Cries Bernard, ** here my gage I fling 

Before the liar's feet, 
^ No treason was in Sancho's bloocf^ 

No stain in mine doth lie, — 
Below the throne, what knight will own ^^ 

The coward calumny ? 

<< The blood that I like water shed, 
When Boland did advance, 
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By secret traitors brought and led, 

To make us slaves of France, — 
The life of king Alphonso, 

I saved at Ronceval, 
Your words, lord king, were recompense 

Abundant for it all. 

•• Your horse was down, — ^your hope was flown,— 

Ve saw the falchion shine, 
That soon had drunk your royal blood, 

Had I not ventured mine. 
But memory, soon, of service done, 

Deserteth the innate ; 
And ye 've thanked the son for life and crown, 

By the father's bloody fate. 

" Ye swore upon your kingly faith, 

To set Don Sancho free ; 
But, curse upon your paltering breath ! 

The light he ne'er aid see : 
He died fa dungeon cold and dim. 

By Alphonso's base decree ; 
And visage blind, and mangled limb. 

Were all they gave to me : 

" The king that swerveth from his word. 

Hath stained his purple black : 
No Spanish lord shall draw his sword 

Behind a liar's back. 
But noble vengeance shall be mine ; 

And open hate I '11 show : — 
The king hath injured Carpio's line. 

And Bernard is his foe ! " 

" Seize, — ^seize him ! " loud the king doth screanv-* 

" There are a thousand here, — 
Let his fotd blood this instant streamr— 

What ! caitifis, do ye fear ? 
Seize, — seize the traitor ! " But not one 

To fhove a finger dareth : 
Bernardo standedi by the throne. 

And calm his sword he bareth; , 

He drew the falchion from its sheath, 
And held it up on hici^h ; , . 

And all the hall was stiu as death :— 
Cries Bernard, " Heie am I, 
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And here 's the sword that owns no lord. 

Excepting heaven and me : 
Fain would I know who dares its point, — 

King,-— cond6,r— or grandee." 

Then to his mouth his horn he drewf — 

It hung below his cloak, — 
£[is ten true men the signal knew, — 

And through the ring they broke ; 
With helm on head, and blade in hand, 

The knights the circle break, 
And back die lordlings 'gan to stand* 

And the false king to quake. 

** Ha ! Bernard ! " quoth Alphonso, 

" ^)i%at means this warlike guise ? 
Ye know ftdl well I jested : — 

Ye know your worth I prize ! "— 
But Bernard turned upon his heel, 

And smiling passed away. — 
Long rued Alphonso and Cfastile 

The jesting of that day ! 



EXERCISE IX. — YALUB OP DECISION AND INTEEPIDITT. — Wolsk^ 

[The following piece is designed for practice in the style of ant- 
mated narrative. It differs firom Exercise I., in possessing more 
^energy of tone, and a livelier movement of Toice. A distinct and 
spirited enunciation of every word, is, in this and similar exercises, 
indispensable to appropriate elocution.] 

The election of Gomez Pedraza to the presidency of 
Mexico; was not acquiesced in by the people; and from 
discontent and murmurs, they soon proceeded to open revolt. 
At night, they took possession of the artillery barracks, a 
large building, commonly called the * Accordada,' which is 
so situated at the termination of the main street, that a bat- 
tery erected opposite to it commanded the palace. Near the 
Accordada, is the Alameda, a public walk, about three-quarters 
of a mile in circumference, and ornamented with noble trees. 
The action commenced here, after a vain attempt on the part 
of the government to negotiate with the people. The gov- 
ernment forces were driven out of the Alameda, and batteries 
establbhed higher up the street. 

The second day, the troops of the Accordada, commanded 
by Zavala and liobato, advanced towards the centre of the 
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BZBBCI8B x.-^BLScnoN ANECDOTE. — Awmymom. 

[The pnetice of pieces characterized by wit and humour, is of 
the Qtmoet aeirice, in breaking up dM and lifeless habits of utter^ 
•noe. Nothing has so much effect in moulding the tones of a young 
leader, or imparting ease 9SiA fesibiHty of manner, in speaking. 
The great eecurity for ezemptign from faults, and for the attain- 
meot of perfection, in reading or reciting such pieces, is, to enter 
hs arti hf and faUy into the humorous mooS.— Such exercises are to 
be regarded as mtellectual < play '; — and, like all other forms of 
play, demanding full life a^id activity.] 

Hail, glorious day, on which the Bill was pass'd, 

That gaye at last 

Keform to Britons free ! 
The Boroughs which had long been rotten, 

Are dead, and clean forgotten. 
As they ought to be. 
No more can seats be bought and sold, — 

We Ve done with such abuseiS ; 
No more can gold. 

Or flimsy notes, 

Purchase base votes : 
The poorest man can now vote as he chooses. 

But what 's a moral without illustration ? 

None can avail. 

Without a tale 
To fit it : — so here goes for my narration. 

At the last election for the borough town 

Of Guttlebury, 
A spick and span new candidate came down, 

A fit and proper person, very : — 
He vowed that he the people's man was, 
And drew a glowing picture on his canvass ' 

Of rights and wrongs, and England's Charter, 
And swore, for liberty he 'd die a martyr. 

He called upon a cobbler in his jrounds^ 
One Jacob Sneak, 
His vote and interest to bespeak : 
Says he, " You are a patriot to the bone, 
' And, zounds ! 

A cobbler now may say his sole '* his own : — 
• Come, friend, your name enroll. 
And show your face, when I display my poll j 
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Tour fiice is bot a lean one nowr— 
I most aHow^ — 
Or tell a monstrous thmnper : 
It shows dejection ; 
Bnt on the day of our election 
I hope to see you with a pluw^ter. 

True blue 's the colour that can ne'er be beat ! 
If you 'U but make a stand,—! '11 get a moiT.'* 
•Snjs Mr. Sneak, 
(As soon as kis turn came to speak,) 
^ I 'd like to give a rote, no doubt. 

But I'm afraid ^ 

My rates ar'n't paid, 
And so, perhaps, they 'U scratch me out ! 
What's worse than all, I know a dozen more^ 

» Good men and sure, 
Will raise their voices with me for the bfaie» 
If / but axes, 
' And yet can't raise, 
In these starvation days, 

A sous * 
To pay their taxes ! " 
*' A dozen votes in jeopardy ! " exclaims 

Th' impatient squire ; 
" There 's surely some mistake, — ^I '11 straight inquiie; 
Give me their names." 

They parted ; and, — no matter how or when^ — , 
The rates were paid of these same men, 
AVho never paid a rate' before. 
Except by rating the collector soundly, 
And roundly. 
And shutting in his face the door. 
The candidate his visit soon repeated. 
And for their votes his friends again entreated. 
« All 's right," said he ; 
" You are safe rum in the registration ; 
And if you will but vote for me, 
'TwiUbe 
, For the good of the nation ! " 
^ What ! " replies Sneak, " and have you done the trick 
So quick?" 

* ^nmounced «m. 
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Noir, thftt 'B iriuii I ai& dtffw i 
He wid my frieiub must aU skottt 'Blue for eTer ! 
And to W8 wiU, my heurtjr ! 
We '11 stain our ttumits 

Until tbey crude; 
Bat as to v^otet^**- 
Good lack! — 
A^em,-^ 
I 'a mery sorryy — hat we 'tb praaaad tkem 
To th' opponle partly ! " 



BXBKCisB XI.— OREGON. — Knichtrhocker Magazine, 

[The following passage is designed as an exercise in thefuU tones 
ef hfty and e x pa nsiv e ae$eriptum. The common errors in reading' 
such pieeee, are, m Jlai and ine xpr e ss i v e tone, on one hand,— :^ a 
mouthing and formal sweU, on the other. A trae elocution sus- 
tains ike pooks eiaottps of tht kmguage by a cktutenod Hgnity of 
ntteraaee.] 

Hr. Parker, whose book has sugg^ted our subject, was 
sent out by the American Board of Foieign Missions ; and 
he appears to have been eminently faithful to his trust, amidst 
numerous perils and privations, which are recorded, not with 
Tain boastmg and exaggeration, but with becoming modesty 
and brevity. His descriptions, indeed, are all of them 
graphic^ withovt being minute a^d tedious. 

Before reaching the Black Hills, he places before us their 
prairies, rolling in immense seas of verdure, on which mil- 
lions of tons of gnss grow up but to rot on ^e ground, or 
f^ed whole leagues of flame ; over which sweep, the cool 
breezes, like the trade winds of the ocean ; and into whose 
green recesses bright^yed antel(^)e6 bound awaV) with half- 
whistline snufT, leaving the fleetest hound hopelessly in the 
rear^ There herd the bufialoes, by thousands together, dot- 
ting the landscapoy-Hseeming scarce so large asrral»bits, when 
surveyed at a distance, from some verdant Muff, sw^lingf in 
the emerald waste. 

Sublimer far, and upon a more magnificent scale, are the 
scenes among the Rocky Mountains. Here are the visible 
footsteps of God ! Yonder, mountain above mountain, peak 
nbove peak, ten thousand feet heavenward, to regions of per- 
petosd snow, rise the Titans of that mighty region. Here 
the Reveller thready his winding way t£urough tjassages so 
narrow, that the towering, perpendicular clif& throw a dim 
twilight gloom upon his path, even at mid-day. Anon he 
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emerges; and lo! a cataract descends a distant mountain, 
like a belt of snowy foam girding its giant sides. 

On one hand, mountains spread out into horizontal plains ; 
some rounded like domes, and others terminating in sharp 
cones and abrupt eminences, taking the forms of pillars, 
pyramids, and castles ; on the other, vast circular embcuok- 
ments thrown up by volcanic fires, mark the site of a yawn- 
ing crater; while, far below, perchance, a river dashes its way 
through the narrow, rocky passage, with a deep-toned roar, 
in winding mazes in mist and darkness. 

Follow the voyager, as he descends the Columbia, subject 
to winds, rapids, and falls; two hundred miles from any 
whites, and amid tribes of stranger Indians, all speaking a 
difierent language. Here, for miles, stretches a perpendicu- 
lar basaltic wall, three or four hundred feet in height ; there, 
foam the boiling eddies, and rush the varying currents ; on 
one side opens a view of rolling prairies, tliaough a rocky 
vista, on the other, rise iH^e far-off mountains, mellowed in 
the beams of the morning sun. 

.Now the traveller passes through a forest of trees, stand- 
ing in their natural positions, in the bed of the river, twenty 
feet below the water's surface. Parsing these, he comes to 
a group of islands, lying high in the stream, piled with the 
eoffin canoes of the natives, fiUed with their dead, and cov- 
ered with mats and split plank. He anchors for a while at 
a wharf of natural basalt, but presently proceeds on his way, 
gliding now in solemn silence, and now interrupted by the 
roar of a -distant rapid, gradually growing on the ear, until 
the breaking water and feathery foam, arise to the view. 

Passing under a rocky cavern, by the shore, formed of 

semi-circular masses which have overbrowed the stream for 

^ ages, ' frowning terrible, impossible to climb,' he awaits the 

morning; listening during the night watches to hear the 

distant cliffs ^ 

} _, « reverberate the sound 

Of parted fragments tumbling from on high.' 

Such are the great features of the Missionary's course, 
until the boundary of the * Far West,* is reached, and he 
reposes for a time, from his long and toilsome journey. 
23* 
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(A fetf , grttphic^ «Bd occasionally drtanaHCf 8t^ of teadisg or 
rtoitatioii, ia roqairad in the followiiig piece, to keep up wMi the 
vifidneaa of the Mamtaon and defeiiption.] 

They led a lion from liis den, 

T4ie brd of Afric's sun-scorched plain ; 

And there he stood, stem foe of men, 

And shook his flowing mane. 

There 's not of all Rome's heroes, ten 

That dare abide this game. 

His bright eye nought of lightning lacked ; 

His voice was like the cataract. ** 

'They brought a dark-haired man along, 
Whose limbs with gyves of brass were bound 
Youthful he seemed, and bold, and strong, 
And yet unscathed of wound. 
Blithely he stepped amon^ the throng, 
And careless threw arpund 
A dark eye, such as courts the pa^ 
Of him, who braves a Pacian's wrath. 

Then shouted the plebeian crowd, — . 
Bung the glad galleries with the sound ; 
And from the throne there spake aloud 
A voice, — " Be the bold man unbound \ 
And, by Rome's sceptre, yet unbowed. 
By "Rome, Earth's monarch crowned. 
Who dares the bold, the unequal strife. 
Though doomed to death, shsdl save his life." 

Joy was upon that dark man's face ; 

And thus, with laughing eye, spake he ; 

" Loose ye the lord of Zaara's waste. 

And let my ajms be fre« : 

'He has a martial heart,* thou sayest; — 

But oh ! who will not be 

A hero, when he fights for life. 

For home, and country, babes, and wife ! ** 

And thus I for the strifie prepare : 
The Thracian falchion to me bring ; 
But ask th' imperial leave to spare 
The shield, — a useless thing. 
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Were I a Samiiito's nge to (bure. 
Then o'er me would I flkig 
The hroftd orb ; bat to \Um*B wrath 
The shietd were bat a sword of Uth." 

And he has bared his shining blade. 
And springs he on die shaggy foe ; 
Dreadful 4e strife, but briefly played;— 
The desert-king lies low : 
His loBg and loud death-howl is made ; 
And there must end the show. 
And when the multitude were calm, 
The favourite fireed-»man toek the pahn. 

" Kneel down, Rome's emperor beside ! ** 

He knelt, that dark man ;— o'er his Wow 

Was thrown a wreath in crimson died ; 

And fair words gild it now : 

**Thou art the bravest youth that ever tried 

To lay a»lion low ; 

And nrom our presence ferth thou go'st 

To lead die Dacians of our host." 

Then flushed his cheek, but not with pride. 
And grieved and gloomily spake he : 
" My cabin stands where blithely glide 
F^oud Danube's waters to the sea : 
I have a young and blooming bride, 
And I have childrea three : — 
No Roman wealth or rank can give 
Such joy as in their arms to live. 

My wife sits at the cabin door, 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes ;-«* 

While tears her cheek are coursing o'er, 

She speaks of sundered ties. 

She bids my tender babes .deplore 

The death dieir father dies ; 

She tells these jewels of my home, 

I bleed to please the rout oi Rome. 

I cannot let those cherubs stray 
Without their sire's protecting care ; 
And I would chase tne griefs away 
Which cloud my wdlded fair." 
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The monarch spoke ; the gaards obey ; 
And gates unclosed are : 
He 's gone ! — ^No c^olden bribes divide 
The Dacfkn from his babes and bride. 



BZBRCISB Xm. — ^APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF HEATH> IK 1834.-— 

Henry Grattan, 

[BM and animaUd dedamation is the prerailiDg strain of this 
piece. Free KadfordMe actiony tioA frequent change of aUUude^ axe 
also essential to its character, as a political harangue.] 

Fellow-Countrymen,— rThe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated that it is die intention of government to renew 
the Coercion Bill, and place all Ireland beyond the pale of 
the constitution. As one of your representatives, I there* 
fore appeal to you, and inquire whether, in your opinion, 
thi^ is necessary, and whether the county of Meath requires 
it ? If so, declare it ; and let me have your sentiments. I 
am of opinion that it is not ; and with thai conviction I ad- 
dress you. I appeal to your sober senses. I appeal also to 
your love of freedom,-^to your pride as a nati(m, and to the 
leeUngs which belong to man. 

I ask, will you in silence permit this invasion of your 
rights, at once wanton^ mischievous, uncalled for, and unne- 
cessary ? Will you patiently tolerate the annihilation of all - 
. freedom, — the appointment of a supreifie dictator, who may, 
at his will, suspend all your rights, liberties, and privilege? ? 
Will you, without a murmur of ^issent, submit to a tyranny 
which nearly equals that of the Russian autocrat, and id 
second to that of Bonaparte ? 

If you are willing thus to bend, and bow your necks be- 
neath this yoke, select in my place another member ; for I 
am not fit or willing to be the representative of slaves. 
Feeling 'thus,' I give my opinion and my advice. I am 
attached,'and ever will be attached, to England^ *so long as' 
she upholds the liberties of Ireland ; but I am, and ever will, 
and ever ought to be, the enemy of England, if she attempts 
to keep Ireland in slavery ! 

Therefore it is that 1 advise you to meet. Assemble in 
your parishes, villages, and hamlets. Resolve, — petition,— 
address : bad as the British House of Commons is, let it not 
be said that you have neglected to put to the test either its 
virtue or compliance. Petition against the demolition of 
* your constitution ; your lives^ your properties/those of yowr 
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wires and cluldiexi, hH nifty ha M stake. BeDotteet that 
liberty consists net only in its actual enjo^nent, bat in the 
impossibili^ of another deriving yea cf it against your 
consent. 

In this question ccmsider the interest of England is 
inrolved, as well as voor independence. ^Theae habitual 
departures from freedom iamillarize men with arbitrary 
power; and whai others permit to be inflicled upon us, 
they may, at np distant day, tolerate themselves. AH is 
doubt, distrust, auod disgrace; and in this 'instance, rely on 
it, that the certain and &tal result will be to make Ireland 
hate the connezion, contemn the ocaincils of Enghund, and 
despise her power. 

Tell this to the king ; state to him your apprehenaian and 
these dangers ; call on his gracious majesty to redeem the 
pledge he gave, to Lreland in his speech kom the throne, at 
the close of the last session. Petition the House of Com- 
mons. Call for an inquiry into the real or auraosed crimes 
of Ireland, lor which she is to be visited witk this horrid 
calamity ! Challenge ministers to the proof, and put your- 
selves on God and your country. If guilty, let us calmly 
abide the results,' and peaceably submit to our sentence ; but 
if we are tradueed/and reaUy be innocent, tell ministers the 
truth, — ^tell them they are tyrants ; and strain every eflort to 
avert their oppiession. Do not descend te your graves with 
the damning censure, that you su€ered the libei^s oi your 
country to be taken away, and that you were mutes as well 
as cowards. Come Ibrward, like men, — ^not in Meath alone, 
but in Ireland, everywhere. Protest against this atrocious 
attempt^ — ^look in &e face the enemies of your country ; — 
.and if our liberties are to be dovea down, if Ireland is again 
enthralled, let us at least stand firm and erect, * while the 
assassins strike the blow;' and if we fall, let it be like men 
who deserve to be free. 



EXBBCISS XIV.— THE LEPBR.— WJCij. 

[In reading or reciting this piece, a soft and cfumUned tmke^ 
adapted to the touching narrative, and simple but beautiful style of 
the piece, should prevail throughout.] 

" Room for the'leper ! room ! " — And, as he came. 
The cry passed on — ^** Room for the leper ! roomi" 
-^-Sunrise was slanting on the city gates. 
Rosy and beautiful ; and from the Mils 
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Tbe earir-risen poor were conung in, 
Duly and cheernilly to their toil, and up 
Rose the ahaip hammer's clink, and the fax hum 
Of moving wheels, and multitudes astir. 
And all that in a city murmur swells, — 
Unheard hut Ij the watcher's weary ear, 
Aching with mght's dull silence,-— or the sick. 
Hailing the wekome light and sounds, that chase 
The death-like images of the dark away. 
— ^ Roojoa for the leper ! " And aside they stood-*- 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood, — all 
< Who met him on his way, — and let him pass. 
And onward through the open gate he came, 
A leper with the ashes on his brow. 
Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, — ^stepping painfully and slow, 
And with a difficult utterance, like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down. 
Crying ** Unclean! Unclean V* t 

*Twas now the first 
Of the Judean autumn, and the leaves. 
Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 
Had put their beauty forth beneath the eye 
Of Judah's lofUest noble. He was young, 
And eminently beautiful ; and life 
Mantled in elegant fulness on his lip. 
And sparkled in his glance ; and in his mien 
There was a gracious pride, that every eye 
Followed with benisons ; — and this was he ! 



And he went forth — alone ! Not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of his heart 
Breaking, within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea,— he went his way» 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone, — ^to die ! 
For God had cursed the leper ^ 

It was noon, 
And Helen knelt beside a stag^nant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow. 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips. 
Praying that he might be so blest,— to die I 
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*-FootBteps approached ; and, with no strength to flee. 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, ** Unclean !^ Unclean \ " and in the fokb 
Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth tiU they should pass. . 
Nearer the stranger came, and hending o*er 
The leper's prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
** Helen 1" — The voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument, — ^most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 
And, for a moment,^beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill ! 
" Helen ! arise ! " — and he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before Him. 

Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helen's eye. 
As he beheld the stranger. — He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on His brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore ; — 
No followers at His back, — nor in His hand 
Buckler, or sword; or spear ; — ^yet in His mien 
Command sat throned serene; and if He' smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced His lips, 
A lion would have crouched to in his Jair. 
His garb was simple, and His sandals worn. 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance the impress of a God, 
Touched with the opening innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the, serenest noon ; His hair unshorn 
Fell to His shoulders ; and His curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 
— He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 
As if His heart were moved, and stooping down, 
He took a little water in His hand, 
And laid it on his brow, and said, *rBe clean ! " 
And lo ! the scales fell from him ; and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins. 
And his dry palms grew moist ; and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant's stole : 
His leprosy was cleansed ; and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus' feet, and worshipped Him. 
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BXEKCI8B XV«— AMSUGAN FRSEDOM. — Dcwe^. 



{In Tesdittff er deelftinuBg the foQowin^ ^unge, die UeM&g of 
poetic Jbaii/y 0/ Mtjfk wkh energy of aaUnment^ deouuids atUntioa 
to «» earnest, ji«t g JU ile , ttkpremon m Toiee and actien.] 

Yet, let me be free ; let me go and come at my own inJi ; 
let me do business and make journeys, withont a yexitious 
police or insolent soldiery, to watch my steps ; let me think, 
and do, and speak, what I please, sabject to no limit but that 
which is set by the cooonon weal ; sabject to no law bat ^t 
which coi|9cience binds npon me; and I wiU bless my 
country, and lore its most rugged rocks and its most barren 
soil. 

I have seen m^ countrymen, and haye been with them, a 
fellow-wanderer, in other lands \ and little did I see or feel 
to wtmrant the appr^ension, sometimes expressed, that for- 
eign trayel would weaken our patriotic attachments. One 
sigh for home, — home, arose from all hearts. And why, 
from palaces and courts^ — ^why,' from galleries of the arts, 
where the marble softens into life, and painting sheds an 
almost living presence of beauty around it, — ^why, from the 
mountain'iB awful brow, and the lovely vsdleys and lakes 
touched with the sunset hues oi old romance^ — ^why, from 
those venerable and touclung ruins to which our very heart 
grows, — ^\diy, from all these scenes, were they looking beyond - 
the swellings of the Atlantic wave, to a dearer and holier 
spot of earth, — ^their own, own country ? Doubtless, it was 
in part, because it u their country. But it was also, as every 
one's experience will testify, because they knew that there 
was no oppression, no pitiful exaction of petty, tyranny ; 
because that there, they knew, was no accredited and irresist- 
ible religious domination; because that there^ they knew, 
they should not meet the odious soldier at every corner, nor 
swarms of imploring beggars, the victims of misrule ; that 
there, no curse causeless did fall, and no blight, worse than 
plague and pestilence, descended amidst the pure dews of 
heaven , because, in fine, that thercy they knew, was liberty, 
— ^upon all the green hills, and amidst all the peaceful valleys, 
— ^liberty, the wall of fire around the humblest home; the 
crown of glory, studded with her ever-blazing stars, upon the 
proudest mansion ! • 

My friends, upon our own homes that blessing rests, that 
ffuardian care and glorious crown; and when we return to 
those homes, and so long as we dwell in them, — so long as 
no oppressor's foot invades their thresholds, let us bless tifem, 



/ 
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and hallow them as Ae homes of freed(n|ih!'* Let/os ftiaha 
them, too, the homes of a nobler fi«edom,^-of freedom from 
vice, from evil pa8sionr-**iT<Hn every coimptuig hondaga of 
the sottl. 



SSSBOKB Xn."*''K;OIfVBa8Anoll«-"*^OC0p'^« 

{The sppropriate eloetitioii of tlie felk^whi^ extfaet, iai|»fiM « 
firee and Hoety stfle, MgKbf exfressive, m its elianeler,^4Nit not 
carried to the extent of tmmicfy^ either in voice or gestare. The 
time should be carefully kept fifom runniog into measured ckani or 
Jingk.] 

The emphatic speaker dearly lovee to oppose. 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose,— - 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz, 

Touched with a magnet, had attracted his. 

His whispered theme, dilated, and at large, 

Proves, afier aU, a wind-gun's airy charge,^ 

An eltract of his diary,— no more, — 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

He walk*d abroad, overtaken in the rain, 

CalPd on a friend, drank tea, stepped home again, 

Resumed his purpose, had a world of talk 

With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk. 

I interrupt him with a sudden bow, — 

* Adieu, dear sir ! lest you should lose it now.* 

I cannot talk with civet in the room,— 
A fine puss gentleman, that's all perfu^ie: 
His odoriferous attempts to please, 
Perhaps might prosper wi^ a swarm of bees ; 
But we that make no honey, though we stia^t--* 
(Poets,) — are sometimes apt to maul the thing. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as he; 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cads, 
The solemn fop ,-^ignificant and budge, 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge ; 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you, by his looks, to ccMne, 
But, when you knock, it never is at home : 
'Tis like a parcelNsent you by the stage,— 
Some handsome present, as your hopes presage : 
24 
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Tib heavy, bulky, and bids fair to proye 

An absent friend's fidelity and love, — 

But, when unpacked, your disappointment groans. 

To find it stufied with brickbats, earth, and stones. 



BXEBCISB XVn. — SAND STOROC IN THE DESERT. Frozer. 

{The tones of serious sad earnest description, as in the following 
•xample, should always be firfli^ graioe,^ and energetic^ but spirited 
wad eaepressive.] 

Day dawned at last ; and morning found me still in a wide 
and trackless waste of sand, — ^which, as the sun arose, was 
only bounded by those flitting vapours which deceive the 
thirsty traveller, with the belief that water is near, and have 
thence obtained the name of * the water of the desert.' In 
vain I looked for the marks by which my friend Selim had 
taught me to recognise a place of refreshment. 

There was too much cause to fear that I was now in oim 
of those terrible tracts of dry and moving sand, in which no 
water is found ; and which sometimes, when set in motion 
by the wind, swallow up whole caravans and their conductors. 
Alas ! the morning light, so earnestly expected, only dawned 
to prove that I was surrounded by dangers I had never 
dreamed of. 

The wind, which had blown so piercingly ail night, lulled, 
as it generally does, towards morning. But the h^izy vapour, 
. loaded with light particles of sand, through which the sun 
rose as red as blood, gave warning that the calm would not 
continue long ; nor had I pursued my course another hour, 
before the roar of the desert wind'was heard ; columns of dust 
began to rise in Xhe horizon ; and the air became gradually 
filled with drifting sand. 

As the wind increased, the whole plain around me, which 
had been heaped by former tempests into ridges like the 
waves of a troubled sea, now got in motion ; the sand blew 
from off their crests, like spray from the face of the waters, 
and covered myself and horse with its dense eddies ; while, 
often unable to distinguish the true course, my horse toiled 
over the ridges, sinking up to the very girths, in their deep 
bafHing substance. 

I continued, for some hours, to persevere, struggling against 
the fury of the gale, when my alarm became increased by 
observing that my horse, which hitherto had stood out with 
admirable perseverance, even when his progress was the most 
painfully impeded by the deep sand, now became terrified 
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and restive. He snorted, reared, and appeared nnaUe, as 
well as unwilling, to face the sharp drifting of the still in- 
creasing storm. In vain I soothed him, or urged him on with 
heels and hand: the animal, which hitherto had oheyed my 
Yoice, almost like an intelligent being, now paid no attention 
either to caresses or blows. Ii^ the severe squalls that drove 
past at intervals, he fairly turned his back to them, and would 
not move ; and, even when the wind lulled for a little, he 
could hardly be forced to advance a step. 

I scomedf to yield my life without a struggle, yet saw not 
the means of preserving it. To abandon my horse, would 
have been, in fact, to give up hope; for I could not have pro- 
ceeded a single mile on foot ; yet to remain stationary, as I 
was forced to do by the terror of the animal, involved mani- 
fest destruction. ^ Every thing that offered resistance to the 
torrent of sand, which sometimes poured along the earth, like 
a rapid stream of water, was overwhelmed by it, in an in- 
credibly short time : even while my horse stood still, for a 
few moments, the drift mounted higher than his knees ; and, 
as if sensible of his danger, he made furious efibrts to extri- 
cate himself. 

Quite certain that my only hope lay in constant motion, and 
the chance of gaining the leeside of some hillock or mass of 
rock, that might afford a shelter till the storm should blow 
over, I gave up my true course, turned my back to the wind, 
and made all possible efforts to press forward ; and at last, 
just when both man and hors^ were exhausted, during a par- 
tial squall, I observed something like a rock or mound of 
earth, looming through a dusky atmosphere. On approach- 
ing it, I discovered that it was the bank of an inconsiderable 
hollow, which was now nearly filled with sand, and the oppo- 
site side of which, being exposed to the wind, had, by the 
same means, become merely an inclined plane. Beneath 
this bank I fortunately retired, resolved to trust to its protec- 
tion, rather than run the risk of a farther progress, with the 
imminent peril of perishing in the drifting sand, where vision 
could not extend for the space of many yards. 
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[In the folloving passage, the ^oimv are 21^, ^ooe, and dow^ — 
the fmue$ iong, — ^the artkulaiwn $oft^ bat cleat.] 

Palace of the patrician lAonL Liom^ laying aside the doak aad 
wuuk wMck the Venetian, mfbles wore in pvtUU 

Idonk I will to rest, right weary of this ravel* 
The gayest we have held, for many moons* 
And yet, I know not why, it cheered me not ; 
There came a heaviness across my heart> 
Which, in the lightest movement of the dance. 
Oppressed me, 

And through my spirit chilled my bbod, until 
A damp, like death, rose o'er my bron^ ; I strove 
To laugh the thought away, but 'twould not be ; 
So that I left the festival before 
It reached its zenith, and will woo my pillow 
For thoughts more tranquil, or forgetfulness. 

I will try 
Whether the air will calm my spirits : 'tis 
A goodly night : the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant, hath crept into its cave, 
And the broad moon has l^ightened. — ^Wkat a stiUness ! 
Aad what a contrast with the scene I le&. 
Where the tall torches' glare, and silver lamps' 
More pallid gleam along the tap'stried walls, 
Spread over the reluctant gloom which haunts ^ 

Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries, 
A dazzling mass of artificial light. 
Which showed all diings, but nothiiag as it was ! ' 

Around me axe the stars and watersy* ' 

Worlds mirrored in the ocean, goodlier aight I 

Than torchea glared back by a gaudy glass ; I 

And the great element, which is to space I 

What ocean is tOL earth, spreads its blue depljis, 

TK T^l^''** the first breathing? of the spring; 

xne High moon sails upon her beauteous way, 

^erenely smoothing o'er the lofty walls 

Wh^T ^^Pil««» '^nd sea-^irt palaces, 

^r^nlh^^u^ P'^^*"' *^^ w^ose costly fronts, 

^il^etlte^ the orient spoil of many marbles, - 

S«em each ^?^^i ^^^"^ ^^ ^^^ad cinal, 



Beared u n rf ^^^P^Y of some mighty deed. 
^P from out tbe waters, scarce less 



strangely 
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Than those more massy and mysterions giants 

Of architectuTe, those Tifanian fabrics, 

^Which point in Egypt's plains to times that have 

Ko other record. All is gentle : nought 

Stirs radely; but, congenial with the night, 

Whatever walks, is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinkling of some vigilant guitars 

Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress; 

And cautious opening of the casement, showing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, — 

Fair as the moonlight, of which it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, — ^makes his heart 

Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; — the dash 

PJiosphoric of the oar, or rapid twinkle 

Of the far lights of skimming gondolas. 

And the responsive voices of the choir 

Of boatmen, answering back, with verse for verse ; — " 

Some dusky shadow, checkering the Rialto ; — 

Some glimmering palace roof, or tapering spire ; — 

Are all the sights and sounds which here pervade 

The ocean-bom and earth-commanding city. 

How sweet and soothing is the hour of calm ! 

I thank thee. Night ! for thou hast chased away 

Those horrid bodements, which, amidst the throng, 

I could not dissipate, and, — ^with the blessincr 

Of thy benign and quiet influence,-— 

Now will I to my couch, although to rest 

Is almost vrrongmg such a night as this. 



EXEKCISE XIX. — ^INCAPABILITY OF THE BRITISH MINISTRY OF 

1782.— Lord Holland. 

From a Speech on the Address after the neios had been received, of 
the surrender of Lord ComwaUis's army in Virginia, 

{The style of the following extract, is, at first, the same with 
that of Exercise IY., but auerwards rises to ^eat vehemence,— 
in the most powerful style of parHamentary invectxveJ] 

I expected, and I know it has been expected by many oth- 
ers, to hear Qn this occasion, his majesty declare from the 
throne, that he had been deceived and imposed upon, by 
misinformation and misrepresentation ; that, in consequence 
of his delusion, the parliament had been deluded ; but that - 
24* 
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BOW diedeeeptkm wu «l aa end; and ttmsBling of his 
porlmmwit to devise tlie moot speedj and efficacious loeeiia 
of putting aa end lo the puhUc cakmitiea ; instead of wkich 
they heard a speech hieathing little leas tiban Tengeaiicey 
misery, and blood. 

Those who are ignorant o( the personal character of the 
soTeieiffn, and who imagine the speech to originate with 
him, might be led to sujqpose that he was an unfeeling despot, 
rejoicing in the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and Hws of his 
sobjects» who» when all hope rf victory was Tsoiahed, still 
thirsted for revenge. The ministers, who advised this 
speech, I affirm to be a curse to the country, over the afiairs 
of which they have too long been suffered to preside. From 
that unrivalled pre-eminence which we so lately possessed, 
they have made us the object of ridicule and scorn le the 
surrounding nations. 

A noble lord has, indeed, thought fit to ascribe the Ameri- 
can war, and all its attendant calamities, to the speeches of 
opposition. Oh! wretched and incapable minister, whose 
measures are framed with so little foresight, and executed 
with so little firmness, that because a rash and intemperate 
invective b uttered against them, in the House of Commons, 
they shall instantly crumble in pieces, and bring down rain 
upon the country! MiseraUe statesman! to allow for no 
contingencies of fortune ; no ebuUitiott of passion, no coBis- 
ion of sentiment ! Can he expect the concurrence of ei^ery . 
indiridual in this House ; and is he so weak or wicked^ as 
to contrive plans of 'government of such a texture, that the 
intervention of circumstances, obvious and unavoi<^bLs, will 
occasion their total failure, and hazard the existence of the 
empire ? 

Minbters must expect to hear of the calamities in which 
they have involved the empire, again and again, — ^not merely 
in this House, but, as I trust, at Uie tribunal of justice. For 
the time will surely come, when an oppressed and irritated 
people will firmly call for signal punishment on those whose 
counsels have brought the nation so near to the brink of 
•^ destruction. 
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9XBR0ISB XX. — INntrSKCE OF THB CHABACTBE Of W18HINO* 

Ton.— ^YTeftfter. 

F)rom ^ Address deUtoered at the completion rf the Bunker^ISU 
3tonwneHtm ** 

[This piece demands yW? feeling' ^ and vivid expression^ with mii- 
tained dtgmiif of tone and oction.l 

America has furnished to the world the character of 
'Washington ! And if our American institutions had done 
nothing else, that alone would have entitled them to the 
respect of mankind. 

.Washington! — ^** First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen ! " — Washington is all our 
cwn ! The enthusiastic veneration and regard in which the 
people of the United States hold him, prove them to he 
worthy of such a countryman ; while his reputation abroad 
reflects the highest honoir on his country and its institutions. 
I would cheerfully put tne question to-day to the intelligence 
of Europe and the world, what character of the century, 
upon the whole, stands out in the relief of history, most 
pure, most respectable, most sublime ; and I doubt not, that, 
by a sufilrage aj^roaching to unanimity, the answer would 
be Washington ! 

This structure,^ by its\iprightness, its solidity, its durabil- 
ity, is no unfit emblem of nis character. His public virtues 
and public principles were as firm as the earth on which it 
stands ; his personal motives as pure as the serene heaven in 
which its summit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, it is an 
inadequate emblenu Towering high above the column which 
. our hands have builded, beheld, not by the inhabitants of a 
single city, or a single State, — ascends the colossal grandeur 
of his character, and his life. In all the constituents of the 
one, — ^in all the acts of the other,^ — in all its titles to immortal 
love, admiration and renown, — it is an American "production. 
It is the embodiment and vindication of our transatlantic 
liberty. Born upon our soil,-— of parents also bom upon 
it, — ^never for a moment having had a sight of the old 
world, — ^instructed, according to the modes of his time, only 
in the spare, plain, but wholesome elementary knowledge 
which our institutions provide for the children of the peo- 
ple, — growing up beneath and penetrated by the genuine 
mfluences of American society, — growing up amidst our 

* Bunker-Hill SKoaainent. 
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expanding, bat not luxurious, civilization, — partaking in our 
great destiny of labour, our long contest with unreclaimed 
nature and uncivilized man,-'=-our agony of glory, the war 
of independence,^-our great victory of peace, the f<»matioa 
of the Union and -the establishment of the Constitution, — he 
is alP-all our own ! That crowded and glorious life, — 

** Where multitudes of virtues passed along, - 
Each pressing foremost, in the mighty throng 
Contending to be seen, then making room 
For greater multitudes that were to come '^-^ 

that life was the life of an American citizen. 

I claim him for America. In all the perils, in every dark- 
ened moment of the state, in the midst of the reproaches of 
enemies and the misgiving of friends^ — ^I turn to that tran- 
Bcendant name for courage and for consolation. To him 
who denies, or doubts, whether our fervid liberty can be com- 
bined with law, with order, with the security of property, 
with the pursuit and advancement of happiness, — ^to him 
who denies that our institutions are capable of producing 
exaltation ^f soul, and the passion of true glory, — ^to him 
who denies that we have contributed anything to the stock 
of great lessons and great examples, — to all these I reply by 
pointing to Washington ! 



i;XERCISE XXL— CATABACT OF LODOKE.* SotUkey. 

[This piece is intended as an exercise in modulation, and should 
be read in that vivid style which makes the * sound ' * seem as echo 
to the sense.'] 

HOW DOES THE WATER COME DOWN AT LODORE ? 

Here it comes sparklingr 

And there it lies darkling ; 

Here smoking and frothing. 

Its tumult and wrath in. 
It hastens along, conflicting, and strong, 

Now striking and raging, 

As if a war waging. 
Its caverns and rocks among* 

Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 

A celebrated fall^ on Perwent water; in dunberUttd* 
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EMjing «&d wUsIdiig* 
Spotttiiig and frisking, 
Twining and twisting 

Around and around, — 
Collecting, disjecting, 

With endless reb^ind; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; y 

Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Beceding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading. 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening. 
And quivering and shivering. 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, ' 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning. 
And hurrying and skurrpng, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping. 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and jcleaving, 
And thundering and floundering. 

And falling and crawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding add rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumblings 
And clattering and battering and shattering. 
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And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curhng and whirling and purling and twirling. 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and iiancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 
Ahd thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and ckLshing ; 

And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
AH at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar ; — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 



BZBBCisE xxn. — THE BRITISH coNSTTniTioN. — SirBobert PeeL 

From the wpeech at the Peel banquet, Glasgow. 1837. 

[This extract is an example of noble and impressive decUtmation^ 
The tone should be powerful and inspiring, — the style of gesture, 
hfty and eammanding.l 

When we are told of the general diflusion of the light of 
knowledge, of the long settled and virtuous habits of the 

rsople, of the existent of a high standard of morality, how, 
asK, were all these blessings attained ? Do virtuous habits, 
a high standard of morality, proficiency in the arts and em- 
bellishments of life, depend upon physical formation, or the 
latitude in which we are placed ? Do they not depend upon 
the civil and religious institutions which distinguish the 
country ?- 

If the testimony which I have quoted from Lord John 
Russell, be true, as it is disinterested, and if you are con* 
rinced that the habits of a country must be formed by its 
institutions, and if you are also-convinced that our institu- 
tions are superior to those of other countries, let us take his 
lordship's advice, and determine to cling to our native gov- 
ernment 

I never have desponded. When I have been fighting the 
battle with a small minority, I never desponded. I knew 
the time would come, — after the first agitation naturally ac- 
companying the mighty changes which have been made, — I 
knew the time would come when the old honest heart of 
England and Scotland, would rally round iu still dearly- 
beloved mstitutions. '' 
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If I did not despond then, with what feelings of confidence 
do you think I shall now return to take my part in defending 
those institutions? All the excitement that accompanies 
miglity changes, is now beginning quietly to settle, — the 
influence, the disturbing influence of those changes, is grad- 
ually lessening ; — ^the dazzling illusions of * glorious days ' 
are dissipated ; and we are now permitted to ^ee things in 
tlieir true colours. The convictions, the feelings, the afiec- 
tions, of the people are gravitating towards their old centre, 
in ijvhich sit enthroned respect for property, — ^love of rational 
freedom, — and attachment to long-established and prescrip- 
tive authority. 

Yes ; from these walls a spirit shall go forth, that shall 
surrive when this edifice shall be, like an unsubstantial 
pageant, faded. That spirit shall survive by the remem- 
brance of this day, spreading a contagious influence into 
every part of the empire, — ^animating the desponding and 
encouraging the brave. 

It shall go forth, exulting in, but not abusing, its strength. 
It shall go forth, remembering, in the days of its prosperity, 
the pledges it gave in the time of its depression. It shall 
g-o forth, uniting a disposition to correct abuses, to redress 
grievances. It shall go forth, uniting the disposition to im- 
prove, with the resolution to maintain and defend, by that 
spirit of unbought affection which is the chief defence of 
nations. 

Our ancient constitution shall survive at last, protecting 
the rich from spoliation, and the poor from bppression. No 
tawdry emblems of revolution shall float over its ruin. 

The flag, that for a thousand years 
Has braved the battle and the breeze, 

shall still float over the ramparts. And tbat faith, and those 
national establishments, intended for its protection, as they 
exist respectively in the three branches of the United King- 
dom, — those establishments which kings have sworn to pro- 
tect, and to the maintenance of which the national honour is 
pledged, — as essential parts of a great national compact, — 
shall survive, and the religion which we profess, — the off^ 
sprinff of free inquiry, — ^shall find in the diffusion of sound 
knowledge, new sources of strength ; and great as may be 
the storm-of adversity to which it may be exposed, it shall 
come out proved and fortified by the trial, and remain rooted 
deeply in the convictions, the feelings, and affections of a 
Protestant people. 
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SZEBCI8B ZXm. — CnVO EDWA&D^S ADDRESS TO HIS ABXTj At 
THE BATTI.B OF 6LADSMOOR. — Bulwer. 

[An example of the most powerful style of deolamation. Votes, 
sttuude and actum, should, ia this case, be toned to their highot 
ptck.} 

Englishinen and friends, to IxJd deeds go bat few words. 
Before yoU is the foe ! From Rayenspur to London I haine 
marched ; treason flying from my sword, loyeilty gathering 
to my standiurd. With but two tnouscmd musn, on the 14th 
of March, I entered England : on the 14th of April, fiAy 
^ousand in my muster-roll. Who shall say, then, mat I am 
not 'king, when one month mans a monarch's army from hia 
subtects' loye ? 

And well ye know that my cause is yours and England's. 
Those against us are men wiio would rule in despite of law, 
— barons whom I gorged with fayours, and who would reduce 
tiiis fair realm of king, lords, and commons, to be the appan- 
age and property of one man's measureless ambition,-^the 
park« forsooth, the homestead to Lord Warwick's priyate 
nouse! 

Ye gentleman and knights of England, let them and their 
rabble prosper, and your properties will be despoiled, — ^your 
liyes insecure,— all law struck dead. What difiers Richard 
of Warwick from Jack Cade, saye that if his name is nobler, 
80 is his treason greater ? 

Conmioners and soldiers of England,^freemen, however 
humble, — ^whai do these rebel lords, who would rule in the 
name of Henry of Lancaster, desire ? — To reduce you to 
yillains and bondmen, as your forefathers were to them. Ye 
owe freedom from the barons to the just la^ of my sires, 
your kings. 

Gentlemen and knights, — commoners and soldiers, Ed- 
ward the Fouith upon his throne, will not profit by a victory 
more than you. This is no war of dainty chivaLry : it is a 
war of truo men against false. — ^No quarter! Spare not 
either knight or knave ! Warwick, forsooth, will not smite 
the commoners. Truly not : — ^the rabble are his friends. I 
say to you, ^ay aU ! * What heel spares the viper's brood ?' 

Hark ! to their bombrfrds, — the enemy would fight from 
afar, for they excel us in their archers and gunners. — *Upon 

* F];om the words, 'Upon them,' to the end of the piece,— except 
the short sentence, ' Sir Oliver,* &c., — ^the tone is properly sw«|l^ to ft 
shout. ^ m: J 
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nets ! SMittd tnanpets !-^ir CHiver, my bassfanet ! Soklien! 
if mj gUBndmtd faUs, took for the plume mpom ymr king*$ 

«!XBBClflK X33tV. — WAEWWt's ' AJ»HB«S TO HIS TROOPS, AT THR 
BATTLS OF GLAD8MOOR. Bukotr. 

rA^T»Mr examplB than the precediog, liiit in the same genenl 

My firiendb, my followers, and my children ! the field we 
have entered is one from which there is do retreat : here 
must yottr iead^ conquer, or here die. It is not a parchment 
^peifigreer-Hk is not a aame, derived from the ashes of dead 
ineii, &at make the only charter of a king. We Bngli^ 
men were but slaves', if, in giving crown and^sceptre to a 
mortal like ounn^lves, we aa^ not, in retuni, the kingly 
vtvtiies. 

Beset of old by evil counsellors, the reign of Henry VL 
was obscured, and the weal of the realm endangered. Mine 
own wrongs seemed to me great, but the disasters of my 
country not less, i defined that, in the race of York, Eng- 
land would know a wiser and happier rule. What was, in 
this mioe error, ye partly know,--« prince dissolved in lux- 
wjotts vices, a4M)biUty de^aded by minions and bloodsuckers; 
a people plundered by purveyors, and a land disturbed by 
brawl and riot. 

But ye know not all. — God makes man's hearth man's 
altar : — our hearths were polluted. A king's word should be 
as fast as the pillars of the world.-^What man ever trusted 
Edward, and was not deceived ? Even now the unknightly 
liar stands in arms with the weight of perjury on his soul. 
In his father's town of York, ye know that he took, three 
short weeks since, solemn oath of fealty to king Henry ; and 
now king Henry is his captive, and king Henry's holy crown 
upon his traitor's head. 

Traitors, calls he us ? Wliat name, then, rank enough for 
him? — Edward gave the promise of a brave man; and I' 
served him : he proved a base, a false, a licentious, and a 
cruel king ; and 1 forsook him. May all free hearts, in all 
free lands, so serve kings, when they become tyrants ! 

Ye fight against a cruel and atrocious usurper, whose bold 
Land cannot sanctify a black heart. Ye fight not only for 
king Henry, the meek and the godly ; ye ^;iit not {ox hm 
25 
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akne, bat for lus young and nrincely son, the gnrnddifld of 
Henry of Agineourt,* who, old men tell me, 1ms that hero's 
ftce, and who, I know, has that hero's frank, and royal, and 
noble soul. Ye fight for the freedom of your land, for what 
18 better than any kin^s cause, — ^for justice and mercy, for 
troth and manhood's Tirtues, against corruption in the laws, 
slaughter by the scaffold, finlsehood in a ruler's lips, and 
shameless luurlotry in the councils of ruthless power. 
' The order I have ever nven in war, I give now, — ^we war 
against the leaders of evil, — ^not against the helpless tools : 
we war against our oppressors, — ^not against our misguided 
brethren. Strike down every plumed crest ; but, when the 
strife is over, spare every common man. 

Hark ! while I speak, I hear the march of your foe ! — ^Up 
standards ! blow trumpets ! — ^And now, — as I brace my bas- 
sinet, — may God grant us all a glorious victory, or a glorious 
grave! 

tOn my merry men ! Show these London loons the stout 
hearts of Warwickshire! and Yorkshire! On my merry 
men !— A Warwick ! A Warwick ! 



sxBBCiss XIV. — ANIGHT AMONG THB ALPS. — Montgomery. 

[The appropriate effect of sublimity of style, as in the following 
jNece, is to deepen and svodl the /one, and to lengthen the pauses. 
The laogaage being in the fonn of poetry ^ the effect, in all particu- 
lais, is greatly heightened,] 

Come, golden Evening, in the west 

Enthrone the storm-dispelling suur 
And let the triple rainbow rest 

O'er all the mountain-tops ; — *t is done : 
The delude ceases ; — ^bold and bright, - ' 

The rambow shoots from hill to hill : 
Down sinks the sun ; on presses night, 

— ^Mont Blanc is lovely still ! 

There take thy stand, my spirit, spread 

The world of shadows at thy feet ; 
And mark how calmly, overhead. 

The stars, like saints in glory, meet : 

While, hid in solitude sublime, 

Methinks I muse on Nature's tomb, 
f 

JL^iwS^t^^r^- t ™e tone i» hew a flm shout. J Plto 
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And hear the tmssing foot of Time 
Step through the gloom. 

All in a moment,-^— crash on crash ! — 

From precipice to precipice. 
An avaUuiche's ruins dash 

Down to the nethermost abyss^^* 
Invisible ; — the ear alone 

Follows the uproar, till it dies : 
Echo on echo, groan for groan, 

From deep to deep repues ! 

— Silence again the darkness seab, — 

Darkness that may be felt. But soon 
The silver-clouded east reveals 

The midnight spectre of the moon ; 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet o'er the host of heaven supreme. 
Brings a faint semblance of a mom, 

With her awakening beam. 

Ha ! at her touch, these Alpine heights 

Unreal mockeries Appear ; 
With Uacker shadows, ghasdier light, 

{Enlarging as she climbs the sphere ; 
A crowd of apparitions pale ! 

— I hold my breath in chill suspense,—^ 
They seem so exquisitely frail, — 

Lest they should vanish hence. * 

Yet, ye everlasting hills ! 

Buildings of God, not made with hands, ^ 
Whose word performs whatever he wills, 

Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands; 
Can there be eyes that look on you, . 

Till tears of rapture make them dim. 
Nor in His works the Maker view — 

Then lose His works in Him ? 
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XXBECISB XZYI. — ^DKATH OF TBEB I.A6T CMmaTJST^E. — Mt9. 

Il&ffUiHSm 

[The following eTtmci is an exercise in varied mod^^^hn. The 
opening scene is one of deep reD»$e, Tecfviring' hmf, ieft and jZoto 
^terance^ nnd, slight gesture. Tile approach ot die asssflants and 
the joining of the conhat, ehaage the whole mmmtx te increasing 
and intense excitement of voice and action. The intemiis^M reflec- 
tions of awe, and pathos^ aad admiration, Tary the utterance and 
action to gf^ an^ chastened expression, or te glowing warmth of 
feeling. The piece closes with the deepest tones of pathos and 
solemnity; and the action is sMued and repressed accordingly.] 

The streets grow still and lea^y ; — aad the star. 

The last, bright lingerer in the path of miNrB, 

Gleams faint ; and in the very kip or war. 

As if young Hope with Twilight's ray were born. 

Awhile the city sleeps : — ^her throngs, o'erwom 

With fears ana watohings, to their homes retire; ' 

Nor is the balmy air of dayspring torn 

With battle sounds ; the winds in sighs expire ; 

And Quiet broods in mists, that veil the sunbeam's fire. 

The city sleeps ! — ay .! on the cermbat's eve, 

And by the scaffold's brink, and midst the swell 

Of angry seas, hath Nature won reprieve 

Thus from her cares. The brave hiftve slumbered well. 

And even the fearful, in their dungeon cell, 

Chained between Life and Death ! — Such rest be thine. 

For conflicts wait thee still ! — Yet, who can t^l, 

In that brief hour, how much of Heaven may shine 

Full on thy spirit's dream ? — Sleep, weary Constantine ! 

Doth the blast rise ? — The clouded east is red, 

As if a storm were gathering ; and I hear 

What seems like heavy raindrops, or the tread, 

The soft and smothered step, of those that fear 

Surprise from ambushed foes. — ^Hark ! yet more near 

It comes, — a many-toned and mingled sound, — 

A rustling, as of winds where boughs are sere, — 

A rolling, as of wheels that shake the ground 

From far, — a heavy rush like seas that break their bound ! 

Wake ! wake ! — They come, from sea and shore ascending^ 
In hosts, your ramparts ! Arm ye for the day ! 
Who now may sleep amidst the thunders, rending. 
Through tower and i;i?all, a path for their array ? 
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Haiki how the trumpet cheers them to the prey, . 

With its wild voice, to which the seas reply I 

And the earth rocks beneath their engines' sway, 

And the far hills repeat their battle-cry, 

Till that fierce tumult seems to shake the vaulted sky ! 

They fail not now, the generous band, that long 

Have ranged their swords around a falling throne. 

Still, ixv those fearless men the walls are strong, 

Hearts, such as rescue empires, are their own ! 

— Shall those high energies be vainly shown ? 

No ! from their towers the invading tide is driven 

Back, like the Red sea waves, when God had blown 

With his strong winds ! — the dark-browed r^nks are riven :— « 

Shout ! warriors of the cross ; — ^for victory is of Heaven. 

Stand firm ! — Again the crescent host is rushing, 

And the waves foam, as on the galleys sweep, 

With all their fires and darts, though blood is gushing 

Fast o'er their sides, as rivera to the deep. — 

Stand firm ! — there yet is hope ; the ascent is steep ; 

And from on high no shaft descends in vain ;— 

But those that fall, swell up the mangled heap. 

In the red moat, the dying and the slain ; 

And o*er that fearful bridge the assailants mount again. 

Oh ! the dread mingling, in that awful hour, 

Of -all terrific sounds ! — the savage tone 

Of the wild horn, the cannon's peal, the shower 

Of hissing darts, the crash of walls o'erthrown. 

The deep, dull tambour's beat! — Man's voice alone 

Is there unheard : ye may not catch the cry 

Of trampled thousands ; — sprayer, and shriek, tfnd moan^ — 

All drowned, as that fierce hurricane sweeps by, — 

But swell the unheeded sum thA pays for victory ! 

Where art thou Constantino ? — ^where Death is reaping 
His sevenfold harvest ; where the stormy light, 
Fast as the artillery's thunderbolts are sweeping, . 
Throws meteor-bursts o'er.battle's noonday night ; 
Where the towers rock and crumble from their height. 
As the earthquake and the engines ply 
Like red Yesuvio ; and where human might 
Confronts all this, and still brave hearts beat hig))^ 
While cimeters ring loud on shivering panoply. 
25* 
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Where ait tkea, Oonstantrae V-^hete Ohristbdi Vkfoi 

Hath bathed the walls in tarreirts, and in vain,-'^ 

Where Faith and Vakrar perish in the !fiood, 

Whose billows, rising o'er their bosoms, ^n 

Dark strength each moment, — ^where die gallant ^laift 

Around the banner of the cross lie strewed, 

Thick as the vine-leaves on the autumnal plain, — 

Where all, save one high spirit, is subdued, 

And through the breach press on the o'erwhelfningibtdtlttids. 

Now is he battling midst a host, alone, 

As the last cedar stems awhile die sway 

Of mountain storms, whose fury hath o'erthrown 

its forest brethren, in thei* green array, 

And he hath cast his purple robe away, 

With its imperial bearings, that his sword 

An iron ransom from the chain may pay. 

And win, what h^ply Fate may vet accord, 

A soldier's death, — the all, now left an empirc^s lord ? 

Search for him tiow, where bloodiest lie the files 

Which once were men, the faithful and the brave ! 

Search for hirt now, where loftiest rise the piles 

Of shattered helms and shields, which could not sav^, 

And crests and banners, never more to wave 

In the free winds of heaven !— He is of those 

O'er whom the hosts may rush, the tempest rave, 

And the steeds trample, and the spearmen close^ ^ 

Yet wake them not, — so deep their long and last repose! 

And thou ! that, on thy ramparts proudly dying, 
As a crowned leader in such hour should die, 
Upon thy pyre of shivered spears art lying. 
With the heavens o'er thee for a canopy. 
And banners for thy shroud,«'no tear, no sigh. 
Shall mingle with thy dirge ; for thou art now 
Beyond vicissitude. — Lo ! reared on high. 
The Crescent blazes, while the Cross musjt bow ;?*• * 
But where no change can reach,-^there, Cpi^^t^nUop, art 
thou ! 
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. [A'B an etfetciae k ImmorouB expresaion, the foUowiog j>iece 
^qtiireb utteption to full liveHness a)id petfect freedom^ and even 
^f^usiy of 4dn6. To tead sack pieoes in a duil, nwnoionous manner, 
18, of coarse, to defeat their intention, both in eloentioa «nd eom- 
^pontioii.] 

At -sereti t)^clock, die con^ny sat down to cards, and 
Ue^snr^. Le Roy, -Grimm, llie A\M Galiani, and J, began to 
conirerste* 

A diffpute arose Ibnetween Orimm and Le Roy about genius 
and method. Grimm detests method: it is, according to 
Inm, file pedantry of literature. Those that can do nothing, 
%e maintained, but arrange, liad better not give themselves 
'^ trouble; ^ose who can learn nothing but by means of 
iatringeraents, had as well remain ignorant. "But," said 
lie Roy, "h is method which makes genius available." — 
" And which spoils it." They said a great many things 
ti^ith it is nc^ wor^ while mentioning to you ; and they 
•would have said a great many more, had not Galiani inter- 
'mpted "mem. 

** I remember a fable, my friends, which 1 must tell you. 
It is rather long, perhaps, but it won't tire you. 

" One day, in me middle of a wood, there arose a dispute 
Htbout singing, between the nightingale and the cuckoo. 
Each gave the preference to his own talent. * What bird;* 
*8aid the cuckoo, * has so simple, natural, and measured a 
-wng as n*^— *What bird,' said the nightingale, *has a song 
t«o nweet, varied, lig^t, and brilliant as mine?* — *I say few 
^things,' said the cuckoo; *but they have weight and order, 
'itod one remembers them.'— ^* I nm fond of talking,' said 
ihe nightingale, * but what I say is always new, and never 
wearies. I enchant the woods, the cuckoo saddens them. 
He i& "SO attached to his mother's lesson, that he never haz- 
ards a note he has not learned from her. I acknowledge no 
teacher : I laug^ at rules ; and it is when I break through 
-^em that I am most admired. Where is the comparison be- 
tween your dull method and my happy flights ? * 

"The cuckoo mAde many attempts to interrupt the night- 
ingale. But nightingales sing for ever, and never listen : — 
4t is a little failmg of theirs. Our- friend, carried away by 
*her ideas, ran on without minding her rivals answer. 

^* At last, however, they i^greed to refer the matter to some 
-ttsflbitrator. But whefre were they to find an enlightened and 
%npttrtiiil judge'? They set out in search of one. 
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^ In crossing a meadow, they fell in with an ass of the 
most graTe and solemn aspect. Such length of ears never 
was seen since the creation of the species. * Ah ! ' said the 
cttckoo, ' we are in luck. Our quarrel is an afiair of the 
ear, and here is an admirable pair of th§m. This is the 
Teryjudge we want.' 

^ The ass was browsing, and never dreaming that he was 
one day to be a judge of music. But stranger things some- 
times happen. Our two birds lighted beside him, compli- 
mented hun on his gravity and judgment, explained the 
subject of their dispute, and begged him very humbly to 
decide it. 

" But the ass, scarcely turning round his clumsy head, 
and continuing to browse most diHgently, made them a sign 
with his ears, that he was hungry, and that he was not that 
day, * holding a bed of justice.* The birds insist, — ^the ass 
continues to browse. At last, however, his appetite was 
appeased. 

** There were some trees planted on the skirt of the mea- 
dow. * Well,' said he, ' go there, and I will come to you. 
You sing and I will digest. I will listen to you, and then 
give you my opinion.' 

• "The birds take flight, and perch in a tree. The ass 
follows them, with the air and step of a chief justice. He 
lay down on the grass, and called to them, ' Begin : the 
court will hear you.' 

" * My lord,' said the cuckoo, ' you must not lose a note I 
sing; you must seize the character of my song; and, above 
all, be pleased to observe its contrivance and method.' Then, 
drawing himself up, and clapping his wings each time,' he 
began to sing, * Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckcuckoo, cuckoo, cuck- 
cuckoo ! ' and after having combined these notes in all possi- 
ble ways, he held his peace. 

** The nightingale, without any preamble, began to display 
her voice, struck into the boldest modulations, and warbled 
the most singular and original strains. Her song was sue- 
cessively jsweet, airy, brilliant, and pathetic ; but it was not 
music for everybody. 

'* Carried away by her enthusiasm, she would have sung 
longer ; but the ass, who had been yawning fearfully all the 
while, interrupted her. * I have no doubt,' said he, * that all 
that you have been singing is very fine, but I can make noth- 
ing of it. It seems to me to be strange, confttsed, and inco- 
herent. You are ^rhaps more learned than your rival, but 
nTeScS^'^ methodical than you ; and, for my part, I am for ^ 
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"Noir," said Ihe AIM, addiMsiiig M. La Bojr, and jahiI- 
ing to Grimm with his fiitfier, '* thero isy the Bightingator-^ 
you are the cuckoo, — and I am the aas ii^ decidea in your 
favouT. Ooad nif^ ! " 



SXKKCISS XXTm.— OI» TO AH JJICIENT arCAXOES* OM THS 

BAKIQB OF THB OHIO. — Dr, Bird, 

[This piece Tequires, in reading or reeitation, die ftrm tone of 
grave bat 2o/j!y sentiment; the uttermtee fuH^ but svftenfi hy awe; 
the pitch law ; movement slow; Bnd fmues king : the whale strain 
beiag that o£rdeep maaiag.] 

Kude tree, now gaunt with eld. 
Storm-worn and thunder-acarred, without a 8pray» 

Dodder, or moss, or misletoe» to deck 

Thine antique nakedness^ — ^majestic wreck 
Of the great wilderness now passed away «— 
What taJes of blood, of wild and woodland fray» 

Lie in thy hollows cell'd. 
Haply could'st thou but speak the scenes thou hast beheld ! 

A monarch in past years, 
Thy speckled boughs, though now ao leafless, roU'd 

Billows of verdure in the summer gust. 

And to the swelling river swept, like dust, 
Clouds of autumnal tribute, thus, of old, 
When the red Shawnee rotted in thy mould. 

The grave-yard of his peers, — 
The Dazk and Bloody Ground,— ^the lonely land of tears. 

Yes, at thy root, the roar 
Of wrath has sounded, and the death^song woke ; 

The tortured Huron, dying at the sts^e, 

DreamM of his green paths by his surging lake 3 
Or captive maiden, from the hills of oak 
And pine, blue Unikas, beneath the yoke, 

Wept her rough play-grounds o'er. 
Peaks, vales, and gushing springs, ne'er to be look'd on mot^ 

And here, perhaps, when Boone 
Stole from the dusky forest, and, at night. 

Grazed on. the sweeping river, here he kept 
KU Icmely vigils pleasantly, or slept, 
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Dreaming the dream of hdkne ; and woke witk fright, 
To conjure yells of Indians on the height, 

From the nocturnal tone 
Of boding owl or night-hawk, flitting in the moon. 

Such scenes as these hast thou 
Look'd on, old Sycamore ; but ne'er again 

Shalt thou l)ehold them ; — ^&om the runlet bed 

Beaver and bear, and lapping wolf are fled ; 
The bison*path is empty, and the den 
Of the hill-roaming elk, a place for men« 

Up to thy blasted brow 
I look with joy and pride, and ask, what seest thou now ? 

Where is the Wilderness, 
That once was wide around thee ? — aye, so broad. 

That the keen vulture, o'er thee in the air. 

Saw not its confines I — Where the Indians ? — ^Where 
The smoking cabin and the fresh tum'd sod ; 
Wet with the blood the settler gave to God, — 

His purchase and his cess. 
For the El3r8ium lands his sons possess ? 

Up to thy cloud once more, 
Keen vulture ! stretch the wing, and scale the sky ! 

Where is the wilderness ? — «idown the steeps 

Eastern, the flood of emigration sweeps ; 
On the North lakes a thousand squadrons ply ; 
And o'er the Western prairies, where thine eye 

Wearies, the smoke-drifts pour, — 
Vain search ! yain thought ! — the Wilderness was but of yore 

Of yore — ^for, sweetly seen 
O'er the smooth tide, thy rotting boughs behold 

The magic city, — wall and roof and spire. 

Blazing in sunset, end their pictured fire 
Glass'd in the river rolling on in gold, — 
A scene of Heaven ! What seest thou, patriarch old. 

That view'st the latest scene, — 
Ohio sleeping at the footstool of his Queen ? 

Enough ; — ^It is the last 
Of all the changes ; and thy ruins grim, 

But ill beseem the pageant smiling near. 

Vet faU not j lift thy mouldering hatchments sere. 
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Still, for tbe nmsuig passer, v Every limb, 
Phuiged in the flood, shall tell its tale to him, 

Better than trumpet-blast^ — 
Its legends of the wilderness, its story of the past. 



2XBSCISE. XnX. — Amji&ESS BEFOKE THE 80CIETT Ot ST. FAT« 

KICK. — Earl Maira, 

Spoken March 17M, 1803, in the prospect of a Trench tnrnmn. 

[An example of fordbie and earnest ifec/aiim/tpn,— -roquiriiig 
attention to spirited and energetic utterance^ throughout.} 

I do not mean to allude to the ordinary design of this 
institution, or that which so peculiarly recommends it as one 
devoted to charitable purposes. There is something in the 
present crisis of affairs, so awful ; and there is something in 
the circumstances of this meeting so different from the ordi- 
nary course, that it places all other considerations out of the 
question. It is at a moment like this, that such a meeting is 
likely to be productive of the most essential advantages. I 
. look, with sanguine expectations, to the eflect which will be 
produced, throughout Ireland, by the sentiments expressed 
by 'a meeting so respectably constituted as this is. 

I will say, then, let this meeting communicate the tone of 
its sentiments to the people of Ireland. Although we can 
come to no resolution, yet the sentiments we shall express 
will be immediately felt "throughout every part of Ireland. 
I know that the words I utter will carry with them the force 
and weight which the sanction of this meeting can alone 
impart. 

it is, therefore, as the organ of this meeting, that I would 
say to the people of Ireland, — Reg[ard the policy of those 
whom I will not at present call our enemies ; but who cer- 
tainly have endeavoured to throw a cloud over the prosperity 
of the country. Reflect that the advantages, which they 
have uniformly held out, have been founded upon the prin- 
ciple of sowing the seeds of dissension among nations. I 
will say to the people of Ireland, From what has passed, 
dread the future. 

I will say, what have any classes of yon, in Ireland, to 
hope from the French ? Is it your property you wish to 
preserve ? — Look to the example of Holliand ; and see how 
that nation has preserved its property by an alliance with 
the French ! Is it indejJendence you court ? — Look to the 
example of unhappy Switzerland^ see to what a state of 



senrile abatement that onos nmnlf teuUuij p fan fiJIeB, tinder 
France ! — Is it to the establishment of caUiolicity tibat yoor 
hopes are directed ? The eendnct of the First Oonaiil, in 
subverting the power and authority of the Pope, and enlti- 
Tating the friendship of the Mussuhnan in £g3rpt, under a 
boast of that subversion, proves the faUacy of such a reli- 
ance! Is it civil liberty you require? Look to France 
itself, crouched under despotism, and groaning beneath a 
system of slavery, unparalleled by whatever has disgraced or 
iosuhed an^r nation ! 

Is it poenble«-theB, that any heart matured in ihe blessed 
air of Ireland, can kiok to French protection for hi4)piDe88 ? 
Is it possible there can be one head so organized as not to 
see from the evidence of facts, for the last few years, that 
the liberty which the French oiler, is but another term for 
subjection and slavery ? 

I am not sounding the trumpet of war. There is no man 
who more sincerely deprecates its calamities, than I do, — 
soldier as I am, and ready to serve my country. Tet, if 
necessity should force us to the conflict, I trust we shall 
prove to the audacious foe, that British veins still glow with 
the same blood which vivified the spirit of our ancestors; 
and that British bosoms still bum with the same patriotic 
ardour which actuated them in every former period of their 



BZBBdSB XZX.^-DULOOUB FROM THE LADT OF THE I<ACE.*^ 

Scott. 

Speakers i — Roderick Dhu^ Douglas, and Makom Grteme:*^^ 
Posiiions, -^Roderick, in the centre; Douglas, on his 10; Makom, 
•n his right, 

[The chiet* use of dialogue, as regards elocution, is, to inspire 
appropriate feelings modulation, and action. Tke tones, in all dra- 
matic pieces, are much OMre vivid, than in the language of other 
forms of writing. Attitude becomes, in reciting dialogue, an im« 
portant study, as a meaqs of natural and true effect; and manly , 
spirited, and es^essive gesture becomes indispensable to the same 
result.] 

Sod, Short be my speech, — ^nor time affords. 
Nor my plain temper, glozihg words. 
Kinsman and father, if such name 
Douglas vouchsafe to Koderick's claim, 

♦ Pronoonced Grams. 
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And Orome, in whmn I kofe to hmm 

Fall ^9otoa n &«ble friend or foe, 

When age shsll give ikse thy commmd, 

And leading in thy natiTe laad,*^ 

List both ! — l^e king's vindictiine pride 

Boasts to hav« tamed the Boidei^side, 

Where chiefs, with hound and hawk, who cfettne 

To share their monarch's eylyan gvtie, 

Themaelves in bloody toils were snared ; 

And when the banquet they prepared, 

And wide their loyal portab flung, / 

O'er their own gate-way struggling hung.««^ 

Loud cries their blood nrora Meggat's meieui, 

From Yarrow braes, and banks of Tweed* 

Where die lone streams of Ettrick glide, 

And from the silver Teviot's side ; — 

The dales, where martial c^ans did ride, 

Are now one sheep-walk, waste and wide. 

This tyrant of the Scottish throne,-^ 

So faithless, and so ruthless known,-^ 

Now hither comes ; his end the same, 

The same pretext of sylvan game. 

What grace for Highland chiefs judge. ye» 

By fate of Border chivalry. 

Yet more ; amid Glenfinlas' green, 

Douglas, thy stately form was seen* — 

This by espial sure I know : 

Your counsel, in the strait I show. 

Doug, Brave Roderick, though the tempest roar, 
It may but thunder and pass o'er ; 
Nor will I here remain an hour, 
To draw the lightning on thy bower ; 
For well thou know'st, at this gray head 
- The royal bolt were fiercest sped. 
For thee, who, at thy king's command, 
Canst aid him with a gallant band, 
Submission, homage, humbled pride, 
•Shall turn the monarch's wrath aside. 
Poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart, 
Ellen and I, will seek, apart. 
The refuge of some forest cell ; - 
There like the hunted quarry, dwell. 
Till on the mountain and the moor. 
The stern pursuit be passed and o'er. 
26 
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AA No, bf niiw honour, 

So lielp me Heaven, and my good blade ! 
No, never ! Blasted^be yon pine, 
My Other's ancient crest and mine, 
If from its shade in danger part 
The lineage of the Bleeding Heart ! 
Hear my Uunt speech ; grant me the maid 
To wife, thy counsel to mine aid ; 
To Dou^^, leagued with Roderick Dhu, 
Will friends and allies flock enow ;* 
Like cause of doubt, distrust, and grief. 
Will bind to us each western chief. 
When the loud pipes my bridal tell, 
The Links of Forth shall hear the knell ; — 
The guards shall start in Stirling's porch ; 
And when I light the nuptial torch, 
A thousand Tillages in flames, 
Shall scare the slumbers of King James! — 
I meant not all my heat might say : 
Small need of inroad, or of fight, 
When the sage Douglas may unite 
Each mountain clan in friendly band, 
To guaird the passes of their land, 
Till the foiled king, from pathless glen, 
Shall bootless turn him home again. 

Doug. Roderick, enough ! enough ! 

My daughter cannot be thy bride : — 

Against his sovereign, Douglas ne'er 

"Will level a rebellious spear; 

'T was I that taught his youthful hand 

To rein a steed, and wield a brand. 

I see him yet, the princely boy ! 

Not Ellen more my pride and joy: 

I love him still, despite my wrongs. 

By hasty wrath, and slanderous tongues. 

Oh ! seek the grace you well may find, 

Without a cause to mine combined. 
{Douglas retires to the left. GrtBme moves to pass Roderick, 
arut follow Douglas. Roderick rtishes forward, and thrusts 
him hackJ] 

Rod. Back, beardless bOy ! 

Back, minion ! Hold'st thou thus at naught 
The lesson I so lately taught ? 

* Pronounced Enoo. 
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This roof, the Douglas, and yon maidt; 
Thank ihoa for punishment delayed. 

Mai. Perish my name, if aught afford 

Its chieftain safety, save his sword ! [They drawJ] 

Doug. [Betuming and parting Boderick and Maleotn.} 
Chieftains, forego ! 

I hold the first who strikes, my foe. — 
Madmen, forbear your frantic jar ! 
What ! IS the Douglas fiillen so far, 
His daughter's hand is deem^ the spoil 
Of such dishonourable broil ? 

Sod. Rest safe till morning ; pity 'twere 

[^keaths his sword : Maleom does the same.] 
Such cheek should feel the midnight air ! 
Then may*st thou to James Stuart teU, 
Roderick will keep the lake and fell, 
Nor lackey, with his free-bom clan, 
The pageant pomp of earthly man. 
More would he of Clan-Alpme know. 
Thou canst our strength and passes show. — 
Malise, what ho ! 
[Enter Malise, who takes his place behind Grame.'] 
Give our safe-conduct to the Grsme. 

Mai, Fear nothing for thy favourite hold. 
The spot, an angel deigned to grace. 
Is blessed, though robWs haunt the place ; 
Thy churlish courtesy for those 
Reserve, who fear to be thy foes. , 
As safe to me the mountain way, 
At midnight, as in blaze of day ; 
Though, with his boldest at his back, 
Even Roderick Dhu beset the track. 
Brave Douglas, — 
Naught here of partinff will I say. 
Earth does not hold a lonesome glen. 
So secret, but we meet agen.-— 
[To Sod.] 

Chieftain ! — ^we too shall find an hour. 

[ Touching his sword.] 
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BZBicnB TXP. . im n tm 0»wBm ooTEBmanrr <sp bidia.— Foas^ 



frbe piece which Mow«, i» tutrodneed a» HP «s«nple of jilnn, 
frmUiot^ f^rhamenitf^ A f/g«w <iomt^--io which no ai4 oC inspiration 
U deriTcd from ooetic passion, but only from the eameatfeeUng 
tunwrtid with niaioneffctt madmokuii ^. A chmr, JStm^ and 
mmUy utteranee^ and p/^, uy^M-eteiUbn^, hnt JmikM gmture^ an 
here the main ekn^ota eC efieet.} 

The honourable gentleman wl^o openecl the ^ba^^ charges 
me with abaiidomng that canse, which, he say?, in terms of 
flattery, I had once so successiHillT assert^. I tell him, in 
reply, that if he were to search the history of rsyj life, he 
wouild find that ibe period of H} m which t 9li^gled siost 
for the real* anbatantial caua« of lib^y* is thia v^ry moment 
that I am addxesaiog you. 

Freedom, aocordiaf to my conception of it, coiaaiats in the 
safe and sacred poesessioa of a man's pq>Qrty, goyemed by 
laws defined an4 certain; with many personid priyileges» 
ciyil and religious, wl^ich he . cfODi^ surrend^f wktiout ruin 
to himself; an4 of which to be d9priy94 by a^y other power, 
is despotiain. This biU, instead of subverting, is destmed to 
stabilitate these principles : instead pf narrowing the basis of 
fireedom, it tends to enlarge it ; instead of $ni^resaiag, its 
object is to infuse and circulate th^ i^^it of liberty^ 

What is the most odious species of tyranny ? Preci9ely 
that which this bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful 
of men, free themseWes, should execute the mo^ base and 
abominable despotism over millions of their fellow-creatures ; 
that innocence should be the victim qf oppression ; that in- 
dustry should toil for rapine; that the harmless labourer 
should sweat, not for his own benefit, but for the luxury and 
rapacity of tyrannic depredation; — in a word, that thirty 
millions of men, gifted by Providence with the ordinary 
endowments of humanity, should groan under a system of 
despotism, unmatched in all the histories of the world. . , 

What is the end of all government ? Certainly the hap- 
piness of the governed. Others may hold other opinions ; 
out this is mine, and I proclaim it. What arc we to think 
of a government, whose good' fortune is supposed to spring 
from the caJamitieii of its subjects ; whose aggrandizement 
grows out of the miseries of mankind ! This is the kind of 
government exercised under the East India Company upon 
the natives of Hindostan ; and the subversion of that infa- 
m<ws government, is the main object of the bill in question^ 

But, m the progress of accomplishing this end, it is ob- 
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jected that thechaiter of the company ahouldnot loTiokted; 
axkd upon this pointy sir, I ihall ddifir my ^liaion without 
disguise. 

A charter is a trust to one or more persons for some ^Ten 
benefit. If this trust be abused, if the benefit be not obtamed, 
and its failure arise from palpable guilt, (or what, in thia 
caae, is fiill as bad,) from palpaUe iffnofance or mismanage- 
ment, will any man graToly say, mat tmst should not be 
resumed, and deliTcred to other hands^ — more especially in 
the case of the East India Company, whose manner of exe- 
cuting this trust, whose laxity and languor produced, and 
tend to produce, consequences diametrically opposite to the 
ends of confiding that trust, and of the institution for which 
it was granted ? 

No man will tell me that a trust to a company of mer- 
chants, stands upon the solemn and sanctified ground, by 
which a trust is committed to a monarch ; and I am. at a loss 
to reconcile the conduct of men, who ajmrove that resump- 
tion of violated trust, which rescued and re-established our 
unparalleled and admirable constitution, with a thousand 
Yamable improvements and advantages, at the revolution; 
and who, at this moment, rise up the champions of the East 
India Company's charter; although the incapacity and in- 
competence of that company to a due and adequate discharge 
of the trust deposited in them by charter, are themes of 
ridicule and contempt to all the world; and although, in con- 
sequence of their mismanagement, connivance, and imbecility, 
combined with the wickedness of their servants, the very 
name of an Englishman is detested, even to a proverb, 
through all Asia ; and the national character is become dis- 
graced and dishonoured. 

To rescue that name from odium, and redeem this charac- 
ter from dis^tu:e, are some of the objects of the present bill ; 
and gentlemen should indeed gravely weigh their opposition 
to a measure, which, with a thousand other points, not less 
valuable, aims at the attainment of those objects. 
26* 
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wanamm iana9.^-^vam§ iotboi enA ctocK wtrBMrr biiids, it 
HAiCFTON COURT. — G, P. R. Jomes. 

[An •xample of the ityle of grave and serums sentmeni, Tho 
doentioa of such pieces, is dependent, chiefly, on distinct and de- 
biferah tmmeiaiionf trme inflec^^ns^ iMff marked emfhasiSj vkdfiiS 
fWMs: tkenttN^MMk Invalid fvMiedl In rMita«iOD,tiiegesliix» 
whiflh aoeonpMiies the TDip9» rnval ba oftotfis «nd ampfe^ hnt Ml 
fiieble or mfwohooamJ^ 

Mementa of the ffone-by^ hotnrs, 

Dost thott recall alone the past ? 
Why stand^t thou silent, raidst these towers* 

where time stiH flies so fast ? 

Where aie the hands, in moments filed, 
That marked those moments as they flew^ 

'fTorenemtions of the dead, 
Who turned on thee their yiew. 

To watch and greet the appointed time 

Of every empty dream of joy, 
Or wait, in agony, the ehime 

Which might such dceai}^ destroy ? 

To thee the eager eye has turned, 

Of jNride, of policy, and power, 
And Love's own longing heart has burned 

To hearihee mark his hour. 

Pleasure and pastime, grief and care, 

Have heard thee chime some change of lot I 

While the dull ear of cold despair 
Has heard, but marked thee not. 

And thou art silent now, and still, 

While round thy mystic dial runs 
The legend of man's hours, — though ill 

As thou, he marks the suns, — 

Those rolling suns, — ^those rolling suns 

Unchronicled by both go on ; 
Though still each comments as it runs, 

Till man's brief day be done. 

Man's heart 's too like thy face : on^Jt 
Records of passing hours may stand. 
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Bat siftiid wjswrfced Vy ttOTement fit. 
By chimes or pouituiig hand. 

O dial ! ait thou raised on high 

To speak reproach for life's abuse ? 
Or give to eager hoj^ the lie ? 

Or tall Time's future use I 

The iutare ? Thou hast nought lo do 

With it ! — The solemn past, alonoi 
Is that whereon thy comments go» 

Fit grave-stone of hours gone ! 

The future ? — ^Yes ! At least to me, 
Thus, plainly thus, thy moral stands,— 

" Good deeds mark hours ! Let not Itfe be 
A dial without hands ! " 



B^RacisjB yxxw. — a$( unsuccessful attempt to buss tbm 

WINP.-7-IWcA:C7W. 

JHahgue ttdapted from Martin Chmzxl£wit*~^9peakers^'^Tigg^ 
Peeksmf, and Slyme.^ Scenef-^^he bar-rwnn of the Bhie Dragon, 

[Hnmofotis dialogue demands attention to the full expression of 
frie^ fik^fid feeling, in voice and action. The motto of elocatioa 
19 such pieces is, as in youthful sports, * Keep up the spirit of the 
sfien^.^ The object of practice, in this form, is to impart ea$e and 
animation to the speaker^s general manner.] 

Tigg^ [dragging in Pecksniff by the collar,] You were 
eavesc&opping at that door, you vagabond ! 

Peck. [skMng himself free.] Where is Mrs. Lupin, I 
wonder ? Can the good woman possibly be aware that there 
is a person here, who*— 

Tigg. Stay! Wait a bit! She c2a«« know. What then? 
' Peck. What then, sir ? — What then ? — Do you know that 
I am the friend and relative of the sick gentleman above 
stairs ? That I am his protector, his guardian, his — 

Tigg. Wait a bit ! perhaps you are a cousin, — the cousin 
who lives in this place< 

* In mmarancej Tigg reprea^itstbe shabby genteel, In its last stage ; 
Pecksnin, a ispooth, well-dressed man, with a prodigious collar ; Slyme, 
a miserable looking wretch, worn out with low dissipation. — ^Tigg's man* 
^er is dashing, independent, and highly affected : Pecksniff's grave and 
eeld, yjery much constrained ; Slyme's is diiU and stupid, indicating par- 
tial inofa&fl^r. 
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Peck. I am tlie ommst who liTes in Uus j^aee. 

Tigg, Tour name is Pecksniff I 

Peck. It is. 

'^^88^ \tayddng his Aof .] I am prond to know you ; and^ 
I ask your pardon. — ^You biehold in me one who has also an 
interest in tnat gentleman up stairs. — ^Wait a bit [PiiUing 
of his haiy and dropping from it a handful of dirty letters^ 
and broken cigdrs; and selecting one of the former^ which he 
haTuU to Pecksniff,] Read that ! 

Peck. This is addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esq. 

Tigg. You know Chevjr Slyme, Esq., I belieye ? — ^Veiy 
good : that is my interest and business here. 

Peck, [withdrawing from T.] Now, this is very distress- 
ing, my friend. It is very distressing to me to be compelled 
to say, that you are not the person you claim to be. I loiow 
Mr. Slyme, my friend : this will not do : honesty is the best 
policy : you had better not : you had, indeed. 

Tigg. Stop! Wait a bit! — I understand your mistake; 
and I am not offended. Why ? Because it is complimen- 
tary. You suppose I would set myself up for Chevy Slyme. 
Sir, if there is a man on earth, whom a gentleman would 
feel proud and honoured to be mistaken for, that man is 
Chevy Slvme. For he is, without an exception, the highest- 
minded, the most independent-spirited ; most original, spirit- 
ual, classical, talented ; and most thoroughly Shaksperian,^- 
if not Miitonic ; and, at the same time, most-disgustingly- 
unappreciated dog I know. But, sir, I have not the vanity 
to attempt to pass for Slyme. Any other man in the wide 
world I am equal to. fiut Slyme is, I frankly confess, a 
great many cuts above me. Therefore you are wrong. 

Peckf [holding out the letter.] I judged from this. 

Tigg. No doubt vou did. But, Mr. Pecksnifif, the whole 
thing resolves itself into an instance of the peculiarities of 
genius. Every man of true genius has his peculiarity. 
Sir, the peculiarity of my friend Slyme, is, that he is always 
waiting round the comer. He is perpetually round the cor- 
ner, sir. He is round the corner, at this instant. That is a 
remarkably curious and interesting trait in Slyme's charac- 
ter ; and whenever Slyme's life comes to be written, that 
trait must be thoroughly worked out by his biographer ; or 
society, will not be satisfied,-— observe me,— ^society will not 
be satisfied. 
. Peckj [coughing nervotisly.] Hem ! 

Tigg. Slyme*s biographer, sir, whoever he may be, must 
apply to me; or, if I am gone to that what 's-his-name from 



^lAAAk To» t9i^^«nikp| ctmm ttaqk, ]it iMst fttnljr to my 
executors for leave to search among my papers. 1 naye taken 
a few notes, in my poor way, of some of that mMi^ proceed- 
nigs, — my adopted W^er, sir; — wbioh would amase Ton. 
He made use of an expression, sir, only on tile fifteenth of 
l^ ^i^^lh,*^w^en h^ ^ould not meet a littlQ Idll, and the 
oi^er Wf^y WwW Wt ren^wr— which wouM have done 
honoHT td l^ftp^j^n Boi^pi^. in addre&isisg the Frenc]i 
axmy. 

• jP^cJ. am pmy whftt tmy ho Mr. Slyiao's fag^inesy here, 
— if I m^Y \e p?r<#itt^d W inqwfe ? 

Tigg. You will give me lefive, air> fiY9t to introduce my- 
self. ' My name, sir, is Jigg. Tho aame of Montague Tigg 
will periuEipfif b^ familiar ^ you, in conn^xicNOt with tho most 
jreniarkfi^hle oye^t^ of the pfiunaubr wwrf 

Peckj [skakeg hif kec^,] 

Tigg, No matter, — ^th^t mm was iny fftAor, and I bear 
hif Bum^t I «W co(iseqiientlv proady-r-^TQud fts [iucifer. 
Excuse m^) one mp^oeiit. I desire my friend Slyme to he 
present at the remainder of this conference. [With4rawtf 
and returns, foUoubedi ^ Slyvf^y who lo^h stiqnily Q$ Ptck^' 
sniff, and Pecksniff look$ eeldiy »$ &im.] 

Tigg, [pretending to address Slym^rr-^ho has been whis^ 
faring in Mm 4<¥n tms/tifig his eihvft emi making oth^ signs 
to him to ask money of Pecksniff. T* spmkf Umd enough 
for Mr. P. tQ h»i»r.] Chiv, I sikiO^ come to that presently. 
I ^<^t upea» B^y owi> r^9p<m9iWJiQr» or not at alL To the 
^xtont of 9ufih fi trifling Wn A9 a e?own-pieee, to a rmv of 
you? talent, I look uppn Mr. P^oksaiff aa cettain. — O Chiv, 
Chiv ! You 4rp, up<mmv Iif0, a 9|rango instance of the little 
fiaijties ik^t beee^ a n^gftty mind I If there had never heen 
^ telescope in this wq^ld, I should have been qnite certain, 
from H^ observation of yon, thftt there were spots on the 
jsun ! W^U, never mind ! MornHze aa we will, the worid 
^oes en. ^s Hamlet say?, Herc^lea may lay about him with 
his club, in ^very possible direction ; but he can't prevent the 
cal9 from wMng a mc^l intolerable row on the roofs of the 
}ioi|8es, pr the d^^ fr<Hn being shot, in the hot weadier, if 
they go about the streets unmuzzled. — ^Life 's a riddle, a most 
confoundedly hard riddle to guess, Mr. Pecksniff. Like that 
celebrated conundrum, * Why's a man in jail like a man out 
of jail ? ' — ^there's no answer to it. — Chiv, my dear fellow, go 
out and see what sort of a night it is. [S. goes out. T. 
turns to P.] We must not be too hard upon the little ec« 
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oentridties of our friend Slyme. — ^Tou saw liim whisper 
met 

Peck. I did. 

Tigg. You heard my answet, I think. 

Peek^ I did. 

Tigg. Fire shillings, eh ? Ah ! what an extraordinary 
fellow : — ^very moderate, too. Five shillings, to be ] 
paid, next week : that 's the best of it. — ^You he 

Peck, I did not. 

Tigg. No! That's the cream of the thing, sir, I ne^er 
knew that man fail to redeem a promise in my life. You Ve 
not in want of change, are yon ? 

Peck, No, thank you, not at all ! 

Tigg, Just so: if you had been, I'd hare got it for you. 

t Whistles, and walks about with an air of unconcern,'] rer« 
aps you *d rather not lend Slyme five shillings ? 

Peek. I would much rather not 

Tigg, It's very possible you maybe right. Would you 
entertain the same sort of objection to lending me 6t% sml^ 
lings, now ? 

Peck, Yes : I couldn't do it, indeed. 

Tigg, Not even half-a-crown, perhaps? 

Peck, Not even half-a-crown. 

Tigg. Why, then we come to the ridiculously small sam 
of eighteen-pence ! ha ! ha ! 

Peck, And that would be equally objectionable. 

'^^S^gy [shaking P. by both hands,] Sir, I protest you are 
one of the most consistent and remarkable men I have ever 
met. I desire the honour of your better acquaintance. 
There are many little characteristics about my friend Slyme, 
of which, as a man of strict honour, I can by no means ap- 

Srove. But I am prepared to forgive him all these slight 
rawbacks and many more, in consideration of the great 
pleasure I have this day enjoyed in my social intercourse 
with you, sir. It has given me a far higher and more endur- 
ing delight, than the successful negotiation of any small 
loan, on the part of my friend, could possibly have imparted. 
I beg leave sir, to wish you a very good evening. [They go 
off different toays,] 
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EXEBCiSB zxxiY. — NiAOABA FALLS. — Anonymous. 

[The following Tiyid but chaste descriptioii of the great cataract, 
fiimiBhes a good example of descriptive ea^pressian. The tone deep^ 
€n9 and strengthens, as the picture heightens, till the narrative of 
personal adventure is introduced, when it becomes more famUiar 
aud lively. In the cloeine paragraph, the tone of sublimity and 
4twe, — laWf but strong, and slow, — returns, with increased effect, 
and reaches its maximum in the concluding lines.] 

While yet at a distance of several miles, looking and lis- 
tening, ¥ath intense es^emess, for some visible, or audible 
indication of the local presence of this greatest natural won- 
der of our land, I firs( saw two neighbouring cones of dense, 
rolling mist, of a peculiar hue, that appeared to undulate, to 
swell and diminish, or to loom up and fall occasionally, as 
the wind Woyed it up, or pressed it down. It looked iU^e a 
broad ascending rain shower, or inverted jet d'eau, as in 
efiect it is. 

I could not withdraw my eyes from this lofty coronal of 
rolling vapour. As I approached nearer to the spot, which 
had led me to deviate so many hundred miles from the direct 
course to my home, I beheld a strange agitation in the waters 
of the broad and hitherto smooth current of the river, which 
began to move with an increased ra{Hdity. For a considera- 
ble space, they spread out into a wider §heet, as if seeking, 
on either shore, a way to escape from the slippery descent, 
which grew every moment more steep. Unable to arrest 
their onward progress, they are seized with trembling, and 
break into foam. Like a man^who feels that he is sliding 
towards a fearful and inevitable precipice, that is to plunge 
him into a fathomless abyss, they utter a voice,' as of terror, 
that waxes louder and louder, as their descent quickens, and 
they approximate to their fall. 

Again the width of the river narrows ; and they seem, like 
the crew of a ship about to perish, to huddle together, as is 
usual with a ship's company, when at the moment of going, 
down. The tumult and noise grow more violent and loud, 
as they near the brink of the precipice, and the waters are 
divided by Goat Island ; and they hurry on, the one part to 
the right, and the other to the left, as if impatient to pass the 
awful bourne, whence there is no return. Yet there is a 
little space towards the edge, where they become smooth, 
then; in a moment, are. invested in a winding sheet of foam 
of the purest white, and are precipitated down a perpendicu- 
lar descent of one hundred and forty-eight feet, on the Can- 
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ada side, and, on the American, one hundred and sixty-four 
feet The tumultuous roar of the rapidft, poreviouft td their 
descent, is drowned in the deep and solemn reyerberatioa of 
their fearful pluiige into the depths below, — resemhting, to 
one on the brink aboTO, the hollow tound ci aubtenaneaa 
thunder. 

The mighty rush of the waters behind jovt, and the4ioise 
of the boiling abyss beneath, as you look down over die edge 
o( the fearfiu precipice ; — the accumulated surplus watetd of 
the long chain of lakes to the far West, supplied from hun- 
dreds of rivers and smaller streams, h«% converted into two 
broad, white, perpendicular columns of foam, the o^ spread 
out in the form of a crescent or horseshoe, six hundred yards 
fronting towards the east and north, — the other, a beautiful 
and regular convex curve, looking upwards and neaiiy con- 
fronting the former towards the norm and west, three hua«- 
dred yards in width ;— between these a narrow and most 
beautkul sheet, separated from the main one by an islet on 
the American side of Goat Island, called the central fall ; — 
the foam of the boiling abyss below, rebounding far into the 
upper air, and fidling in a continual shower of fine rain or 
mist ; — ^when the sun shines, two or more rainbows, sus- 
pended over the awful gulf, like the Christian's hope, that 
gilds with rays, borrowed from the source of light, < Uie pal- 
pable obscure' of the grave ;-^the tranquil flow of the waters 
af^er they have passed the gulf, resemUing the composed 
features of the shrouded sleeper, after having passed the 
agony of dissolution ; — the perpendicular sides of the chan- 
nel, nearly three hundred feet in height on either hand, 
composed of tegular strata of lime-stone, forming, a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum for the sleeping waters, resting from their 
hurry and turmoil, previous to their burial here ; — the little 
islet covered with evergreens, that cluster abput the main 
cdntral island, which stands like a fast anchored ship of the 
line, in the midst of a surrounding sea of foam and tumult, 
having her convoy of small cmft about her ; — the deep shade 
and quiet in the midst of that island ; — the shrill cry of the 
white gulls, that hover above the deep abyss, to catch the fish 
that are killed by the dashing down of the torrent, when they 
are carried over, or venture too near the base of the cat- 
aract; — that cry, mingling, like a sharp treble, with the 
awful swell of the full, deep organ, that peals its everlasting 
anthem to the praise of the Creator :-^a& these objects, fill- 
ing to their utmost capacity the organs of vision and hearing, 
form together an assembh^e of the sublime, the uw^ ^ 
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grand, the terrific, and the beautiful, which cannot be found 
combined, with any approach to equality in any other spot 
upon the earth. As has been often remarked, tne spectacle 
is unparalleled, indescribable, and unique. 

The view whidh I have above essayed to give, combined 
the greatest number of the most striking features of this 
great spectacle ; yet it was not th^ view that I first took of it^ 
and which gave me the most vivid and profound impressions 
of its grandeur. I had heard, or read, that it depended 
much upon the point fh>m which the first view and impress 
sion is taken, whether the visitor is disappointed or not ; atid 
to avoid all tile lesser traits and impressions, I passed wide 
from the parts above, and went with my eyes averted down 
the ferry steps to a level with the water below, and then 
looked upward:^ — ^the sublime height, the vast volume of 
the foaming cataract, its plunge into the whirling depths 
below, this deafening roar of the waters, and the trembling 
of the ground on which I stood, impressed me with awe and 
wonder ; and 1 experienced, in a degree I had never fek 
before, the emotion, described by rhetoricians, of the sublime 
bordering upon terror. I then crept up a cone-shaped mass 
of ice and snow, accumulated during thB winter, to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, upon a rock that lies just at the edge 
of the boiling cauldron, into which the headlong torrent 
plunges, and looked down till I felt my brain begin to whirl 
at the view of the frightful abyss, where 

* The tortured waters foam, and hiss, and toil, 
In endless ag^ony.' 

i retreated from my perilpus position, which had not been 
before attempted, I was told ; and which, as I afterwards 
saw, was so undermined by the spray as to be in imminent 
danger of falling. Once more upon the level and firm 
ground, I stood in silent admiration and awe before the 
stupendous cataract. I looked westward to the broader sheet 
of foam ; I heard it respond to the nearer thunder, where I 
stood, * deep calling unto deep,' one answering to the other 
in everlasting response ; and my thoughts were of the great* 
iteiSHS fmd majesty of God. 



27 
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BZBttCBB zmr.— 40UTH cAsouNA. — Hceytia. 

\Animatei and imprtMiwe dedamaUonj — m ik the following 
euunplM, — requires doee attentioo to woid tane^ efedivt emphatis^ 
and evnesf, impremoe ocliofi.] 

If there be one State in the Union, Mr. President, — and I 
say it not in a boastful spirit, — that may challenge compari* 
son with any other, for a uniform, lealoas, ardent, \mcalca- 
lating devotion to the Union, that State is South Carolina. 

Sir, from the very commencement of the revolution, up to 
this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, she has not 
cheerfully made ; no service she has hesitated to perform. 
She has adhered to you, in your prosperity ; but, in your 
adversity, she has clung to you, widi more man filial ajfec- 
tion. 

No matter what was the condition of her domestic Jiffiiirs, 
diough deprived of her resources, divided by parties, or sor- 
Eounded with difficulties, the call of the country has been to 
her as the voice of God. Domestic discord ceased at the 
sound ;-— every man became at once reconciled to his breth- 
ren; and the sons of Carolina were all seen crowding 
together to the temple, bringing their gift to the altar of their 
common country. 

What, Sir, was the conduct of the South, during the rer- 
olution? Sir, I honour Nqw England for her conduct in 
that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which 
belongs to her, I mink, at least, equal honour is due to the 
South. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren, with 
a generous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop to calcu- 
late their interests in the dispute. 

Favourites of the mother country, possessed of neither 
ships nor seamen, to create a commercial relationship, they 
might have found in their situation, a guarantee that their 
trade would be forever fostered and protected by Great Brit- 
ain. But, trampling on all consideration, either of interest 
or of safety, they rushed into the conflict ; and fighting for 
principle, perilled all in the sacred cause of freedom. 

Never were there exhibited in the history of the world, 
higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance than by the whigs of Carolina during the 
revolution. The whole State, from the mountains to the 
sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
The fruits of industry perished on the spot where they tPwe 
produced, or were consumed by the foe. The ' plaktt of 
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Caiolina' drank up the most ^precious blood of her citisensL 
Black add smoking ruins marked the places which l^d been 
the habitations of her children ! 

Driven from their homes into the gloomy and almost 
impenetrable swamps,— even there the spirit of Hberty sur*« 
vived ; and South Carolina, sustained by the example of her 
Sumpters and her Marions, proved by her conduct that 
though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her people 
was invincible ! 

SXEKCISE XXXVI. — VEVT ENGLAND. — Cushing. 

[See remarks introductory to exercisx xxxv.] 

The gentleman from South Carolina taunts us with count- 
ing the costs of that war in which the liberties and honour 
of the country, and the interests of the North, as he asserts, 
were forced to go elsewhere for their defence. Will he sit 
down with me and count the cost now ? Will he reckon up 
how much of treasure the State of *South Carolina expended 
in that war, and how much the State of Massachusetts ? — 
how much of the blood of either State was poured out on sea 
or land ? I challenge the gentleman to the test of patriotism, 
which the army roU, the navy lists, and the treasury books, 
afford. 

Sir, they who revile us for our opposition to the last war, 
have looked only to the surface of things. They little know 
the extremities of sufiering, which the people of Massachu- 
setts bore at that period, out of attachment to the Union, — 
their families beggared, their fathers and sons bleeding in 
camps, or pining in foreign prisons. They forget that not 
a field was marshalled on this side of the mountains, in 
which the men of Massachusetts did not play their part, as 
became their sires, and their * blood fetched from mettle of 
war proof.' They battled and bled, wherever battle was 
fought or blood drawn. 

Nor only by land. I ask the gentleman. Who fought your 
naval battles in the last war ? Who led you on to victory 
after victory, on the ocean and the lakes ? Whose was the 
triumphant prowess before which the Red Cross of England 

eiled with unwonted shames ? Were they not men of New • 
ngland? Were these not foremost in those maritime 
encounters Which humbled the pride and power of Great 
Britain ? 
I appeal to my colleague before me from our common 
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oouty of brave old Bwqz,«-I ^fied to mvieqieeAed cot 
kngaeo from the shores of the Old Colony. Woe fbore a Til- 
lage or a hamlet on Massachusetts Bay, which did not gather 
its hardy seamen tp mftn the giu)?dedcs of your ships of vgai ? 
• Did they noi rally to the batUe, as men flock to a f^a^ ? 

In conclusion, 1 beseech the House to paidon me, if I may 
have Idndled, on this subject, into something of unseemly 
aidoor. I cannot sift tamely W, in humUe acquiescent 
silence, when reflections, which I imow to be unju;s^, are caet 
on the faith and honour of Massachusetts. 

Had I suflered them to pass without admonition, I should 
have deemed that the disembodied spirit^ of her departed 
children, from their ashes mingled with the dust of every 
'Stricken field of the revolution,— -from their bones' moulder- 
ing to the consecrated earth of Bunker's Hill, of Saratoga, 
of Monmouth, would start up in visible shape before me, tp 
cjry shame on n)e, their recreant countryman. 

Sir, I have reamed through the w(»rld, to fyiA hearts wif 
where warmer than hers, soldiers ppwherfi Wver, patriots 
nowhere purer, wive^ and moth^r^ iiowhere truer, maidens 
nowhere lovelier, green valleys and Wight rivers nowhere 
greener or Wighter ; and I will not be silent, whan I hear 
her patriotism or her truth jquestioned with so much as a 
whisper of detractioii. Living, J will defend her ; dying, I 
would pause in my last expiring breath, to utter a prayer of 
fond rememl»ance for my native New England. 



BZER91SB xxxvn. — ^NooN. — Bryant. 

[The beaatiful and profound repose, described in the following 
lines, should be oaretjuUy preserv^ed in a low, subdued, and slow 
utterance, with lengthened paifses. But while the stillness of the 
scene is maintained, in the gentleness of the tone, tiie voice shoul^ 
never flatten into insijffidity, feebleness ^ or monotony.] 

*T is noon. — At noon the Hebrew bowpd the knee, 
And worshipped, while the husbandman withdrew 
From the scorched field, aud the wayfaring man 
Grew faint, and turned aside by buU>ling ^unt, 
Or rested iu the shadow of the palm. 

I, too, amid the overflow of day - 
Behold the power which wields and cherishes 
The frame of Nature. From this brow of rock. 
That overloojcs the Hudson's western ma^ge, 
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I gaosron the long anay orgrcrreB, 

The piles and golfs of Terdure, drinking in 

The grateful heats'. They love the fiery sun ; 

Their broadening leaves glow glossieT, and their sprays 

Climb, as he looks upon Uiem. In the midst, 

The swelling river into his green gulfs. 

Unshadowed, save by passive sails above. 

Takes the redundant ^ory, and enjoys 

The summer in his chilly bed. Coy flowerSt 

That would not open in the early light. 

Push back their plaited sheaths. The rivulet's pool. 

That darkly quivered, all the mominfi^ long, 

In the cool shade, now glimmers in me sun. 

And o'er its surface shoots, and shoots again, 

The glittering dragon-fly, and deep withm 

Bun the brown water-beetles to and fro. 

A. silence, — the brief sabbath of an hour,^> 
Seigns o'er the fields ; the labourer sits within 
His dwelling ; he has left his steers awhile, 
Unyoked, to bite the herbage ; and his dog 
Sleeps stretched beside the door-stone, in the shade. 
Now the gray marmot, with uplifted paws. 
No more sits listening by his den, but steals 
Abroad, in safety, to the clover field. 
And crops its juicy blossoms. All the while, 
A ceaseless murmur from the populous town. 
Swells o'er these solitudes ; a mingled- sound 
Of jarring wheels, and iron hoofs that clash 
Upon the stony ways, and hammer clang, 
And creak of engines lifting ponderous bulks. 
And calls and cries, and tread of eager feet 
Innumerable, hurrying to and fro. 
Noon, in that mighty mart of nations, brings 
No pause to toil and care ; with early day 
Befifan the tumult, and shall only cease 
When midnight, hushing, one by one, the soimds 
- Of bustle, gathers the tired brood to rest* 

Thus, in this feverish time, when love of gain 
And luxury possess the hearts of men. 
Thus is it with the noon of human life. ' 
We in our fervid manhood, in our strength 
Of reason, we, with hurry, noise and care. 
Plan, toiU and strive, and pause not to refresh 
27* 
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Oar spirits with tlie calm aad beavt^al 
Of OodlB hannonious naiTeTse, that won ^ 
Our youthftil weader, — pause not to inquire 
Why we are here, and what the veyerence 
Ifan owes to man, uid what the mysteiy 
That links us to the greater world, besitte 
Whose borders w« bat hover lor a space. 



sxxKcisx. xzzvm. — ^strccsss m lifb. — Ananyimauf. 

[An exampla of i$rwM^ didadk ttjfk, and jiMi» yrgtiHiol du* 
etntr§e. The reading requires aUentioa to clears distinct mu ^ datian^ 
^p p ro o riaU inflection^ imfMressivc emphasis, 9XidJelibev(ae pauaes ; the 
modulation is, properly, reserved. Passages of this descriptioD, 
though not 80 inTiting to the fency, ^a those of a Kvelier character, 
form the substanee of imtmctive reading ; and a perfect oomnumd 
of this style is, therefore, a matter of great moment.] 

It is a source of regret, that many young men entertain 
the idea, that individual advancement in life, d^ends as 
much on what is commonly called good fortune, luck, — 
chance, as on perseveringly following out correct precon- 
ceived principles of action. This mistake in worldly ethics 
has been fatal to the prosperity of thousands. It deters 
enthusiastic genius from soaring in her flights ; it hinders 
ordinary and industrious minds from untiringly following 
out their well approved plans ; it affords temptation to the 
undecided to relax in weir efforts; and,-^worst of all, — 
it presents a plausible excuse for die inexcusable failures of 
the indolent and the vicious. 

We will not venture unqualifiedly to assert, with Goethe, 
that * every man has his own fortune in his own hands, as 
the artist nas a piece of rude matter, which he is to fashion 
to a certain shape ;' but assuredly experience demonstrates, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that more, — very much 
more,— of success or failure, depends on the individual him- 
self, than the world at large appear willing to believe. And 
if we Wish to turn that world to our purposes, how other- 
wise can we learn its tendencies, than by carefully studpng 
its features, its modes of action, and its current thoughts ? 

Man can never be understood by being analyzed in the 
-secluded cloister, or the worid's tide be estimated by abstract 
calculations, deduced from the pages of philosophy. To 
know the world, we must be of the world ; there mtist gen- 
uine experience be gathered; and little can it be doubted 
that one year's active intercourse with * the busy hum of men/ 
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will do more to cultiTate those qualities which promote sac- 
cess in life, than a quarter of a century of abstract study 
iizi4 ia]|Qrieii9 thoii^^t Well has (he payfically daikened^ 
but mentally illuminated Milton written : — 

** Not to know at large (^ Aings remote 
From use and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily tifet 
Is the prime wisdom." 

It should be ever borne in mind, that success in life is not 
regarded by the wise man as an ertd^ but as a fneans of hap- 
piness. Tne greatest and most continued favours of fortune, 
cannot, in themselves, make an individual happy ; nor can 
the deprivation of them render altogether miserable, the 
possessor of a clear conscience, and a well constituted mind. 
The sum of human enjoyment is not, cannot be, derivable 
from one source ; — many circumstances must contribute to it. 

" One principal reason," remarks Bentham, " why our 
existence has so much less of happiness crowded into it, 
than is accessible to us, is, that we neglect to gather up those 
minute particles of pleasure, which every moment offers to 
our acceptance. In striving after a sum total, we forget the 
ciphers of which it is composed; struggling against inevi- 
table results which we cannot control, too often man is heed- 
less of those accessible pleasures whose amount is by no 
means inconsiderable when collected together. Stretching 
out his hand to catch the stars, he forgets the flowers at his 
feet, so beautiful, so fragrant, so various, so multitudinous." 

In conclusion, another most fertile source of human dis- 
appointment, arises from having entertained views of life 
altogether incompatible with the imperfect character of human 
nature, or the declared end of our probationary residence on 
.this earthly planet. " What is it," inquires Goethe, " that 
keeps men in continual discontent and agitation ? It is that 
they cannot make realities correspond with their conceptions ; 
that enjoyment steals away from their hands-; that the wished 
for comes too late, and nothing reached or acquired, produces, 
on the heart, the effect Mfhich their longing for it, at a dis- 
tance, led them to anticipate." 
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BZBRCI8S XmX. — THB PAST. SpTOgUe. 

jnnpMlfti Oi$ fr&nawwed at the ChUmnial Cdebratiam of il^ 8M^ 
meni of Bottom^ 1830. . 

[Lyrie Tena imparts peeuliur tMlenitfy to Ume^ and vioMAiew la 

Peace to the mingling dead ! — 
Beneath the turf we tread, 
Chief, Pilgrim* Patriot, sleep; — 
All gone ! — How changed ! and yet the same 
As when Faith's heiald-bark* firat came 
In sorrow o'er the deep. 
Still from his noonday height 
The sun looks down m light, 
Along the trackless realms of space 
The stars still run their midnignt race ; 
The same green valleys smile ; the same rou^ shore 
Still echoes to the same wild ocean's roar ; 

But where the bristling night-wolf sprang 

Upon his startled prey, ^ 

Where the fierce Indian's war-cry rang. 

Through many a bloody fray, 
And where the stem old pilgrim prayed 

In solitude and gloom, 
Where the bold Patriot drew his blade, 
And dared a patriot's doom, — 
Behold ! in liberty's unclouded blaze 
We lift our heads, a race of other days. 

All gone ! — The wild beast's lair is trodden out. 
Proud >temples stand in beauty there ; 
Our children raise their merry 4(hout, 
Where once the death-whoop vexed the air ; 

The Pilgrim ! — ^seek yon ancient place of graves. 
Beneath that chapel's holy shade : 
Ask, where the breeze the long grass waves. 
Who, who, within that spot are hid ; — 

The Patriot ! — go, to Fame's proud mount repair;— 
The tardy pile, slow rising there, 
With tongueless eloquence shall tell 
Of those who for their couhtry fell. 

All gone !— 'Tis ours, the goodly land,-^ 

• The MaTfloww. 
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liOok iKmnd, — die heritage behold ; 
Go forth» — upon the moantpins stuid. 
Then, if ye can, be cold. — 
See liyiqg vales oy living waters blessed ; 

Their wealth see earth's dark caverns yield* 
See ocean roll, in glory dressed^ — 
For all a treasure, and round all a shield. 
Hark to the shouts of praise 
Rejoicing millions raise ! 
Gaze on the spires that rise 
To point them to the skies, 
Unfearing and unfeared ; 
Then, if ye can^ Oh ! then forget 
To whom ye owe the sacred debt, — 

The pilgrim race revered ! 
The men who set Faith's burning lights 
Upon these everlasting heights, 
To guide their children through the years of time ; 
The men that glorious law who taught, — 
Unshrinking liberty of diought, — 
And roused ihe nations with the truth sublime. 



BZBI^CISE XL.-— ^HE LAWTEB AND THE POLITICIAN. — MuTpky. 

* Spettkers, — Q^idnun^^ md €Wtci/.f 

[The remarks introductory to exercise xxxiii. are applicable 
liere. The following dialoeue is intended as an exercise for stu- 
dents at academies. — The £atin words introduced should be spokea 
with all the assumed dignity of pedantry.] 

Cod. Mr. Quidnunc, your servant. The door was open ; 
and I entered upon the premises : — I 'm just come from the 
hall. 

Quid. 'Sbodkins, this man has now come to keep me at 
home. [Aside,] 

Cod. Mr. Quidnunc, I am instructed to expound the law 
to you. 

Quid. Whit, the law of nations ? 

Cod. I am instructed, Sir, that you're a bankrupt. — Quasi 
bdncus ruptus — banque route- faire,- — And my instructions 
say further, that you are summoned to appear before the 
commissioners to-morrow. 

. Quid. That may be, sir ; but I can't go to-morrow ; and 
80 1 shall send them word. { am to be to-morrow at Slaugh- 

'* A craaed newspaper pditician and a bankrupt, t A pedantic lawyer. 
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ler'a Cofiee House, with a private committee, about fcosineai 
of greut conaeqvence in the af&irs of Europe. 

Cod. Then, sir, if you don't go, I must instruct you that 
yon will be guilty of a felony : it will be deemed to be dene 
wtalo tffitMo— it 18 held so in the books ; and what says the 
statute ? By the 5th Geo. 11. chap. 30, not surrendering, or 
embezzling, is fekmy, without benefit of clergy. 

Quid. Ay, you tell me news — 

Cod, Giro me leave, sir, — ^I am instructed to expound the 
law to you. — Felony is thus described in the books. — Feiania^ 
saith Hotoman, {De Verbis PetuUtlihis,) signifieai eapUaitt 
facintu, — a capital offence. 

Quid. You tell me news ; you do indeed ! 

Cod. It was so apprehended by the Goths and the Long- 
bards. And what saith Sir Edward Coke? Fieri debeoM 
ftUeo antnt9. 

Quid, You Ve told me news : — I did not know it was fel- 
ony ! But if the Flanders mail should come in, while I "m 
there, I should know nothing at all of it. 

Cod, But why should you be uneasy ? eui hono, Mr. Quid- 
nunc, eui h<mo f 

Quid, Not uneasy ! if the papists should beat the protes- 
tants? 

Cod, But I tell you, they can get no advantage of us. 
The laws against the further growth of popery will secure 
us ; there are provisos in fevour of protestant purchasers 
under papists. — 10th Geo. I. chap. 4, and 6th Geo. IL 
chap. 5. 

Quid, Ay! 

Cm2.. And besides, popish recusants can't carry arms; so 
can have no right of conquest, vi et armis. 

Quid, That's true, that's true. I am easier in my mind — 

Cod. To be sure, what are you uneasy about ? The papists 
can have no claim to Silesia. 

Quid. Can't they? 

Cod, No, they can set up no claim — if the queen, on he? 
marriage, had put all her lands into Hotchpot; then, indeed, 
— and it seemeth, saith Littleton, that this word Hotchpot is, 
in English, a pudding — 

Quid. You reason very clearly, Mr. Codicil, upon the 
rights of the powers of war; and so now, if you will, I am 
ready to talk a little of my affairs. 

Cod. Nor does the matter rest here ; for how can she seX 
up a claim, when she has made a conveyance to the house 
of Brandenburg ? The law, Mr* Quidnunc, is yery scvcw 
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•gainst feraduleDt conTe3raiioe8. [Codoeil goes an quite tnaU 
tentive to Quidnunc^ who becomes very impatient.'] 

Quid. 'Sbodkins ! yx>u faaye satisfied me : — 

Cod. Why, therefore, then, if he will levy fines, and safiei 
a common recovery, he can bequeath it as he likes, in feodum 
simplex, provided he takes care to put in his sis keres. 

Quid. I am heartily glad of it: — so that with regard to 
my efiects — 

Cod. Why, then, suppose she was to bring it to a trial at 
bar — 

Quid. I say, with r^;ard to the full disclosure of my 
efiects — 

Cod. What would she get by that ? it would go off upon a 
special pleading ; and as' to equity — 

Quid. Pray, must I, now, surrender my books and my 
pamphlets ? 

Cod. What would equity do for her ? Equity can't relieve 
her ; he might keep her at least twenty years before a mas- 
ter, to settle the account, — 

Quid. You have made me easy about the protestants in 
this war, you h^ve, indeed. So that, with regard to my 
appearing before the commissioners — 

Cod. And as to the ban of the empire, ^e may demur to 
that : for all tenures by knight service are abolished, and the 
statute 12, Charles II., has declared all lands to be held under 
a common socage. 

Quid. Pray now, Mr. Codicil, must not my creditors appear 
to prove my debts ? 

Cod. Why, therefore, then, if they're held in common soc- 
age, I -submit it to the court, whether the empire can have 
any claim to knight service. They can't call on him for a 
single man for the wars — unum hominem ad guerram. — For 
what is common socage ? — socagium idem est quod servitium 
soccae, — the service of the plough. 

Quid. Tm ready to attend to them. — But, pray, now when 
my certificate is signed — it is of great consequence to me to 
know this, — ^I say, sir, when my certificate is signed, may n't 
I then, — Hey I [starting up and listening,] Hey ! what do I 
hear? 

Cod. I apprehend, I humbly conceive, when your certifi- 
cate is signed — 

Quid. Hold your tongue : — did I not hear the Gazette ? 

Newsman, [vnthout.] Great news in the London Gazette! 

Quid. Yes, yes it is, — it is the Gazette, — it is the Gazette ! 

Cod. The law, in that case, Mr. Quidnunc, prima facte, — 
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Quid. I can*t hear ycm,-^ kate not time. [AttempH |9 
pass.] 

Cod. I say, sir, it is held in the books,-^ 

Quid. I care for no books ; I want the Gazette, ll^fhp- 
ing with impatience.'] - 

Cod. Throughout all the books, — [Quid, rushes out.] Bo! 
the nan's non compos; and his friends, instead of a com- 
mission of bankmptcy, should take out a commission of 
lunacy. 

SZSRCISB XLI. — SOmVET TO AN AGED BE6GAE. — CoUridge. 

[An example of the softened toke of tenderness and compassion, 
pitch high ; rate slaw.] 

Sweet Mercy ! how my very heart has Wed 

To see thee, poor old man ! and thy gray hairs, 

Hoar with the 9nowy blast : while no one cares 

To clothe thy shrivelled limbs and palsied head. 

My father ! throw away this tattered vest, 

That mocks thee shivering ! Take my garment,— use 

A young man's arm. I '11 melt these frozen dews, 

That hang from thy white beard, and numb thy breasft. 

My Sara too shall tend thee, Hke a child : 

And thou shalt talk, in our fireside's recess. 

Of purple pride, that scouts on wretchedness. 

— He did not so, the Galilean mild, 

Who met the lazars turned from rich men's doors. 

And called them friends, and healed their noisome sores ! 



SXERCISE XLII. — SONNET TO LAFAYETTE IN THE DUNGfiON OF 

oLMtTTz. — Coleridge. ' 

[An example, in the first part, of pathos and softened tone, — in 
the latter part, of gratiUation and joy, requiiing a full and swelling 
tone J as in eandtation.] 

As when, far off, the warbled strains are heard, 
That soar on morning's wing the vales among, 
Within his cage, the imprisoned matin bird 
Swells the full chorus with a generous song, — 
. He bathes no pinion in the dewy light, — 
No father's joy, no lover's bliss he shares, — 
Yet still the rising radiance cheers his sight, — 
His fellows' freedom soothes the captive's cares ; — 
Thou, Fayette ! who didst wake, with startling voice, 
Liife s better sun from that long wintry night, 
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dmi mock, wiAi TitptiNWs hisK the dwigeoo's ttigbl : 

For lo I Chie iMonung struggles into day ; 

And slavery's spectres shnek, and vanish from the fay I 



XXhaoe and earnest dedamatton, — as io the following impresnTe 
fBKampte,— fneeaenres a lew pi^j firm and foroJbiU ione^ a deHber' 
mU tio»9neUf with dignity of expfesaiott, io voiee and mUion.] 

I feel, as I doubt not many feel, that the great distinction 
of a nation, — the only one worth possessing, and which brings 
after it all other blessings, — is the prevalence of pure princi- 
ple among the citizens. I wish to belong to a state, in the 
character and institutions of which, I may find a spring of 
improvement, which I can speak of with an honest pride ; 
in whose r e c o rds I may meet great and honoured names, and 
^pfiiich 4s fast making the world its debtor by its discoveries 
of truth, and by an example of virtuous freedom. 

Oh I tsave me from a country whfch worships wealdi, and 
«iMres not for true glory; in which intrigue bears rule; in 
^which patriotism borrpws its zeal from the prospect of office : 
in 'TfAack hungry sycophants dirong with supplication aft 
the departments of state; in which public men bear the brand 
of private vice, and '^e seat of government is a noisome sink 
of private licentiousness and public corruption. 

Tell me not of the honour of belonging to a free country. 
"i ask, does ojir liberty bear generous fruits? Does it exalt 
«s*in manly spirit, in public virtue, above countries trodden 
•binder foot by despotism ? — ^Tell me not of the extent of our 
■country. I care not how large it is, if it multiply degenerate 
*fnen. Speak not of our prosperity. Better be one of a poor 
people, plain in manners, reverencing God, and respecting 
themselves, dian belong to a rich country, which knows no 
higher good than riches. 

Earnestly do I desire for this country, thdt, instead of 
copying Europe, with an undisceming servility, it may have 
a character of its own, corresponding to the freedom and 
-equality of our institutions. 

One "Europe is enough. One Paris is enough. How 
much to be desired is it, that separated, as we are, from the 
eastern continent, by an ocean, we should be still more widely 
separated by simplicity of manners, by domestic purity, by 
inwsffd piety, by reverence for hnman nature, by moral mde- 
fiendenee, by withstanding the subjection to fashion, and thai- 
28 
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debiliCatinff sensaalhy wbieh characterize the meet cxvffiaed 
portions of the old world.«--OC this coantry, I may say with 
peculiar emphasis, that its happiness is betrnd up in its 
Tirttte. 



BXSaCISB ZLnr. — ^MAHUFACnnUS AS1> COKMBSCS, <X»ITBA8TBD 
WITH CHIYiXRT. — St» Lsgev. 

[An example of narrative interspersed with sentiment. The 
thange of tone^ in passing horn the Ibnner to the l«tt«:, is the tkki 
object in Tiew, in tne following extract, as farnishing scope for toeR 
marked modulation. The narratwe tone is higher, lighter ^ and Hve- 
litfr,— the didactic, grave, firm, and deliberate.] 

la the middle ages, the Levant and the Netherlands were 
indisputably the two great marts of natural and created riches; 
and whether the spices came from Bruges, or the cloths 
from Damascus, was a matter of sovereign indifierence to the 
baron of those times, provided always that they passed within 
Teachable distance for him either to seize or ransom. I have 
often wondered how commerce could continue to exist while 
so little security was afforded to the merchant. But it would 
seem that there was a general feeling, even in those rude 
times, that it would not do to annihilate traffic alt(^[ether; 
from which sprang, I doubt not, that system of ransom which 
the trader placed to his general account, if not of outlay, at 
least of risk, and advanced the price of his goods accord- 
inglv. 

The Flemish towns of the middle ages gave rise and dig- 
nity, among the Transalpines, to the commercial spirit The 
northern parts of Europe owe to them, even surrounded as 
they were by all the' rapine and ignorance of the feudal 
barons, the existence of the useful arts, and the cultivation 
of a free spirit. Bruges, and Ghent, and Brussels, and other 
towns of tne Low Countries, were the most advanced of any 
portion of Europe north of the Alps. 

While England and France were spreading and enjoying 
the advantages of * those monstrous mummeries of th^ mid- 
dle ages,' chivedry, and the ^feudal system, the trading towns 
of the Low Countries and of Italy, were advancing in all the 
arts of cultivated life, — of intellectual superiority, — of phy- 
sical comfort. Had it not been for them, we might still have 
been wrapped in our own untanned skins, with rushes and 
filth struggling for predominance on our floors, and the dis- 
eases incident upon dirt and rude living paying us a visit 
almost every year. -Let it never be forgotten that to the 
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Imrglim of thase towns we owe the art of printiiig,—- the 
xeyival of paintings — ^the discovery of the mariner's compass, 
i^th all its atteiuhint train of benefits,— a New World, and 
tlie passage, by sea, to the East. These we owe to the tra- 
ders of Flanders, and of the Italian cities. 

For what are we to thank the feudal barons of France and 
Sn^land ? Ignorance, craft, cruelty, and isuperstition, were 
edi the seed they sowed; and the crop was proportionably bar-^ 
ren. They produced,' however, a great number of very respec- 
table * robbers and pyllers,' fellows whose merit consisted in 
tlie bullying bravery of, highwaymen, combined with -some- 
thing less than the honesty of a modem pickpocket Igno- 
rant and barbarous themselves, they seized * routes of mules,* 
laden with the produce of other people's skill and industry ; 
and th^se are the sort of men whom we are told to admire, 
duly despising the race who did no more for humanity than 
to confer on it all that we at this day consider as giving to it 
▼alue, and refinement, and beauty. It is not too much to say 
that we owe all these to the merchants of Bruges and Ven- 
ice, of Ghent and of Grenoa, of Brussels and of Florence. 
As for the knights and barons, they could neither read nor 
write \ they could only give and receive dry blows, and foul 
language. ' 



EXBSqXSE XLV. — ANIMAL HAPPmESS. — Cowper. 

[DescripHon, interspersed with reflection , requires — as in the fol- 
lowing example, — attention to change of tone, as the reader passes 
Irom the one to the other; the former marked by the moderate 
force, middle pitdi, and Uvelyrate, — ^the latter, by iofter, hut graver^ 
and slower utterance.] 

Here,* unmol^ssted, — ^through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, — I wander. Neither mist, t 
Nor freezing sky, nor sultry, checking me ; 
' Nor stranger interrfteddling with my joy. 
Even in the spring and playtime of tne year. 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad. 
With all her little ones, — a sportive train, — 
To gather kingcups, in the yellow mead. 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook, — 
' These shades are all my own. The timorous hare,-^ 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, — 

* Befemng to a tdudy walk, a favourite resort of the poet. 
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Sewee flmna me ; and tiie stDdcdore, vnahfm'd^ 

Sits cotmg in die pine tme, nor ssepends 

His long lore-diltj, for my nesor ap|iroaek« 

Drawn (rem his refnge in some lonely ehn, 

That age or injury has holbw'd deep^ 

Where, on his tied of wool and matted leaver 

He has ontskAt the wiater, tentures fiirdi 

To frisk awhile, and hask ia the warm sub. 

The squinel^ — ^ftippant, pert and full ^ yhsj : 

He sees me, and, at once, swift as a faird, 

Ascends the neighboimng heech ; there whisks his hrntht 

And«perks his can, and stamps, and cries aioad, 

With aU the prettiness of feigned alaim. 

And anger insignificantly fierce. 

The heart is hard in nature, aad unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alUce 
To lore and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life. 
Nor feels their happiness augment his <»wn. 
The bounding &wn, that darts across the glade. 
When none pursues, — through mere delight of he^ 
And spirits buoyant with excess of glee ; 
The horse, as wanton and almost as fleet, 
That skims the spacious meadow, at fuH speed, 
Then stops and snorts, and throwing high his heels. 
Starts to the voluntary race again ; 
The very kine, that gambol at high noon, 
The total herd, receiving, first, from one 
That leads the dance, a summons to be gay. 
Though wild their strange vagaries, and uncouA 

5 heir efibrts, yet resolved, widi one consent, 
give such act and utterance as they may 
To ecstacy too big ,to be suppress'd : — 
These and a thousailfl images of bliss, 
With which kind Nature graces every scene. 
Where cruel man defeats not her design. 
Impart to the benevolent,-^who wish 
All that are capable of pleasure pleased/*-- 
A far superior happiness to theirs, — 
The comfort of a reasonable joy. 
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BXEBCISB ZLVI«-^DIAC.0421TB VROM THB * TRnTXPH OF L0CCA.'-^ 

Mia Landotu 

Scene J — the Senate-house: Speakers, — Gonsahn, CasirueeiOf* Nobles^ 
AUendanis ; — the Senators in session : to them-^nters Gonsahn, 

[See remarks introductory to xzerci^k zxz.] 

CrOTi* Henceforward Florence claims your fealty ;t 
She will secure you in all ancient rights. 
Immunity, and privilege : her sword 
WiU stand between je and yaur enemies* 
For this, a yearly tribute must be paid 
Of twenty thousand florins. 

Noble. Omx treasury 's low, my lord* 

Gfon. And so is oars, 

. Exhausted by the late yexatious war,<«- 

Noble. Urged by the Count Castruccio, not ourselves. 

Chn. It must be paid. — 

Noble. Well, well, 

The goldsmiths round our market-place are rich : 
The citizens, too, better being poor, 
As more obedient, — ^right that they should pay 
The penalty of their rebellious spirit. 

Gon, [Rising^] 

I leave you till to-morrow, when I bring 
The treaty ready for your signatures. 
And will receive your homage and your oaths. [£Ef f .1 

Noble. Homage and tribute ! — ^these are bitter words, — 
Less bitter than the Castrucani'st sway \ 
To day*must fix his fate. What is his doon^ ? 

Several Nobles. Death ! 

Noble. The noise approaches ! look ye to your swords, 

Delay is &tal; — ^let Castruccio die ! 
[While yet tpeaking^ Castruccio enters armed and attended f^-r 
having been rescued by ^^e peqpl^^] 

* Frbnoonced Castroocko: — chss in church, 

t The Senate of Lucca, actuated by envy of the patriot chief Oas- 
traodo, had imprisoned him, and proposed Sfibpussipn tp ti^p sway of ^ 
the Florentines, their enemies. 

t Pronounced Castroocdrte^s, 
2S^ 



Ctt. Not yet^ — not by yoor hand ! Thanks, gentlemen. 
For an indifiexent lodging. I have leimDd 
That prisons tenanted with thoughts of death, 
Are not a punishment to order lightly ; 
Therefore ye shall not fill my vacant place. 

NMe. The game is yours^r— I, for one, ask not mercy. 

Cos. And therefore worthier to have unasked. 

Ye do mistake me, signors : ail my thoughts 
To vera are grateful ones. But for your msh 
And ill-advised attempt, I had not known 
How true the love on which my power is built, — 
How strong the cause the people trust with me ! 

Gfoii. {Re-entering,] / 

1 must demand some escort ; for the streets 
Are filled with peopie, and unwillingly 
Would I shed blood. — ^What ! Castmceao heie ? 

Cat, Beady to give^the Count Gonsalvi* aadience^ 

Ani ask, what are the terms he brings from Florence I 

Chn, With these, the representatives of Lucca,t 
I have armnged our treaty. 

Cos. On what terms ? 

Chn. That ye submit yourselves, and pledge your fiiith, 
True vassals unto Florence ; and each year 
Remit your tribute, — ^twenty thousand florins t 

Cos. Tribute and homage ! — ^Can they sink so low. 
Men who have met ye bravely in the field ? 
Now hear me. Count Oonsalvi : Lucca rather 
Would see her walls dismantled, than o^MAsent 
To yield such base submission^ 

Gon, These are her chiefs; — in tfiehr consent she yields. 

Cos. You see that they are silent. — By my voice 

Does Lucca spei^ : she would be glad of peace. 
An equal, sure and honourable peace >^ 

* To terms like these, she has but one refly»^«defianee 

Gon, Florence willteach you better in the field | 

Cos. This to your conqueror ? not three weeks have p^Kwd 
Since, in the field we met. i think you found 
More service from your spurs than fhwai your v&(ft^ 

# pronoimced Gonzalvee. f Fronoaaced Xo0%, 
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Gon 'Twas an takiclqrdbann of war. 

Cos. Not so, my lord; there was a^ighet cauae^^ 

The Tight against the wrong, x onr anny came, 

A mercenary and a selfish hand, 

Some nrged by false ambition, some for spoil. 

No noble motive, noble impulse fifave, 

Ye were aggressors, and ye ibugnt like soch^ 

I tell you, Count, with not a third your numbers 

I chased your flying hosts within your gates. 

Gem. I came not for a boast but At an answwrr^ 
War or aabaitssion ? 

Cos. War or submission 1 sad such choice and stern : 
Vast is the suffering — great the wrong of war ! 
But, — and all Lucca speaketh in the words, — 
Rather we take the suffering ; and the wrong 
Rests on the oppressor's head, than we submit : 
Not while one hand can strike on Lucca's side, 
Not while one stone is left on Lucca's walls, 
Will Lucca stoop beneath a foreign yoke. 
Ye only fight for conquest or for spoil : 
. We for our homes, our rights, our ancient walls ! 
The sword is drawn. — God be the judge between us . 

€^, Have ye no o&er answer ? 

^oi. None ; — Cesario is your escort to the gates. 

Gon. I take your answer. — ^War, then, to the death ! — \Exit.] 

NoUe* Are ye not rash in tiiis ? 3m>w wei^ our stale, 
Oampared with Florence ! 

€to. Twice have we mfet them in the open field, 

Each time they fled before us. Oh 1 my friends. 
If I may call ye such, we are not weak 
Who have our swords, and urge a war 
Just in the sight of Heaven. Our weakness lies 
In our dissensions, in the small base alms 
That disunite us from the common x^ause. 
Lucca were strong, had Lucca but one heart ; 
Why should ye be mine enemies ? I seek 
Yours in the general good. I stand between 
Ye and a people whom ye would oppress. 
Know ye not, love has stronger rule than fear? 
A country, filled with tyrants and with slaves. 
What waits iqpon her history ? — crime and shame ' 
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Bat the firee ttatOf inhere rank is knit 
By general blessings, freedom shared by allf 
There is prosperity, — ^there those great names 
Whose glory lingers though themselves be gone. 
It is not you I serre, it is your country ! [AppiUaae.] 

NMe. [Aside.] 

I see that we must yield, or seem to yield : — ^ 
He *8 master now. 

Cat. And for this base submission 

To your hereditary enemies. 
There is no yoke so galling as the yoke of 
Foreign inyaders, placed upon your neck. 
The heavy and the arbitrary sway 
That ye would fix upon your countrymen, 
Would soon be on yourselves.-^Lucca is free : — 
To keep her so is trusted to your swords ! 
I march to meet the Florentines to-morrow ; 
Will ye not follow me, for Lucca's sake ? 

NoUa. We will. 



BXEECisE XLVii. — EULOGY OF WASHINGTON. — Lord Brougkom. 
[See remarks introdactory to exxkcisb xx.] 

In Washington, we truly behold a marvellous contrast to 
almost every one of the endowments and vices of Bona- 
parte, so well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sor- 
row, and abhorrence. 'With none of that brilliant genius 
which dazzles ordinary minds ; — ^with not even any remark- 
able quickness of apprehension, — ^with knowledge less than 
almost all persons in the middle ranks, and many well edu- 
cated of the humbler classes pos^ss ; this eminent person is 
presented to our observation, clothed in attributes as modest, 
as unpretending, as little calculated to strike or astonish, as 
if he had passed, unknown, through some secluded region 
of private life. 

Dui he had a judgment sure and sound ; a steadiness of 
mind which never sufiered any passion, not even any feelinf , 
to ruffie its calm ; a strength of understanding which worked, 
rather than forced, its way, through all obstacles ; removing 
or avoiding rather than overleaping them. His courace, 
whether in battle or in council, was as perfect as might be 
expected from this pure and steady temper of soul. 

A perfectly just man, with a thoroughly firm resolution 



r taVcrniiskd 1)7 •tkon^aay'iwns thin hj^oA&nvw^ 
i;. ntver t» be sedBced or Ktsi^ecU or kunwd vmaj \fj 
liis own weakness or self-delusions, any more than by Mhtr 
men's arts ; nor even to be disheartened by the most eom- 
plicated difficulties, any more than to be spoiled upon the 
gfiddy heights of fortune; — such wlis this great man,-— 
-whether we regard him sustaining, alone, the whole weight 
df 'campaigHa all but desperate, or glonoualy termtnaliag a 
just warfare by his resources and couracfe, — ^presiding over 
the jarring elements of political council alike deaf U> the 
storms of all extremes, or directing the formati<m of a new 
government, for a cpreat people, tl^ first time Uiat so vast 
an experiment had ever been tried bv man; or, finally, 
retiring from the Supreme Powt^r to which his virtue had 
raised him over the nation he had created, and whose des* 
tinies he had guided as long as his aid was required ; — ^retir- 
ing from the veneration of all parties, of all nations, of all 
mankind, in order that the rights of men might be conserved, 
and that his example might never be appealed to by vulgar 
tyrants. 

This is the consummate glory of the great American ; — a 
triumphant warrior where the most sanguine had a right to 
despair ; a successful ruler in all the difficulties of a course 
wholly untried; but a warrior, whose sword only left ita 
sheath when the first law of our nature commanded it to be 
drawn ; and a ruler, who, having tasted of supreme power, 
gently and unostentatiously desired that the cup mi^ht pass 
firom him, nor would sufier more to wet his Bps, than the 
most solemn and sacred duty to his country and his God 
required ! 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the 
noble xrharacter of ft captain the patron oi peace, and a states- 
man the friend of justice. Dying, he bequeathed to his 
heirs the sword which he had worn in the war of Kberty, 
charging them 'never to take it from the scabbard, but in self- 
defence, or in defence oif their country and her freedom ; and 
commanding them, that, when it should thus be drawn, they 
should never sheath it nor give it up, but prefer falling with 
it in their hands to the relinquishment thereof,* — words, the . 
majesty and simple eloquence of which, are not surpassed in 
the oratory of Athens and Home. 

It will be the duty of^the historian and the sage, in all 
ages, to omit no occasion of commemorating this illustrioua 
man ; and, till time shall be no more, will a test of the 
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uf Otf MS which oar'race made in^wiadoia and in ▼irtae,.be 
denvad from the Tenemtkm paid to the immortal name of 
Washington. 



BXBmCISB XLYin. — ^NBCBSSITT OF BEFOBX IN PABUAMKHT. — 

lord Grey. 

Ff9m Au fpMcl m Me JibtcM of Commons^ on the fetkian of tkt 
Fritnds if iko People. 

[Thii pieee exemplifies the tones of earnest and anitnated dedth 
tmoiion : it leqnires an attention to spiriied utterance,] 

I am aware of the difficulties I have to encounter in bring- 
ing forward this business; I am aware how ungracious it 
would be for this House to show that they are not the real 
representatives of the people ; I am aware that the question 
has been formerly agitated on different occasions, by great 
and able characters, who have deserted the cause from de- 
spair of success ; and I am aware that I must necessarily go 
into what may perhaps be supposed trite and worn-out argu- 
ments. I come forward on the present occasion, actuated 
solely by a sense of duty, to make a serious and important 
motion, which, I am ready fairly to admit, involves no less a 
consideration than a fundamental change in the government 

I feel, in the strongest manner, how very formidable an 
adversary I have to encounter in the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposite, (Mr. Pitt,) formidable from his talents, for- 
midable from the influence of his situation ; but still more 
formidable from having once, been friendly to the cause of 
reform, and becoming its determined opponent, drawing off 
others from its standards 

With that right honourable gentleman I will never conde- 
scend to bargain } nor shall he endeavour to conciliate my 
favour by any mode of compliment ; I have never disguised 
the objections I have to the way in which, he came into 
power, and to the whole system of his government, since. 

At the Revolution, the necessity of short parliaments was 
asserted; and every departure from these principles, is in 
some shape a departure from the' spirit and practice of the 
constitution ; yet, when they are compared with the present 
state of the representation, how does the matter stand ? Are 
the elections free : or are parliaments free ? With respect to 
shortening the duration of parliament, it does not appear to 
me that i% would be advantageous, without a total alteratioa 
of the present system. 
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Has not the patronage of jpeers increased? Is not tlie 
|)atrdnage of India now Tested in tlie crown ? Are all these 
innoTations to be made in erder to increase the influence of 
the executive power ; and is nothing to be done in favour of 
the popular part of the constitution, to act as a countdr" 
poise ? 

It may be said, that the House of Commons are really a 
jttst representation of the. people, because, on great emer- 
gencies, they never faihto speak the sense of the people, as 
• was the case in the American war, and in the Russian arma- 
ment ; but had the House of Commons had a real represent 
tation of the people, they would have interfered sooner on 
these occasions, without the necessity of being called upon to 
do so. I fear much that this House is not a real represen- 
tation of the people, and that it is too much influenced by 
passion, prejudice, ot interest. 

This may for a time give to the executive government 
apparent strength ; but no government can be either lasting 
or free, which is not founded on virtue, and on that indepen- 
dence of mind and conduct among the people, which creates 
energy, and leads to every thing that is noble and generous, 
or that can conduce to the strength and safety of a state* 

" What constitutes a state ?— 
Not high raised battlement or laboured mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown'd, 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, proud navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts, — 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride ! 

No ! men, — high-minded men, 
Widi powers as far above dull brutes endued. 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks, and brambles rude, — 

Men who their duties know. 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain." 
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fVom a speech in Congret* on the Revenue BiU of 1833. 

{Bmi(«jC«— «f wiuoh the following is a •peeioieii, — 
goished by vociferation and mouthing, and excessively swelling tone; 
along with which usuilly goes the accompaaiment of overdone oo 
hoi»,— « ceaseleu sweep mid swing of the arm; — the whole foimiog 
a fuH illiiBCratio& of exaggeration and caricature.] 

We undentand it now. — ^The President is impatient to 
wreak his vengeance on South Carolina. Be it so. Pass 

2 out measure, sir, — ^unchain your tiger, — ^Let loose your war- 
ogs as soon as you ]dease ! I know- the people you desire 
to war on. They await you 'with unflindiing, unshrinking* 
Qnblanching firmness. 

I know faYL well the State you strike at She is deeply 
mishrined in as warm affections, brave hearts, and high 
minds, as ever formed a living rampart for public liberty. 
They will recMve this bill, sir, whether you pass die other or 
not, with scorn, and indignation, and detestation. They never 
will submit to it. They will see in it the iron crown of Char- 
lemagne placed upon the head of yowr Executive. They 
will see in it the scene upon the Lupercal vamped up, and 
new-vamvshed. They will see in its hideous features of 
pains and penalties, a declaration of war in all but its form. 
They cannot, (for they are the best informed people on the 
face of the earth, or tnat ever have been on it, on the great 
principles of civil and political liberty,) but see in it ike utter 
prostration and demolition of State rights. State constitutions,' 
aye, and of the Federal constitution too. 

Is this tbing so coveted by, and gratif^ring to, the Presi- 
dent, — is this bloody bill, this Boston port-bill, so delightful to 
him, that it is to be preferred to that which is said to be 
pacificatory? Why, sir, if he must be gratified, must be 
amused and pleasurably employed, buy him a tee-to-tum, 
or some other harmless toy, but do not give him die purse 
and sword of the nation, the army and navy, — the whole 
military power of the country, as peaceful playthings to be 
used at his discretion. 

'. If, however, this bill must pass, — if there be no substitute 
80 palatable as blood, I withdbraw my opposition to its being 
taken up, and only ask the privilege of exposing its details ; 
although I clearly see that the interested passions on one 
side, and a supple subserviency on another, will insure its 
passage by a very large majority. 
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One word, sir, to the gentlenum who says thia bill if neces- 
sary, because Somth Carolina baa not tst repealed her ordi- 
nance. Has 119T Yj&T, I presume means, notwithstanding the 
President's ProclamatioQ. Sir, South Carolina has nsceived 
the insolent mandate of the President, commanding her to 
retrace her steps, tear from her archives one of the brightest 
pages of her glory, and alter the fundamental principles of 
ner constitution ; and she sends him back, (through her hmn- 
ble represenlatives,) the n^ssage sent from Utica to Ca 
" Bid him disband his legions ; 
Restore the Commonwealth to liberty ; 
Submit his actions to the public censure. 
Abide the judgmoit of a Soman Senate, 
And striYie to gain the pardon of the pe(^.* 
That, sir, is her answer f 



EXERCISE L. — SCENE F&OK THE LORD OF THE IBLSS^--- Sco^f. 

Speakers^ — Lard Ronald^ Lorn, Edward €tnd Robert Brueo, Ahboi^ 
and Attendants J Do ArgenHne, Torqvilf and Minstrol, 

[See lemaarks iatrodbctory to xxbrcisbxzz.— This and serenl 
other dialogaes, — ^itwill bepereeived from their comparatiTe length, 
<— are designed for * exhibition' oecaaions.] 

Stmald. [Entiring to the rest toho are seated, and conduct* 
ing the Brtuxs,'] 
Brother of Lorn, and you, fair lords, rejoice ! 
Here, — ^to augment our glee, — 
Come, wandering knights from travel fax» 
Well proved, they say, in strife of war. 
And tempest on the sea. — 
Ho ! give them at your board such place 
As best their presence seems to grace. 
And bid them welcome free ! — 

Lirm. Say in your voyage if aught ye knew 
Of the rebellious Scottish crew. 
Who to Rath Erin's shelter drew 
With Carrick's outlawed chief ? 
And if, — their winter's exile o'er,^- 
They harbour still .by Ulster's shote 
pr launch their galleys on the main, 
To vex their native land again ? 

Edw. Of rebels have we nought to show, 

But if of Royal Bruce, thou 'dst know, 
29 
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I warn thee he has sworn, 
Ere thrice three days shall come and go, 
His banner Scottish winds shall blow,'-' 
Despite each mean or mighty foe, — 
From England's every biU and bow 
To Allaster of Lorn* — 

Bon* Brother, it better suits the time 

. To chase the niffht with Ferrand's rhyme. 
Than wake, *midst mirth and wine, the jars 
That flow from these unhappy wars. — 

Lorn. Content. 

The lay I named will carry smart [To Argefdine.] 
To these bold strangers' haughty heart, 
If right this guess of mine. — 

Mm. Whence the broach of burning gold, 
That clasps the chieftain's mantle fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded fair with gems of price, 
On the varied tartans beaming, 
As, through night's pale rainbow gleaming 
Fainter now, now seen afar. 
Fitful shines the northern star ? 
Moulded thou for monarch's use, 
By the overweening Bruce, 
When the royal role he tied 
O'er a heart of wrath and pride ; 
Thence in triumph wert thou torn, 
^ By the victor hand of Lorn ! 
While the gem was won and lost 
Widely was the war-cry tossed ! 
Rung aloud Bendourish Fell ; 
Answered Douchart's sounding dell ; 
Fled the deer from wild Teyndnim ; 
When the homicide, o'ercome, 
Hardly 'scaped with scath and scorn. 
Left the pledge with conquering Lorn ! 
Then this broach, triumphant borne, 
Beamed upon the breast of Lorn.— 
Farthest fled its former lord. 
Left his men to brand and cord, — 
Bloody brand of Highland steel, 
English gibbet, axe, and wheel. 
Let him By from coast to cdast, 
Dogged by Comyn's vengeful j^host. 
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While his spoils in trinfnpli worn 
Long sluJl grace viotorioos Lorn I — 

Sob. Be still ! [ To Edward, who is enraged.] 
What ! art thoa yet so wild of wiU» > 
After high deeds and suffering long, 
To chafe thee for a meniaPs song ? [To the minsird.'] 
Well hast thou framed, old man, thy strains. 
To praise the hand that pays thy pains ; 
Yet something might thy song have told 
Of Lom's three irassals, true and bold, 
Who rent their lord from Bruce's hold, 
. As underneath his knee he lay, 
And died to save him in the fray. 
I 'ye heard the Bruce's cloak and clasp 
Were clenched within their dying grasp. 
What time a hundred foemen more 
Rushed in, and back the victor bore, 
Long after Lorn had left the strife, 
Full glad to 'scape with limb and life. — 
Enough of this, — and minstrel, hold. 
As minstrel hire, this chain of gold, 
For future lays a fair excuse, 
To speak more nobly of the Bruce. 

Lorn. Now, by Columba's shrine I swear, 
And every saint that's buried there, 
*Ti« he himself! 
And for my kinsman's death he dies. — 

Bon. Forbear! — 

Not in mv sight, while brand I wear, 

O'ermatched by odds shall warrior fall. 

Or blood of stranger stain my hall, 

This ancient fortress of my race 

Shall be misfortune's resting place, 

Shelt^ and shield of the distressed, 

No slaughter-house for shipwrecked guest.— 

Lorn. Talk not to me 

Of odds or match ! — ^When Comyn died. 
Three daggers clash'd within his side ! 
Talk not to me of sheltering hall ! — 
The Church of God saw Comyn fall ! . 
On God's own altar streamed nis blood ; 
While o'er my prostrate kinsman stood 
* The ruthless murderer, even as now,— . 
With armed hand and scornful brow.— 



Up, all wbo Itfft «Me! Mow mVL&irl 
And lay the mdawed fekia84ew1 

Arg, I cUdMi 

ThepiisiHi^ya hi M^ soreffcigtt^ UttHea 
To EngUoid^ drowB, wlie,'v«8sd«^»wdni, 
*Ckiiuit their liegpe lord kate weapon borne. "*- 

Tor. Somewhat weVe heard of Tingland'a.yAa 
And, in oilr islands, Fame, 
Hath whispered of a lawibl claim, 
That calls the Brace fair Scotland's lorS. 
Though dispossessed by ibreigm sword. 
Let England's crown her lebels seize. 
Where she Ims power ,-^in towers like theso, 
'Midst Scottish "chieiUiins summoned heva 
To bridal mirth and bridal cheer. 
Be sure with no consent of minet^ 
Shall either Lorn ot Argentine 
With chains or violence, in oursighty 
^ Oppress a4)rave and banished knight. 

Bm. The Abbot oenws! 

The holy man, wiioae fiffiiuied '^^SM^ 
Hath sainted viteionfe lih(rwii| 
Angels have met him on the way, 
Beside the blessed martyr^s bi\y^ 
And by Coluniba's stone. 
He comes our feuds to xeconcile, 
A sainted man from sainted isle. 
We will his holy doom abide, * 

The Abkft^ab iMti^tYlfe decidie:-^ 

Abbott [entering.] 

Fair lords, our lady's love, 

And peace.be with you from-abov«i 

And Benedicite !->^ 

— But what means this I No peaoe is hemi 

Do dirks unsheathed suit bridal cheer ? 

Or are these naked brands 

A seemly shew for churchmtLn'^ i^gbt. 

When he comes dtimmoned to tmke 

Betrothed hearts and hands I 

Lorn* Thou oom'st, O holy man, 

True sons «f Uessed chiueh to jfceet ^ 
But little deeming here to joeet 
A wretch -beneath ihe ban 
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^ Of pope and church, for murder done 
Even on the sacred altar stone ! — ^ 
Well may'st thou wonder we should know 
Such mispreant here, nor lay him low, 
Or dream of greeting, peace or truce. 
With excommunicated Bruce ! 
Yet well I grant, to end dehate, 
'Thy sainted voice decide his fate. 

JSon. Enough of noble hlood, 

B^ English Edward had been shed, 

Smce matchless Wallace first had been 

In mockery crowned with wreaths of green. 

And done to death by felon hand, 

For guarding well his father's land. 

What ! can the English leopard's mood 

Never be gorged with northern blood ? 

Was not the life of Athol shed, 

To sooth the tyrantjs sickened bed 

And must his word, at dying day. 

Be nought but quarter, hang, and slay ! — 

Thou frown'st, De Argentine. — My gage 

Is prompt to prove the strife I wage. 

Twj. Nor deem 

That thou shalt brave alone the fight [ — 

By saints of isle and mainland both. 

By Woden wild, (my grandsife's oath,) 

Let Rome and England do their worst, 

Howe'er attainted or accursed. 

If Bruce shall e'er find friends again, 

Once more to brave a battle plain. 

If Douglas couch again his lance. 

Or Randolph dare another chance, 

Old Torquil will not be to lack 

With twice a thousand at his back. — 

Nay, chafe not at my bearing bold, 

Good Abbot ! for thou know'st of old 

Torquil's rude thought, and stubborn will, 

Smack of the wild Norwegian still ; 

Nor will I barter freedom's cause 

For England's wealth or Rome's applause,—* 

AMfOt. And thou,— [To Bruce,] 

Unhappy ! what hast thou to plead, 
Why 1 denounce not on thy deed 
29* 
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That awM ddWH ^AiA diMii^ lei 

Shats paradise, Hfid dpeiMs li^) 

Anlinli«llili «f fbWtT B6 d)«ad, 

Bids eadi ^gMi attgd 'Mm» aW#^ 

And evetf 4M otie 'Ch^ liiti fft^ ; 

Expels thee from ^e <c]Mtn;h^ ^-ift^, 

And deafens Heaven iigiiinAt ^y |>^yer ^ 

Haunts thee ^Mldle lii»ifig>--M^ %i^eii ^ettl) 

Dwells on thy yet devoted heaiU 

Rends honour's scisteiieen irom itiy Ifeane, 

Stills o'er tkv bier the holy verse. 

And spurns niy cor^^ from luiUowed.grottndi 

Flung like vile carrion, 4o the hound 4 

Such is the ^re and ^spenUe dooiBi 

For sacrilege Screed hj llome ; , 

And such the weAJeseiyed meed 

Of thine unliaQowed, ruthless deed. 

Sob. Abbot ! thy ditilf^ 

It boots not lb diifiaTe at ktf^. 

This Tti^h hrt^e^et I bid fhee kmw^ 

No selliilh vengeance deialt the \Aovr ; 

For Comyh 4ied. his <K)Htttiy's t6e. 

Nor blame I friends whose ill-timed 4^peed 

Fulfilled my soon xepented deed, 

Nor censure those from whose stem ton£Q« 

The dilre anathema lias rung : 

I onlylilame mine own wold ire. 

By Scotland's wrongs incensed to fire. 

Heaven knows my pai|)08e to atone, 

Far as I may, tfafi evil done, 

And. hears a .penitent's i^fmeal 

From papal curse and prelate's zeal. 

My first and dearest ta^ achieved, 

Fair Scotland from her thrall velievod. 

Shall many a priest in cope ^Md stole. 

Say requiem for &ed Coinyn's soul, 

Whik X the blessed cross advance, 

And expiate this unhappry chance, 

In Palestine, with sword and lance. 

But whHe content the church should -know 

My conscience owns the debt I owe, 

Unto De Argentine atid Lofn 

The name of tHaitor I rettrm, 

Bid them defiaiice -Stetti and high, 
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iliicl gtv^ iketik, ki dteir tiirofttft, tbe lie ! 
These brief wotAb spoke, I speak no more 
Do wbftt thoQ wih : my sbrifi is o*et 

JMoi. De Bruce ! t rose with purpose dread 

To «peak my -curse upon thy Iwad, ' ^ 

iaid give tfttee es en outci»(t o'er 
To him who hams to shed thy gort ^-^ 
But like die Midianite of t>Id, 
Who stood on Zophian, heaven-controlled, 
Tfeel, within mine aged hreast, 
A power &at will not be repressed. 
It prompts my voice ; it sweDs my veins ; — 
It bums, it maddens, it constrains ! 
Overmastered thus by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless'd ! 
Bless'd in thy sceptre and diy sword, 
De Bracey fair Scotland's rightful lord,— 
Bless'd in thy deeds and in thy fame, 
"Witat lengthened honours wait thy name ! 
In distant ages, «ire to son 
Shall tell thy tale of freedom woi^ 
And teach his infants, in the use 
Of earliest speech, to faher * Bruce ! ' 
The power, whose dictates swell toy breast, 
Hath bless'd thee, and thou shalt be bless'd ! — 
Brethren, our errand here is o'er, [gpeaking to his at" 

tendant monksyl 
Our •tiisk disoharged. — OnnnxNt, unmoor ! 



EXERCISE U. — ^THE FATE OF MCS&EGOB. — Hogg. 

[This specimen of the supersytious belief of the Scottish high- 
landers, requires, — from ihewild and preternatural character of the 
who]e,-^an itttensity of tone transcending all ufendl limit. The 
half whisper of horror, the literal tohisper of terror, the scream of 
a^ony, all have their iappropriate place, in the recitatioa of iImb 
piece. It is designed as a ftrll exercise in the most impressive 
forms of fe^Pirfid em&ti<m,*^Oht important result attendilag thb 
practice of such pieces, is that heightened isneceptibility of imagin- 
ation, which is so powerful an instrmnent of expressive efieet.] 

** McGregor, MdGhregor ! remember our foemen,*-*- 
The moon rises broad o'er the brow of Ben Lomond « 
The clans are 'impatient, and chide thy delay r— 
Arise !-»-let us bonnd to Crlenlyon away ! " 
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Stem scowled the McGregor, then edleiit and suUeiiy 
He tamed his red eye to ue braes of StrathfiUan, 
** Go, Malcom, to sleep : let the clans be dismissed ; 
The Campbells, this night, for McGregor qiust rest." 

** McGregor, McGregor ! our scouts have been flying 
Three days round tl^ hiUs of McNab and Glenlydn,*- 
Of riding and Anning such tidings they bear. 
We must meet them at home, else they 'U quickly be here." 

** The Campbell may come« as his promises bind him, 
And haughty McNab with his giants behind him ; 
This night I am bound to relinquish the fray, 
And do what it freezes my TitaLs to say. 

** Forgive me, dear brother, this horror of mind ; — 
Thou knowest in the battle I was never behind ; 
Nor ever receded a foot from the van, 
Nor blenched at the ire or the prowess of man ; 

" But I Ve sworn by the cross, by my God, and by all, — 
An oath which I cannot and dare not recall, — 
Ere the shadows of midnight fall east from the pile, 
To meet with a spirit, tkis night, in Glengyle. 

" Last night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone, 
I called to remembrance some deeds I had done, — 
When entered a lady, with visage so wan, 
And looks sucLas never were fastened on man. 

** I knew her, O brother ! I knew her full well : — » 
Of that once fair dame such^ tale I could tell,. 
As would thrill thy bold heart ; but how long she remained. 
So racked was my spirit — my bosom so pained, 

•* I knew not ; but ages seemed short to the while : — 
Thouffh proffer the highlands, — ^nay, all the green isle, 
With length of existence no man can enjoy. 
The some to endure, t&e dread proffer I 'd fly ! 

<* The thrice threatened pangs of last night to forego, 
McGregor would dive to the mansions below ! 
Despairing and mad, to futudty blind, 
The present to shun, and some respite to find, — 

" I swore, ere the shadows fall east from the pile, 
To meet fler alone by the brook of Glengyle ! 



A partiiig embraee in ^Mie'ttMBMbt %ke ftfv«y^ 
Her breath '^ms «i fii»inu^ \i€t bMOmIke gn^-; 

** Then -flit&ft^ elusive she bbH with ft frown, 
* The mighty. McGregor shall yet be my t)Wii!"* 
** McGregor ! thy fancies are wild aa the wind; 
The dreamB of mt fia^t hate disordered thvffiind. 

** Come, buckle thy "panottly, tiMtch to the field; 
See, brother, hownacked are l9iy helmet and shielil] 
Ay ! that was Mc^ab, ki the hei^t of his pride, 
When tfaft iiom; 4of Dechart stood firm by his 'side. 

" This night Al^ ftowi chief his {M«9«mption shall me ; 
Bise, brcdierl them -chinks in his heart blood vhall glne. 
Thy fantasies Irightftil shall #it «h ibe wing, 
When loud i«ith)thy haggle Glenlyen a%all ring.** 

Like glimpse of the moon through the storm (^ llie tiightt 
McGregor*s ledeyis shod one 'Spatkile of Kght,^- 
It faded,-4t AaiScened^^^ho shuddered,'— 'he sighed : 
" No ! — not for, ihe lUiivetBO !" ^m he te|^ied. 

Away went McGregor, but went not alone :«— 
To watch the dread rendettvous Malcom has gonto : 
They -oared the Ivoad Lotnond, -so stiM ttnd serene, 
And, deep in dier tesofti, how v#ful the scene ! 

Over mountains In^^ertod^htt %^ Waler cuiled, 
And rocked tfaiui'o^«r ddes of % ftiri^ethet worfd :-^ 
All silent they w««t; for 4he time was approaching,^-^ 
The moon the blue Bttiith ai^etid^ Wm louc3»ng. 

No foot was abroad on the forest or hill, 
No 430ttiid but the kilhiby sung by die till : *.. 

Young Malcom, at distance ooaobed, trembling the Wliile; 
McGregor stood lone, liy the brook of Gkagyls. 

Few minutes had passed, efe they spied, on the stream^ 

A «kiff sailtng light, where a lady did seem ; ' 

Her 4uAl w&sb a tineb of the gossasaer*s lool^ ; 

The ^>Kew-worm her ii^ke-light, the ^^aiinbow her bootn. 

A dim rayle^s beam was her prow, and her mast -g 

liike wold-fire at midnight, that gkres o'er the waste. ^ 

^o^gh rough was the river with rock and <»scadei 
Mo 4orretit, no rock, Jier Telocity staid; 
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She wimpled the water to weather and lea, 
And beared as if borne on the waTee of the sea. 

Mute nature was roused in the bounds of the glen^ — 
The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den,* 
Fled panting away over nver and isle, 
Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glengyle; 

The fox fled m terror ; the eagle awoke. 
As slumbering he dozed on a shelTe of the rock, — 
Astonished, to hide in the moonbeam he flew, 
And screwed the night heavens till lost in the blue. 

Toung Halccmi beheld the pale lady approach. 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch ; • 
He saw the McGregor kneel down on the plain. 
As if begging for something he could not obtain. 

She raised him indignant, derided his stay, 
Then bore him on board, set her sail and away ! 
Though fast the red bark down the river did glide. 
Yet faster ran Malcom adown by its side : — 

•* McGregor, McGregor ! " he bitterly cried : — 

** McGregor, McGregor \ " the echoes replied. 

He struck at the lady ; but, — strange though it seem,— 

His sword only fell on the rock and tha stream ; 

But the groans from the boat that ascended amai», 
Were groans from a bosom in horror and pain : 
Thev reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away, — 
McGregor is vanished* — ^for ever and aye ! 



BXERGISE Ln. — THB IRISH DISTURBANCS BILL OF 1833. — 

O'Connell, 

[An example of vehement and empassi&ned dedamatUm ; lequiriiig 
the utmost f&voer of voice and gesture,^ 

I do not rise to^ fawn or cringe to this Housor-*! do not 
rise to supplicate you to be merciful towards the nation to 
which I Mlon^ — towards a nation which, though subject to 
England, yet is distinct from it. It tk a distinct nation : it 
has been treated as such by this country, as may be proved 
by history, and by seven hundred years of tyranny. I cali 
upon this House, as you value the liberty of England, not 
to allow the present nefhrious bill to pass. In it are involved 
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Oie liberties of England, — ^the liberty of the press, and of 
eVery other institation dear to EUiglishmen. I^he bill, it 
is true, is mitigated ; but, even in its mitigated shape, it con* 
tains horrors enough to insult, in the grossest manner, the 
X^eople of my country. There remain still those clauses 
iw-liich put down the right of petitioning, which, p^t down 
political agitation, — ^which make them both, offences not pun- 
isliable by the ordinary tribunals, but by what I will call rev<H 
Zt^ionary ones. 

Against the bill I protest in the name of the Irish people, 
CLnd in the face of Heaven. I protest against the power granted 
to the Lord Lieutenant to prevent meetings, no matter for 
"^^hat purpose they might be convened. AH I ask for my 
country, is, justice ; and, so long as the present government 
are unjust towards her, I laugh to scorn your promised gen- 
erosity. 

I strenuously object to the power granted to the Lord 
Lieutenant to prevent meetings, because there aire grievances 
to be redressed in my country ; and one o# the ways to 
remedy these, is by petitions, emanating from large assem- 
blies. I will dare any one to say that there are not griev- 
ances in IrelancT 

I treat with scorn the puny and pitiful assertions that 
grievances are not to be complained of, — th^t our redress is 
not to be agitated : for, in such cases, remonstrances cannot 
be too strong, — agitation caxyiot be too violent, to show to 
the world with what injustice our fair claims are met, and 
under what tyranny the people suffer. 

There are two frightful clauses in this bill. The one which 
does away with trial by jury, and which I have called upon 
you to baptize ; — ^you call it a court martial, — a mere nick- 
name ; I stigmatize it as a revolutionary trilntnal. What, in 
the name of heaven, is it, if it is not a revolutionary tribunal f 
It annihilates the trial by jury ; — it drives the judge from 
his bench, — the man who, from experience, could weigh the 
nice and delicate points of a case, — who could discriminate 
between the straight-forward testimony and the suborned 
evidence, — who could see, plainly and readily, the justice or 
injustice of the accusation. It turns out this man who is 
free, unshackled, unprejudiced, — who has no previous opin- 
ions to control the clear exercise of his duty. You do away 
with that which is more sacred than the throne itself; that 
folr which your king reigns, your lords deliberate, your com- 
mons asseml>le. 

I pray to my God that when rep^l comes ; and come it 
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now iimttr*-i&iBiBtacB ean neiRcr stffjr it; tBej casBOk: ev«tt< 
hope to do 80 ;---4t mar cone throoghi peecefal agency, aadL 
BOt thfooch oceans of Uood. U evts I doahled faafove of 
^ sveeeas of o«r a^tation far repeal, tkb kyi<«-d[iia. ia£i** 
BMraa Vill,— Ike way in which it has been reeeiTed bg^the. 
Hottae«-^-die naimer in which its owonents iiai» been treaied, 
— 4he peraonalitiea to which they have been 8iil^ted<*«4ha 
yeUs with which one of them has this sight been. greeted ;-<* 
all these things dissipate my doubts, and tell me of its com* 
plete and early trinn^. l5o you think those yeUa wiU. be 
mrsotten ?«-*Ik> you suppose their echo will noi rettck th^ 
plains of my injured and insulted country, — ^that Uicy will 
not be whispered in her green yallevs, and heard from ber 
lofhr hiUs ? Oh i they vM be heard there : — ^res^ umi they 
will not be forrdlten. The youth of Ireland wiil.bQttnd with 
indignation; mey will say, "We are eight millions.; and. 
you treat us thus, as though we weare no mere to your coun- 
try, than the isle of Guernsey or of Jersey ! '* 

I h^ym been,^all my life, opposed to a certain party of my 
countrymen in this House. I have contended with tbem for 
years, I will not contend with them again ; or» if I dji>, it 
shall not be in hostility. I appeal to them now* They baive - 
a deeper interest in their native land, tban in that of party ; 
and tney must feel that there is nothing s^ prejudicial, so 
destructiTe^ — as those bad pa^ions beitween man and man. 
Let that hour arrive when mutual prejudices can be over- 
come, and evil passions set at rest, and Irishmen can then 
say, in a bold and unanswerable tone, We want justice, vA 
will have equality> Ministers may then legislate for Bng* 
land, but Irishmen will l^skte for themselves. 

Ministers have greatly assisted in the repeal of the Unioa ; 
they have given increased energy to the cry ; because tbey 
have convinced those who befcHre doubted, that justice was 
not meant to be done for Ireland. To be sure it may be said 
they are 79ot eight miltioos, — that they are divided ; but then 
they will be eight millions, when the fears of some, and the 
unlucky prejudices of others, have been conquered by the 
force of reason and of truth. 

I have done my duty : — ^I stand acquitted to my conscience 
and my country: — ^I have opposed this measure throughout; 
ajad I now protest against it as harsh, oppressive, uncalled 
for, unjust, — as establishing an infamous precedent by re- 
taliating crime against crime, — as tyrannous,— cruelty and 
vindictively tyrannous. 
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BXBRcisE un*— <;awDiTioir op iREicAifD, pbbtioits to catuo* 

Lie VMJLTXClPATlOTi.-^Shiel, 

[Tk« dtdanuOorf' time, m thi» piece, » toftwned hf tie ^m^ 
' h€«mhf of tiia language. It BhoaU stilly howerer, be waiTra and- 

Englishmen, look at Ireland ! — what io you behold ?-*a 
"beautiful country, with wonderful agricultural and commer- 
cial advantages, — ^he link between America and Europe, — 
the natural resting place of trade, in its way to either hemi- 
sphere ; — indented with havens, watered by deep and numer- 
ous rivers, with a fortunate climate, and a soil teeming with 
easy fertility, and inhabited by a bold, intrepid, and, — ^with 
all their fiiults,— a generous and enthusiastic people. 

Such is natural Ireland : — ^what is artificial Ireland ? Such 
is heland, as God mad« her: — what is Ireland, as England 
made h«r ? For she is. your colony, your dependent ; and 
you are as answerable for her faults, as a parent is for the 
eaucation of a child. What then have you made Ireland I 
Look at her again. 

This fine country is laden with a population the most mis- 
erable in Europe, and of whose -wretchedness, if you are the 
authors, you are beginning to be the victims ; — the poisoned 
chalice is returning, in its just circulation, to your own lips. 
Your domestic, swine are better housed than the people. 
Harvests, the most abundant, are reaped by men with starva- 
tion in their faces, — ^famine covers a fruitful soil ; and disease 
inhales a pure atmosphere : — all the great commercial facili- 
ties of the country are lost ; — the deep rivers, that ^uld cir- 
culate opulence, and turn the machinery of a thousand man- 
ufactures, flow to the ocean without wafting a boat or turning 
a wheel; and the wave breaks in solitude, in the silent mag- 
nificence of deserted and shipless harbours^ 

Instead of being a source of wealth and revenue to the 
empire, Ireland cannot de&ay her own expenses or pay a 
single tax; her discontents cost millions of money; and 
she hangs like a financial miltstone round England's neck. 
In^ad of being a bulwark and fortress, she debilitates, 
exhavsts, end endangers England, .and ofiers an allurement 
to the speculators in uniyersal ruin. 

The great mass of her enormoos population is alienated 
and dissociated from the State ; the influence of the consti- 
tuted and legitimate authorities is gone ; — a strange, anoma- 
lous^and unexampled kind of govexxunentlias sprungupfrom 
30 
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the pablic passions, and exercises a despotic sway over the 
great mass of the commumty; while me class inferior in 
namhers, bat accustomed to authority, and infuriated at its 
losSf are thrown into formidable reaction. The most fero- 
caooa passions race from one extremity of the country to the 
other* HundreuB and thousands of men, arrayed with 
badffes, gather in the south ; and the smaller factions, with 
discipline and anns, are marshalled in the north. The coun- 
try IS strewed with the materials of civil commotion, and 
seems like one vast magazine of powder, which a spark 
might i^te into, an explosion, that would shake the wnole 
fabric of civil society into ruin, and of which England would 
not only feel, but perhaps never recover from, the shock. 



BXSficiSB LIT. — ^BEAESEiLLESE HTHN. — Translation. 

[An ezimple of the style of dedmmatory ncUmtian. The eflfect 
of tlie form of ^erse being added to declamation, is, of course, to 
heighten all its prose characteristics. The fire of lyric passion is, 
oonaequently added to the /ervour of martial enthusiasm and deda- 
matory eUmence; and the modulation becomes doubly vivid and 
^achne. W hile the appropriate rhythm of the metre, is allowed free 
aoope, it shoald be preserved from a mere chanting style.] 

On, countrymen, on ! for the day, — 

The proud day of glory, — ^is come ! — 
See, the Tyrant's red banners in battle array 

Are raised, and he dares to strike home ! — 
Hark \ will you not, — can you not, — ^hear 

The foe's fast approaching alarms ? — 
They come ! 'tis to wrest from us all we hold dear, 

And slaughter our sons in our arms ! 

To arras, gallant Frenchmen, to arms ! 'T is the hour 
Of freedom ; march on, in the pride of your power ; 
And fight, till the foe to your valour shall yield, 
And his life-blood dye deeply hill, valley, and field. 

Say, whom do' these traitors oppose ? 

These kings les^ed together for ill ? 
Who for years have o'erwhelmed us with Tyranny's woes, 

And are forging fresh chains for us still ? 
. 'Tis France thev have dared to enthrall ! 

'T is France they have dared to disgrace ! 
Oh! shame on us, countrymen, shame on us all. 

If we cnnge to so dastard a race ! 
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Tremble, ye traitors, whose schemes 

Are alike by all parties abhorred, — 
Tremble ! for roused from your parricide dreams. 

Ye shall soon meet your fitting reward ! 
We are soldiers^ — ^nay, conquerors all ! 

Fast dishonour we 'to sworn to eflface ; 
And, rely on it, fast as one hero shall fall. 

Another shall rise in his place. 

Ye Frenchmen, — ^the noble, — ^the brave, — 

Who can weep, e'en in war's stem alarms, 
Spare, spare the poor helpless and penitent slave. 

Who is marshalled«against you in arms ! — 
But no pity for Bouille's stem band. 

Who, with reckless and tiger-like force. 
Would fain tear to atoms their own native land. 

Without e'en a pang of remorse. 

We will speed on our glorious career. 

When our veterans are low in the tomb ; 
But their patriot deeds, when they fought with us here. 

In, our memory forever shall bloom: 
Twas their just, — their m^nanimous boast, 

That for us they lived, — bittled, — and died; — 
And we '11 either avenge them on Tyranny's host. 

Or be laid, — ^to a man, — by their side I 

Freedom, dear freedom, sustain 

Our hopes of revenge for the past ; 
And grant that our banner, o'er hill and o'er plain. 

In triumph may float to the last ! 
Grant, too, that our foes may behold, 

-Ere death lay his seal on their eyes. 
Our success in the patriot cause we uphold, 

And which dearer than* ever we prize ! 

To arms, gallant Frenchmen, to arms ! — 'Tis the hour 
Of Freedom; march on in the pride of vour power; 
And fight till the foe to your valour shall yield. 
And his life-blood dye deeply hill, valley, and field ! 
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8XIECI8S LY. — ^HSSOISX filf TttB )PiGL€nUlI >ATH&ES ^ NEW 

BifOLAifB. — Cheaite, 



[See in titoto^lnty lenaxiBB to xxntcm nc] ' 

If one were called on to select the most ffllttermg of tha 
instances of military heroism to which the almiration of the 
world has been most constantly attracted, lie would make 
choice, I imagine, of the instance of that desperate valour, in 
which, in obedience to the laws, Leonidas and his three hun- 
dred Spartans cast themselves lieadlong, at the passes of 
^ Greece, on die myriads of their Persian inraders. -From th^ 
simple page of Herodotus, l6nger than from ^e Amphycti-^ 
onic monument, or the games of the commetnoration, that 
act speaks still 4o the (ears and praise of all the world. 
. Yet I agree with a late brilliant writer, in his speculation 
on the probable feelinrs of ifiat devoted band, left alone, 
awaiting, till day should break, the approach of a certain 
death, in that solitary defite. Their enthasiajrin and ibeir 
rigid and Spartan spirk, which had nuule all ties subservient 
to abedience M the latv, ifl excitement tame to that of battle, 
all pleasure dull to the anticipation i»f giory, p¥o)iab>y made 
the hours preceding death the most enviable «f their Kves. 
They might iiaTe exalted In the same enviable iasatlcism, 
which distinguished aft^w«rds the follow^s of Moihammed, 
and seen that opening Paradise in immortality below, which 
the Mussuhnan beheld in anticipation above ! Judge if it 
were not so ; judge, if a more deooMted and con^enous 
stage was ever erected for the tmnsaction of a deed dTfame. 
Every eye in Greece, eveiy eye thMng^out the world of civ- 
ilization, throughout even llw uncivilized and barbaric East, 
wa9 felt to be turned directly on the playing of that land 
part. There passed Tound that nawow circle infdie tent, the 
stem, warning image of S^rta, pointing to their 8hkld8,and 
saying \WUh these to-mornow, m ttpoft thenu' 

Consider, too, that the one concentrated and comprehensive 
sentiment, graved on their sonls as by fire and iy steel, by all 
the infliiences of their whole Hfei, by die mothers' lips, by the 
fathers' example, by the law, -by reneraied religions rites, by 
public opinion strong enough to change the moral qaahties 
of things, by the whole fashion and nature of Spartan cul- 
ture, was this : « Seek first, eeek last, seek always, the glory 
of conquering or falling in a weU fought field.' 

Judge, If, that night; as they watched the dawn of the last 
morning their eyes could ev^r see ; as they heard witheve^. 
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passing hoar the stilly hum of the invading host, his dmkjr 
lines stretched out without end, and now almost encircling 
them around ; as they remembered their unprofaned home, 
city of heroes aod of the mothers of heroes, — -judge if watch- 
ing there, in the gate-way of Greece, this sentiment did not 
grow to the nature of madness, if it did not run in torrents 
of literal fire to and from the labouring heart ; and when 
morning came and passed, knd they had dressed their long 
locks for battle, and when, at a little after noon, the countless 
invading throng was seen at last to move, was it not with a 
Taptu're, as if all the joy, all the sensation of life, was in that 
one moment that they cast themselves; with the fierce glad- 
ness of mountain-torrents, headlong on that brief revelry of 
glory? 

I acknowledge the splendour of that transaction in all its 
aspects. I admit its morality, too, and its useful infiuenc« 
on every Grecian heart, in that greatest crisis of Greece. 

And yet, do you not think, that whoso could, by adequate 
description, bring before you. that winter of the Pilgrims, its 
brief sunshine, the nights of storm, slow waning ; the damp 
and icy breath, felt to the pillow of the dying ;, its destitu- 
tions, its contrasts with all their former experience in life ; 
its utter insulation and loneliness ; its death-beds and burials ; 
its memories ; its apprehensions ; its hopes ; the consultations 
of the prudent; the prayers of the pious; the occasional 
cheerful hymn, in which the strong heart threw off its bur- 
then, and, asserting its unvanquished nature, went up, like a 
bird of dawn, to -the skies ;---do ye not think that whoso 
could describe them calmly waiting in that defile, lonelier 
and darker than Thermopylae, for a morning that might never 
dawn, t)r might show them, when it did, a mightier arm than 
the Persian, raised as in act to strike, would he not sketch a 
scene of more difficult and rarer heroism? A scene, as 
Wordsworth has said, * melancholy, yea, dismal, yet consola- 
tory and full of joy ;' a scene, even better fitted, to succpur, 
to exalt, to lead, the forlorn hopes of all great causes, till time 
shall be no more! 

I have said that I deemed it a great thing for a nation, in 
all the periods of its fortunes, to be able to look back to a race 
of founders, and a principle of institution, in which it might 
rationally admire the realized idea of true heroism. That 
felicity, that pride, that help, is ours. Our past, with its 
great eras, that pf settlement, and -that of independence, 
should announce, should compel, should spontaneously evolve 
as from a germ, a wise, moral, and glowing future. Those 
30* 



Imrmc men mtiwomffik nhonli not looAc down (^ in^winfllea 
posterity. Thai ¥road fottBdation, ewdk below frost or eartfa- 
^fiake, should bear up sofftethiBg mcfte permanefit €iftn an 
•encampment of tents, pitt^hed at Tandem, and atrock viheti 
lAkt tnnnpet of nardh soands at next -day^neak. It ehonM beaAr 
vp, an by a nsftuntl growth, a Mrocture fn which ^neTatkms 
snay oone, one after smother, to 4he great gift of tlie SocM 



mXXRCISI LVl. — ADDEBSS lO THE SWfiXtES. — GttStiOntS VoML 

[BeeUuourtion, ia the form of blaok veiae, — ^as in the foUowng 
iDBtsoce, — soquires all the additional advantage o{ sonorous rhfthm^ 
and expansive energy of tone. The object in view, in practice, 
should be to give the utterance fuU scope, bat to avoid mouthing and 
¥mu. The otHhide anJ action are, here, of the boldest character.} 

Ye men of Sweden, wheiefore ate ye e<»ne I 

See ye not yonder, how the locusts ewamt, 

To drink the fountains of your honour up, 

And leave your hills a desert ? Wretched «ien ! 

Why came ye forth ? Is this a time for sfort ? 

Or are ye met with song and jovial feast. 

To welcome your new guests, y^our Dcffi^sh yiintants ? 

To stretch your supple necks beneath their ieel. 

And fawning lick the -dust ? — Go, gOi, my countxymen, 

Each to your several maassions, tivn tbein out, 

Cull all the tedious earnings of your toil. 

To purchase bondage. — O, Swedes! Swedes 1 

Heavens ! are ye men, and wili ye sufier this ? — 

There was a time, my firien^ a glorious time ! 

When, had a single man of your Ibrelathets 

tJpon the frontier met a host in arms. 

His courage scarce had turned, himself had stood, 

Alone had stood, the bulwark of his tsountiy^ 

Come, come ye on then ! — Here I take my stand i 

Here on the brink, the very verge of liberty ; 

Although contention rise upon ^e clouds, 

Mix heaven with earth, end roU the mun onward* 

Here will I £x, and breast me to -the Bhoek, 

THl I or Denmark fall, , 

Ajpproach my iellow-soldiers^ your 43ustai;^ua 

Claims no precedence here. 

Haste, brave men I 

Cotiect y«ir frienda, to join us ^m the jnataaft i 
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'SiUBRUMi via hre&xeh ta dieir %Iuffe of conquest ; — 
Aad het load ecko, &oin her circling IlIUb, 
iSevftd Freedom ! tiU the undulation afhake 
The bounds of utmost Sweden. 



sxfifiicfSB inm.— TAB l*onrr of Aono^r, — Skakspeare. 

'Scene from ^ As you like it,^ — Spedket^, — the JhJce {attmtM^ 
Jaques, and Touchtlone. — ScenCf — the Forest. 

[The remarks introdactory to formier examples of humorous di^ 
loguey ajuply here,— rpartieokiirly te the part of Touchstone.] 

T&uch, [Entering, to ^ Duke, ^c] Salutation and 
greeting to you all ! 

Je^, Good my lord, hid him welcome. This is the mot- 
ley-minded gentleman that I have so often met in the forest : 
he ha^ been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 

firgation. I have trod a measure ; I have flattered a lady ; 
have been politic, have undone three tailors ; I had fouf 
quarrels, and like to have, fought one. 

Jaq, And how was that ta'en up ? 

Touch. 'Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon 
the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventlv cause? — Good my lord, like this 
fellow. 

Duke. I like him very weH. 

Touch. God 'ild you, sir : I desire you of the like. I 
press in here, sir, among the rest, to swear and to forswear, 
with a poor damsel, sir, an ill-favoured one, — ^a poor humour 
of mine, sir, to take that no man else will. But rich hon- 
esty, dwells like a miser, sir, in u poor house, — as your pearl 
in a foul oyster. 

puke. By my faith, he is very swift and sententious. 

Jaq. But, for the seventh cause : — how did you find the 
quarrel upon the seventh cause ? 

Toy^h. Upon a lie seven times removed : — as thus, sir, 
I did'' dislike die cut of a certain courtier's beard : be sent 
me word, if I said his beard. was not cut well, he was in the 
mind it was : — ^this is called the Retort courteous. If I sent 
him word again, it was not well cut, he would send me 
word, he cut it to please himself: — this is called the Quip 
modest. If again, it wai hot well cut, he disabled my judg- 
ment : — ^this is called the ^eply churlish. If again, it was 
not i^e)l cut, he would answer, I spake not true :-^t^ i9 
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called the Bfproof taliant. If again, it was not well eat, 
be would say, I lie : — this is call^ the Countercheck guar- 
Tfhome; — and so to the lAe dreunutafUialf imd the Lie 
mtvect, 

Jaq, And how oft did you say his beard was not well 
cut? 

TcmcA. I durst go no farther than the Ue ctrcunutafUudf 
nor he durst not give me the Lie direct; and so we measured 
swords, and parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate, iii order, now, the degrees of 
the lie? 

Touch. Oh ! sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ; as 
you have books for good manners^ I will name you the 
degrees. The first, &e Retort courteous; the second, the 
Quip modest; the third, the Reply churlish; th^ fourth, the 
Reproof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrelsome ; 
the sixth, the Lie with circumstance ; the seventh, the Lie 
direct. All these you may avoid, but the Lie direct ; and 
you may avoid that, too, with an If, — ^I knew when seven 
justices could not make up a quarrel ; but when the parties 
were met, themselves, one of them thought but of an |^— as 
* If y<m said so, then I said so;* and they shook hands, and 
•wore brothers. Your ^ is the only peacemaker: much 
virtue in an If. 

Jaq, Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he 's as good at 
anything, and yet a fool. 

Duke, He uses his folly like a stalking-horse ; and under 
the presentation of that he shoots his wit. 



XX£RCISE LVni. — ^THB LIBERTY OF. ABfEBICANS IN THEIK OWN 

vkBViVG.-^HiUard. 

[The remarks introductory to other examples of noble and grave 
declamation, are all applicable to the following beautiful passage.] 

Let no one ^cuse me of seeing wild visions, and dream- 
ing impossible dreams. I am only stating what may be 
done, not what will be done. We may most shamefully 
betray the trust reposed in us, — we may most miseraUy 
defeat the fond hopes entertained of us. We may become 
the scorn of tyrants and the jest of slaves. From our fate, 
oppression may assume a bolder front of insolence, and its 
victims sink into a darker despair. 

In that event, how unspeakable will be our disgrace,— » 
with what weight of mountains willvthe in&my lie upon QU? ' 
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*«oiii8f-— The gulf of Dm ruin wiU be as Jeep as the elera* 
lion we might have attained is high. — ^How wilt thou fail 
-from h^Kven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! Our beloved 
country with ashes for beauty, the golden cord of our union 
broken, its scattered fragments presenting every form of 
misrule, from the wildest anarchy to the most ruthless des* 
potism, our ' soil drenched with fraternal blood,' the life of 
man stripped of its grace and dignity, the prizes of honour 
gone, and virtue divorced from half its encouragements and 
supports: — ^these are gloomy pictures, which I would not 
invite your imaginations to dwell upon, but only to glance 
at, for the sake of the warning lessons we may draw from 
them. 

Remember that we can have none of those consolations 
which sustain the patriot, who mourns over the misfor- 
tunes of his country. Our Rome cannot fall, and we be 
-innocent. No conqueror will chain us to the car of his 
'triumphs; — ^no countless swarms of Huns and Goths will 
'bury the memorials and trophies of civilized life beneath a 
living tide of barbarism. — Our own selfishness, our own 
'neglect, our own passions, and oU^ own vices, will furnish 
^the elements of our destruction. 

With our own hands we shall tear down the stately edifice 

t)f our glory. — We 'shall die by -self-inflicted wounds. 

But we will not talk of things like these. We will hot 
think of failure, dishonour, and despair. On this day we 
^11 not admit the possibility of being untrue to our fathers 
and ourselves. We will elevate our minds to the contemt 
"plation of our high duties and the great trust committed to 
us. We will resolve to lay the foundation of ouj prosperity 
on that rock of private virtue, which cannot be shaken, untn 
the laws of the moral world are reversed. From our own 
breasts shall flow the salient springs of national increase. — 
Then our success, our happiness, our glory, will be as inev-^ 
itabte as the inferences of mathematics. We may c^mly 
smile at all the croakings of the ravens, whether of native 
or foreign breed. The whole will not grow weak by the 
increase of its parts. Our growth will be like that of the 
mountain oak ; which strikes its roots more deeply into the 
soil, and clings* to it, with a closer grasp, as its lofty head ss 
exalted, and its broad arms stretched out. 

The loud burst of joy and gratitude, which is on this 
day breaking from the rail hearts of a mighty people, will 
'never cease to be heard. No chasm of sullen silence will 
fntermpt its eourae:;— no discordant notes of sectional 
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, will mar the general harmony. — ^Tear afier year 
will increaae it« by tributes from now unpeopled solitudes. 
The farthest West shall hear it, and rejoice. The Oregon 
shall swell with the voice of its waters: — the Rocky 
■ftootttains shall fling back the glad sound from their snowy 
crests. 



KZSKCISB ux. — IDEATE OF LAFATBTTS. — Edword Everett. 

JVom tka Eulogy f pronounced at Faneuil Hall, b^ore the Young 
Men of Boston,' 

[Funeral oralions aod eulogies like the following, soften the 
tone of declamation, hwer the fitch of the Toioe, and render the 
movement slow. Pathos penrades the utterance; the gesture is 
subdued,]' 

On the arrival of Lafayette among you, ten years ago, — 
when your civil fiithers, your military, your children, your 
whole population, poured itself out, as one throng, to salute 
him, — when your cannon proclaimed his advent, with joyous 
salvos, — and your acclamations were responded from steeple 
to steeple, by the voice of festal bells« — ^with what delight did 
you not listen to his cordial and affectionate words, — ^ I be^ 
of you all, beloved citizens of Boston, to accept the respect- 
ful and warm thanks of a heart, which has, for nearly half 
a century, been devoted to your illustrious city ! * 

That noble heart, — to which, if any object on earth was 
dear, that object was the country of his early choice, — of his 
adoption, and his more than regal triumph, — ^that noble heart 
will beat no more for your welfare. Cold and motionless, it 
is already mingling with the dust. — While he lived, you 
thronged with delight to his presence, — ^you gazed, with 
admiration, on his placid features and venerable form, no4 
wholly unshaken by the rude storms of his career ; and now 
that he is departed, you have assembled in this cradle of the 
liberties for which, with your fathers, he risked his life, to 
pay the last honours to his memory. 

You have thrown open these consecrated portals, to admit 
the lengthened train, which has come to discharge the last 
public ofRces of respect to his name. You have hung these 
venerable arches, for the second time since their erection^ 
with the sable badges of sorrow. You have thus associated 
the memory of Lafayette in those distinguished honours, 
wWch, but a few years since, you paid to your Adams and 
Jeflersofl; and could your wishes and mine have prevailed. 
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Ay lips would this day ha^e been mate, ai)d the same iUos- 
triotis voice which gave utterance to your filial emotions over 
ttieir illostriotts graves, would have spoken also, for you, over 
him who shared their earthly labours,— enjoyed their friend- 
ship,— «ind has now gone to share their last repose, and their 
ioiperishable remembrance. 

There is not throughout the world, a friend of liberty, who 
has not dropped his head, when he has heard that Xiafayette 
is no more. Poland, Italy, Greece, Spain, Ireland, the South 
American Republics, — every country where man is strug- 
gling to recover his birthright, has lost a benefactor, a patron 
in Lafayette. 

But you, young men, at whose command I speak, — for 
you, a bright and particular lodestar is henceforward fixed in 
the front of heaven. What young man that reflects on the 
history of Lafayette, — that sees him, in the morning of his 
days, the associate of sages, — ^the friend of Washington, — 
but will start with new vigour, on the path of duty and 
renown ? 

And what was it, fellow-citizens, which gave to our La- 
fayette his spotless fame? — The love of liberty. What has 
consecrated his memory, in the hearts of good men? — The 
love of liberty! What nerved his youthful arm with 
strength, and inspired him, in the morning of his days, with 
sagacity and counsel ? — The living love of liberty. To what 
did he sacrifice pow^, and rank, and country, and freedom 
itself? — To the horror of licentiousness; — to the sanctity of 
plighted faith, to the love of liberty protected by law. Thus 
the great principle of your revolutionary fathers, of your 
pilgrim sires, the great principle of the age, was the rule of 
nis life : The love of Liberty protected by law. 

You have now assembled within these renowned walls, to 
perform the last duties of respect and love,— on the birthday 
of your benefactor, beneath that roof which has resounded, 
of old, with the master voices of American renown. The 
spirit of the departed is in high communion with the spirit 
of the place ; — ^the temple worthy of the new name which 
we now behold inscribed on its walls. 

Listen, Americans, to the lesson, which seems borne to us 
on the very air we breathe, while we perform these dutiful 
rights. — Ye winds, that wafted the pilgrims to the lands of 
promise, fan, in their children's Hearts, the love of freedom ! 
Blood which our fathers shed, cry from the ground ; — echo- 
ing arches of this renowned hall, whisper back the voices 



in UiOOOTmiTiST* 

nlenca of mat TotiTe cmnrmmi* — speak, speak, marble 
Hpt;* — teack us thb lots of ha^wrt narmena^ bt 



kXBmcBS UL— lOLioii's UNss TO HIS TASBKB. — Tremdotion 
i vy. fJcwpcfm 

pThe tones of reverence and of tenderness^ pesrade tbe ibUowinff 
peasage : their eflect on the voice, ia to proitliiee a Ami? or a M^ 
aote, aa either predoimnatea,— to sofUn and subdue the uttenmoe, 
and to render it sUw in rate.] 

No ! howsoe'er the sembla^e thou assume 
Of hate, thou hatest not the gentle muse. 
My father ! For thou never had'st.me tread 
The beaten path, and broad, that leads right oUc 
To opulence, nor didst condemn thy son 
To the insipid clamours of the bar, 
To laws voluminous and ill observed; 
But, wishing to enrich me more, to fill 
My mind with treasure, ledst me far away 
From city din, to deep retreats, to banks 
And streams Aonian, and, with free consent. 
Didst nlace me happy at Apollo's side. 
I speak not now, on more important themes 
Intent, of common benefits, and such 
As nature bids, but of thy larger gift^. 
My Father ! who, when 1 had opened once 
^ The stores of Roman rhetoric, and learned 

The full-toned language of the eloquent Grreeks, 
Whose lofty music graced the lips of Jove, 
Thyself didst counsel me to add the flowers 
That Gallia boasts ; those, too, with which the smooth 
Itiuan his degenerate speech adorns. 
That witnesses his mixture with the Goth ; 
And Palestine's prophetic sonffs divine. 
To sum the whole, whate'er the heaven contains. 
The earth beneath it, and the air between, 
The rivers and the restless deep, may all 
Prove intellectual gain to me, my wish 
.Concurring with thy will ; Science herself 
All cloud removed, inclines her beauteous head, 

irhl^^idS^l^h^.^^' of Washington, and the bust of Lafeyetie 
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Aski oAr» me the lip, if, iaXL of heart, 

I shnnk not, and decline het graeious boott. 

Go, now, and cather dioss, ye sordid minds 
That covet it ; vra^t could my Father more I 
More eligible gifts than these were not ! 
I therefore, al&ough last and least, my place 
Among d&e learned in the laurel grove 
Will hold, and where the conqueror's ivy twines* 
Henceforth exempt from the unlettered throng 
Profane, nor even to be se^n by such. 
Away, then, sleepless Care, Complaint away» 
And Envy, with thy * jealous leer malign,* 
Nor let the monster Calumny shoot forth 
Her venomed tongue at me. Detested fojss ! 
Ye all are impotent against my peace, 
Por I am privileged, and bear my heart 
Safe, and too high for your viperean woohd. 

But thou, my Father ! since to render thaniQi 
Equivalent, and to requite by deeds 
Thy liberality, exceeds my power, 
Sumce it, that I thus record thy gifts. 
And bear them treasured in a grateful mind 1 
¥e too, the fiivourite pastime of my youth, 
My voluntary numbers ! if ye dare 
To hope longevity, and to survive 
Your master's funeral, not soon absorbed 
In the oblivious Lethean gulf. 
Shall to futurity perhaps convey 
This theme, and by these praises of my sire 
Improve the fathers of a distant age ! 



EXEECISE LXI. — AFTEAL FOR THE EBFOaM BILL. — Lord 

Brougham. 



[The prevailing tone of appeal in declamation, gives, — as in the 
following instance, — increased earnestness and vividness of utter- 
ance, — a more fervent tone, — and a more forcible style of action, 
than in common declamatory harangues.] 

. I look upon all the growths of popular dissatisfaction, — 
whether in the press, or in unions, in associations, or leagues 
iSgaiiist the exchequer, or secret societies, — as monstrous 
things bred out of the corruption of the present representa- 
tion of the people. When it has been asked what has given 
birth to them, the answer is at hand. Trust me, it is no 
other power than that wl^ch called together the volunteeis 
31 
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of Ireland m ITSS. Tnut me, it is no other t&an. tbat 
which engendered the Catholic Association. Trost me, it is 
justice withheld, rights refused, wrongs peipetrated ; the folly 
ci beliering that men can be goyemed against dieir will ; 
the idiotcy of supposing that the inhabitants of Kngland are 
to be treated like the savages of the South Sea islands, — 
the frenzy of assuming that you can govern men like chil- 
dren or luce savages. 

These it is which have peopled the country with "these 
Aozious growths, — that have made the rank soil shoot up all 
these prodigious things, which scare and * fright us from our 
propriety.* These things have been seen ; but our fears have 
made us take a wrong course ; and instead of making us fling 
away the parent, they have made us wage a futile, endless, 
and fatal war with her gigantic ofispring. We have been 
going on, like those before us, in doing wrong; and ouc 
' unholy husbandry it is that has induced us to sow injustice, 
and thence to reap disaffection. 

My lords, I use no language of intimidation. We stand 
now on the brink of a great event. We are now on the eve 
of the decision of this great measure ; and jt behoves you to 
consider, when men tel\ you that you should not heed 
clamours, that there is no worse folly, — that there is no 
meaner, baser, more despicable kind of fear, than for men of 
a frame of mind that allows the weight of reflection and the 
power of reason, to be afraid of being accused of fear. 

My lords, I am now speaking in the same hall where 
your lordships sat in the year 18^; and in that hall, though 
not quite in so regular manner as this, I heard the same 
'argument urged for the purpose of preventing your lord- 
ships from liberating the Catholics. That argument did 
prevent that liberation. It was said that it was a troublous 
time, — ^that there was much clamour abroad ; — ^and for fear of 
being thought to yield to intimidation you shut your ears to 
the voice of reason. The summer passed over. Autumn 
came on, with her fruits and her abundance; but she 
brought not the precious gift of domestic peace. The rage 
of popular feeling went on^; and the election of a CathoUc 
member to sit in a protestant House of Commons took place. 
Winter bound the earth in its chains, but it bound not the 
sea of Irish agitation ; for its surge dashed more furiously 
than ever against the Constitution. Then spring opened its 
season, but unaccompanied/ by its wonted harmony ; for it 
had no ethereal mildness, there being at that moment in 
. Ireland much fiercer agitation than before, and ten thousand 
times more reason for fear, than in the preceding July. 
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And what did your lordships do, when the only change 
that had taken place in those seven or eight months, was 
increase of tumnlt, augmentation of danger, and mat em- 
Ixmrassment of all contingent circumstances? What did 
your lordships do ? Wisely, patriotically, firmly, you saved 
TOUT country; — you refused any longer to listen to the sense- 
less cuckoo-note of those who said, 'Do not emancipate 
them ; for, if you do, it will be through intimidation.' 

But, at the same time, I an^ bound to say, that if you had 
' not listened to these reasons, year after year, for about the 
twenty preceding years, that measure would have been at- 
tendea with a tenfold more beneficial * efiect than when, 
blessed be God! it did pass, through the instrumentality of 
the noble Duke, of whom I will say, that however highly I 
hold his military achievements, still more highly do I think 
of his achievements in favour of the Catholics. 

^ And now, my lords, to apply this branch of history, — ^for 
history it has become, — ^to the present time. My lords, you 
are now placed in this dilemma. If you refuse reform now, 
under the foolish notion of being afraid, you may live to see 
something of which wise men will really be afraid. You 
may have to live among the hearts of an alienated people, — 
you may have to live among tens of thousands who hate 
you, — you may have to live when all men shall be leagued 
against you ; tor it is you alone ^t stand between Uiem 
and their wishes. 



EXERCISE LZII. SCENE FROM THE ROSE OF ARRAGON.— 

Knowles. 
Speakers, — RuphinOj Ahuco, Velasquez, Ahnagro and other Peasants. 
[See remarks on previouB dialogues, of serious chajacter.] |( 

Rupk, Where loitered you upon your journey home ? 
Six weeks you have been gone ; ere one was past, 
Your sister was proclaimed the Prince's wife. 

AUts. I took a circuit home to see my friends. 
And tell what I had done. 

Ruph* You 're a great man 

In Arragon ! 

Alas, I number many friends ! 

No word yet from my sister ? 

Ruph. I expect 

Word by Velasquez — ^who is he comes yonder ? 
I see but dimly ! 
Is it Velasquez ? 



BLOCVTtOniST. 

A!a$. Tes, Veksqnez tts. 
And looks like one ^o has a tale to telL 
f FBlafguex 9fnt»n hastihff-'^ttopi short oit wmttg Matm^ 
How now, Yelaaqves ? 

Vdn. Ale voa there, Aksco t 

Alas. Tes, I am here— ^tbe matter? 
• Ydas. Nothii^! 

Alas. SometluBg ! 

Toar steps were hastj ;— did ^oa speed for nothing ? 
Tour breath is scanty; — ^was tt spent for nothing? 
Your looks imply concern ; — concern for nolhmg ? 
Your road lay to my father ; — seeing me 
You stoiq[)ed, as bound to any other door ! 
Was that for nothing ? Ayr— and now you stand 
Like one that 's balked about to take a leap 
Which he felt sure to make, — ^with bated crest, 
With vigour chilled, wan cheek, and sparitless eye ! 
Do all these things mean nothing ? — ^if they do, 
Then means commotion nothing ! 

Vdas. I would be 

Alone with your father. 

Alas. So I told you * well, 

You are alone with him. [Goes <n^.] 

Ruph. What is % Velasquez ? 

Thou comest from the capital ; and thence. 
Or I mistake, thou bringest news for me. 

Vdas. I do ; and therefore wished thy son away ; 
For he is rash ; and galled, will take no road, 
Sare that his fiiry likes. 

Ruph. Bring'st thou me news 

Would rouse the ftiry of my son, Velasquez ? 
Thou mak*8t me tremble : — 

Heaven ! — ^My daughter I 
I knew no good could come of this avowal ! 
The Prince has used her ill ! and, if he has, 
Let him look to it ! Let him ! 

1 thank thee. Nature ! 

To have left me strength ! I yet am worth a blow ! 

Velas. The Prince has done no wrong. 

Ruph* God bless the Prince ! ^ 

And pardon me that I did wrong to him. 
In thinking that he had ! the gracious Prince, 
That ever honourably loved my child ! 
4Iow could I think that he could do her wrong ! 
Don't say I did so.— What 's amiss, Velasquez t 
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1 0ee *tis nothing that aflects my child : 

Nought can do wrong, while the good Prince is near her* 

Velas. He is no longer near her. 

Rupk. No ! not near her ? 

My dark surmises are at work again ! 
And yet thou sayest he has not wronged my child. 

Vdtu. Thy child and he are wronged. 

Ruph. We '11 right them, then ! 

Who did it? well! 

Veliu. The Kins:! 

Ruph. How? How? 

Velas. Despatched 

The prince to head his armies in the nortn, — 
And, when his back was turned, convoked his council, 
And made them pass a formal act, declaring 
The marriage of thy daus^hter null and void. 

Ruph. His right to his throne is void, if he breaks through 
Religion and the laws, that fence my child ! 
There are men in Arragon ! Alasco ! Ay, — 
I am a peasant, he is a king ! — Great odds ! — 
But greater have grown even ! — ^Why, Alasco ! 

Mas, [Entering,'] Here, &ther. 

Ru]^. [Recollecting himself at t/ie sight of his son,] 
Oh!— IcaUed,— didi? 

Alas. Yes. 

Ruph, I did it without thinking, — ^well, Alasco ? 

Alas, WeU, father? 

You called me, and I know you wanted me. 
Speak out ; and do not fear my rashness, father ; 
Tnough there be cause for heat, I can be cool. 

Ruph, ^ Your poor sister, boy ! 

Alas. What of my sister ? — Say, Velasquez, for 
My father can't or won't. 

Alma. [Enters with a number of other peasants.] Alas« 
CO ! — ^news ! 

Alas. Ay, now I 'U hear it. 

Ruph, Tell it you, Velasquez ! 

Let it not come from him ! He will heap fire 
On fire. 

Velas. Your sister is divorced, Alasco, 
By edict of the men who guard the laws. 

Alma. Who break the laws ! Yes, the fair Prince 
Alonzo— 

RoyieJ Alonzo ! weary of his wife,— on pretext of command 
31* 



From tha King to lead Mb anti^sr-'t wm eim^th^-^ 
A pMee of TiltenT, at the fim mghtr-^ft her^ 

&^ Thottbeat 

Mma. [Fkrmuif.] Lieat! 

A/os. Peaee, Altnagro ! Nay, 

Scowi not npon my &ther! — if you are angry 
Brow me! 

Almm. Mydear Akaco!— . 

AnA. Dear! Howlongf? 

The Prince did never yet a donble deed ! 
I would that I could say as much for thee ! 

A/ma. Fwrne! \^Pltriausly.] 

Alas* Agam ? May not an old man say 

What he likes? 

Buph. I would all young men spoke as true ! 

Alas. Fadier! your child is shamed ! That horrid word 
Written on her brow, thou 'dst wish her dead ete read there : 
Her ! me ! thyself! all kith and kin thou hast ! 
And can thy oreast find room for other cause 
Of hate, reTiling, or revenge ?-^If it can, 
Mine cant ' 

Alma. No more can mine. I have no foes 
Save those who wrong thy sister ! none will I h&ve ! 
Give me thy hand, Vdasouez, and be friends. 

Veku. I could be friends with him bespoke me foul ; 
I could be friends with him that gave me blows ; 
But with the friend who failed ine in the need 
He should and could have helped, I ^11 ne'er be friends. 

AlTna. By Heaven ! Velasquez. [Furi&udy.} 

Alas. Do you rage again ? 

Or did I dream you do ? Friends, if not friends 
Among yourselves, waive jars awhile for me ! 
Who is the caitifiT, be it not the man 
Laws civil and religious- cannot bind ? What should be 

done to such, 
Ay, say he wore a crown ? 

iUma. He should be stripped on't,-=-r 

Caged in a mine, — ^yea, mulcted to the cost 
Of his life ! 

Rupk. O no, — ^no, — ^no ! He should be made 
To render back their rights to those from whom 
He wrested them, — ^no more. That 's justice, sir ; 
The rest is vengeance, which belongs to Heaven, not ^ 
ful things like men ! 

n^^^ 1 ^^. We '11 master him, 
Then deal with him, / 
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Buphh My 6on» you jrili nol tlwii 

Be mastefs of younehds I 

AiaSk No feax of us K^ 

Cotnei — to the villaf es I and every man 
Call oat his friends, and bring them, where we 'li meet 
In one o'erwhelming mass ! 

Feammts. Where? 

AUu» Let 's consult. [BeHris a lit^ wiih Aimagro.] 

Mupk* Back — back, Velasquez, as thou lovest me ! 
Back to the capital ! find out my child ! ' 

Apprize her of what 's coming I'-^-She may need 
To be upon her guard. I '11 do as much 
For thee. — ^Meanwhile, I '11 get me ready, friend, 
And follow thee with feJl the speed I can. 

[Vekuquis g<m out,] 

Aim, Alma. At the cross! [Thertattchothnewards^ 
exdaiming,] ' At the cross ! ' 

Alma* Now for repress of common grieyances :-^ 
Burdens should not be bomei — ^we 'U cast them off I 

Peoi. We will! 

Alas. One signal wronff does better than 
Tocsins, my friends^ to caH bold men to arms ! 

P^ag. To arms! 

Bupk. Heat me, my boy ! Alasco! O, my son !«-*- 

Alas. I am thy son ; and for that very reason 
i will not hear thee, while my sister suffers 
An injury and a shame.*-*-To arms ! to arms ! 
{All excepi BujMno rush autf crying^ ' To arms ! U aTmJ\ 



fiXEftCtSfi tltU. — SPEECH ON THE REVENTIE BILL OF 1833.—- 

Clay,^ 
[See intsredattdry remarks on pxecediog elceicises in dedammtion.] 

South Carolina has attempted to defeat the execution of 
the laws of the United States. But, it seems that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, she has, for the present, deter- 
mined to stop here-, in order that by our legislation, we may 
prevent the necessity of her advancing any further. 

The memomble first of February is past. I confess I did 
leel an unconquerable repugnance to legislation until that 
day should have passed, because of the consequences that 
were to ensue. I hoped that the day would go over Well. 
1 feel) aM I think that we must all confess, we breathe a 
fireef ^ thau wh^ the Jrestndnt was upon us. ^ 
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Bat this is not the only eonmderatioii. South Carolina 
has praetically postponed her ordinance, instead of letting^ jt 
go into effect, till the foorth of March. Nobody %ho has 
noticed the course of events, can doubt that she will post- 
poile it by still further l^slation, if Congress should rise 
without any setUement of this question. I was going to 
* say, my life on it, she will postpone it to a period subsequent 
to the fourth of March. It is in the natural course of events. 
South Carolina must perceive the embarrassments of her 
situation. She must be desirous — it is unnatural to suppose 
that die is not — to remain in the Union. ^ 

What ! a State whose heroes, in its gallant ancestry fought 
BO many riorious battles along with those of the other States 
of this Union,— a State with which this confederacy is 
linked by bonds of such a powerful character ! 

I have sometimes £uiciea what would be her condition if 
she ffoes out of this Union ! if her five hundred thousand 
peo]Me should at once be thrown upon their own resources. 
She is oat of the Union. What is the consequence ? She 
is an independent power. What then does she do ? She 
must have armies and fleets, and an expensive government 
— ^have foreign missions — ^she must raise taxes — enact this 
very tariff, ^niich had driven her out of the Union, in order 
to enable her to raise money, and to sustain the attitude of 
an independent power. If she should have no force; no navy 
to protect her, she would be exposed to piratical incursions. 
Her neighboui, St. Domingo, might pour down a horde of 
pirates on her borders, and desolate her plantations. She 
must have her embassies; therefore must she have a revenue. 

But I will not dwell on this topic any longer. I say it is 
utterly impossible that South Carolina ever desired, for a 
moment, to become a separate and independent State. I 
would repeat that, under all the circumstances of the case, 
the condition of South Carolina is only one of the elements 
of a combination, the whole of which together, constitutes a 
motive of action which renders it expedient to resort, during 
the present session of Congress, to some measure, in order 
1 to quiet and tranquillize the country. 

If there be any who want civil war — ^who want to see the 
blood of any portion of our countrymen spilt, I am not one 
of them, — ^I wish to see war of no Rind ; but, above all, do I 
not desire to see a civil war. When war begins, whether 
civil or foreign, no human foresight is competent to foresee 
when, or how, or where it is to terminate. But when a civil 
war shall be lighted up in the bosom of our own happy land* 
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and annies are marclun|f, and commanders are winning their 
TieUuriesi and fleets are m motion on our coast,-— tell .me, if 
you can, tell me if any human being can tell, its duration ? 
God alone knows where suph a war wiU end. In what state 
urUl be left our institutions ? In what state our liberties ? I 
want no war : above all, no war at home. 

Sir, I repeat, that I think South CarbliDa has been rash, 
intemperate, and greatly in the wrong ; but I do not want to 
disgrace her, nor any other member of this Union. No ; I 
do not desire to see the lustre of one single star dimmed of 
that glorious confederacy which constitutes our political sun ; 
still less do I wish to see it blotted out, and its light obliter- 
ated forever. Has not the State of South Carplina been one 
of the members of this Union in 'days that tried men's 
souls ? ' Have not her ancestors fought by the side of our 
ancestors I Have we not conjointly won many a glorious 
battle? 

If we had to go into a civil war with such a State, how 
would it terminate? Whenever it should have terminated, 
what would be her condition ? If she should ever return to 
the Union, what would be the condition of her feelings and 
afiections, — what the state of the heart of her people ? She 
has been with us before, when our ancestors mingled in the 
throng of battle ; and, as I hope, our proq)erity will mihgle 
with hers for ages and centuries to come, m the united 
defence of liberty; and for the honour and glory of the 
Union, I do not wiit to see her degraded, or defaced, as a 
member of this confederacy. 

In conclusion, allow me to entreat and implore each indi- 
vidual member of this body to bring into the consideration 
of this measure, which I have had the honour of proposing, 
the same love of country which, if I know myself, has actu- 
ated me ; and the same desire for restoring harmony to the 
Union, which has prompted this efibrt. If we can forget for 
a moment,— but that would be asking too much of human 
nature, — ^if we could suffer, for, one moment, party feeling 
and party causes, — and, as I stand here before my God, I 
declare X have looked beyond those considerations, and ^ 
regarded only the vast interests of this united people, — I 
should hope that, under such feelings and with such disposi- 
tions, we may advantaffeousLy prc^eed to the consideration 
of this bill, and heal, before they are yet bleeding, the wounds 
of our distracted country. 
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BnmClBB LZIT. — XEMOEULS OF WASHINOTON AND FSANK- 

' LOf . — John Quiney Adams. 

/Hm Mr. Adamt* neeck on ikt recefium^ In/ Conereu^ of the Irn^ 
ik tmord o/WtMngUmy and the staff of Franklin, 

[See TCOiarkt oa prarioas examples of eulogy.] 

In presenting the resolution which I am now to ofier, it 
may, perhaps, bis expected that I should accompany it with 
some suitable remarks ; and yet, sir, I never arose to address 
this House under a deeper conyiction of the want of words 
to express the emotions that I feel. It is precisely because 
occasions like this are adapted to produce universal sympa- 
thy, that little can be said by any one, but what, in the lan- 
guage of the heart, in tones not loud but deep, every one 
present has silently said to himself. 

My respected friend from Virginia, by whoip this offering 
of patriotic sentiment has been presented to the representa- 
tive assembly of the nation, has, it seems to me, already 
said all that can be said suitable to this occasion. In parting 
from him, as, after a few short days, we must all do, it will, 
on my part, be sorrowing that, in all probability, I shall see 
his face, and hear his voice, no more. But his words of this 
day are planted in my memory, and will there remain till 
the last pulsation of my heart. 

The sword of Washington ! The staff of Franklin ! Oh ! 
«Bir, what associations are linked in adamant with these 
names ! Washington, whose sword, as my friend has said, 
was never drown but in the cause of his country, and never 
sheathed when wielded in his country's cause ! Franklin, 
the philosopher of the thunderbolt, the printing-press, and 
the plough-share ! — What names are these in the scanty cat- 
alogue of the benefactors of human kind ! 

Washington and Franklin ! What other two men, whose 
lives belong to the eighteenth century of Christendom, have 
left a deeper impression of themselves upon the age in which 
they lived, and upon all after time ? 

Washington, the warrior and the legislator! In war, 
contending, by the wager of battle, for the independence of 
his country, and for the freedom of the human race ; ever 
manifesting, amidst its horrors, by precept and by example, 
his reverence for the laws of peace, and for the tenderest 
sympathies of humanity; in peace, soothing the ferocious 
spirit Of discord, among his own countrymen, into harmony 
and umon ; and giving to that very sword, now presented to 
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his coantry, a cbann more potent than that attrihated, in 
ancient times, to the lyre of Orpheus. 

Franklin ! — ^The mechanic of his own fortune ; teaching, 
in early youth, under the shackles of indigence, the way to 
wealth, and, in the shade of obscurity, the path to greatness ; 
in the maturity of manhood* disarming me thunder of its 
terrors, the lightning of its fatal blast ; and wresting from 
the tyrant's hand the still more afflictive sceptre of oppres- 
sion : while descending into the vale of years, traversing the 
Atlantic ocean, braving, in the dead of winter, the •battle and 
the breeze, bearing in his hand the charter of Independence, 
which he had contributed to form, and tendering, from the 
self-created nation to the mightiest monarchs of Europe, the . 
olive-bra][ich of peace, the mercurial wand of commerce, and 
the amulet of protection and safety to the man of peace, on 
the pathless ocean, from the inexorable cruelty and mercUess 
rapacity of war. 

And, finally, in the last stage of life, with fourscore win- 
ters upon his head, under the torture of an incurable disease, 
returning to his native land, closing his. days as the chief 
magistrate of his adopted cdmnionwealth, after contributing 
by his counsels, under the presidency of Washington, and 
recording his name, under the sanction of devout prayer, 
invoked by him to God, to that Constitution under the author- 
ity of which we are here assembled, as the representatives 
of the North American people, to receive, in their name and 
for them, these venerable relics of the wise, the valiant, and 
the good founders of our great confederated republic, — ^these 
sacred symbols of our golden age. May they be deposited 
among the archives of our government ! and every American 
who shall hereafter behold them, ejaculate a mingled offering 
of praise to that Supreme Ruler of the Universe, by whose 
tender mercies our Union has been hitherto preserved, through 
all the vicissitudes and revolutions nf this turbulent world, — 
and of prayer for the continuance of these blessings, by the 
dispensations of Providence, to our beloved country, from 
age to age, till time shall be no more ! . 
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BXltCtSB Unr.-^PBINCB HBlfRT's caALLBMGlS TO HOTSnni. — 

ami Jtmm Hmn ^^- -?•»'* h^Sp«aker9,^King f£auj. Prim 
Henry^ Worctsler; other lardM attending. S^n^^-HU king'i 
aimpt near Shrewdurif, 

(SaemHurks Siitiodiiotorf to pfevioos czaa^^ of dzunitio da* 
logve.] 

JT. fien. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Abore yon dasky hiU^ Tlie day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

P. Hen, The soatiliem wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And, by his hollow whistling in the leayes, 
Foretells a tempest, and a Mustering day. 

K. Hen, Then, with the losers let it sympathize ; 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. — 

[Enter Worcester.] 
How now, my lord of Worcester ? 't is not well. 
That you ana I should ineet upon such tenns . 
As now we meet. You haye deceived our trust, 
And made us doff our easy robes of peaee^ 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel. 
That is not well, my lord : this is not well. 
What say you to 't ? Will you again unknit 
This churhsh knot of all abnorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb, again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ; 
And be no more an exhaled meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times ? 

Wor. Hear me, my liege. 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

JT. Hen. You have not sought for it ! How comes it, then ? 

Wor. It pleased your majesty, to turn your looks 
Of favour from myself, and all our house ; 
And yet, I must remember you, my lord, 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you, my staff of office did I break. 
In Richard's time, and posted, day and night. 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 



"When yet you were, i& place and in vooomAf 

Nothing so strong and fortunate as L 

It was myseif; my brodier, and bis son, 

That hrought you home, aind boldly <yd outdaie 

The dangers of <iie time* You swore to ns^ — 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, — 

That you did nothing imrpose 'gainst the state, 

Nor claim no farther than yoor new^^ailen right. 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster : 

To this we swore <ms aid. But, in short s]»ace, 

It rained down fortune, ahowering on your head ; 

And such a flood of greatness fell on yon, — 

What with our help, — ^what with t^ absent kiag,««» 

What with the injuries of a wantoin lime,-— 

The seeming sufferances that you had borne* • , 

And the contrarious winds that held the kin^ 

So long in his unlucky Irish wars. 

That all in England did repute him dead,— 

And, from this ewarm of fair advantages. 

You took occasion to be quickly wooed 

To gripe the general sway into your hand,— 

Forgot your oath to us, at Doncaster; 

And, being fed by us, you used us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo'e bird, 

Useth the sparrow, — did oppress our nest, 

Grew, by our feeding to so great a bulk. 

That even our love durst not come near your sightt 

For fear of swallowing, but, with nimble wing 

We were enforced, for safety's sake, to fly 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head ; 

Whereby we stand oppressed by such means 

As you yourself have forged against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth, 

Sworn to us, in your younger enterprise- 

K Hen, These things, indeed, you have articulatedt 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine eolour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation ; 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water colours, to impaint his cause, 
32 
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Nor moody beggan, sternng fo^ fime 
Of pellmeU havock and coiSusion. 

P. Ben. In both our armies, there is many a soul 
Shall pay fiill deaify for thia encounter, 
If once tney join in-triaL — ^Tell your nephew, 
The prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy. By my hopes,-^ 
This present enterprise set offhis head, — 
I do not think, a faraver gentleman, 
More aetire-Taliant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deedis. 
For my part« — ^I may speak it to my shame, — 
I have a truant been to chivalry ; 
And so, Fhear, he doth account me too : 
Yet this, — before my father's majesty, — 
I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his flieat name and estimation. 
And wifi, — to save the blood on either side^ — 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

A. Hen, And, Prince of li^es, so dare we venture thee 
Albeit, considerations, infinite 
Do make against it. — ^No, good Worcester, no : 
We love our people well,— even those* we love," 
That are misled upon your cousin's part ; 
And, — ^wili they ttUce tne ofier of our gmce,-^ 
Both he and they, and you, yea, every man, 
Shall be my friend, again, and I be his : 
So tell your cousin, and bring me word « 

What he will do. — But, if he will not yield, 
Bebuke and dread correction wait on us ; 
And they shall do their office. So, begone : 
We will not now be troubled with reply : 
We offer fair, — ^take it advisedly. [Exit War.] 

P, Hen, It will not be accepted, on my life : ' 
The Douglas and the Hotspur, both together, ^ , 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

K. Hen, Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge ! 
For, on their answer, will we set on them ; — 
And God befriend us, as our cause is just ! 
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BZEBCISB LXVI. — ^WASHINGTON'S FRSPAKATORT TKAHONO FOB 
PUBUC STATION. C. W,\Jjhaiiu 

[An example of the style of narraHve rimng to the dignity of 
history. The 5/yfe, both in the composition and the exteinal man- 
ner, partakes of the orotortai/ chaiaoter : the utttnmct v^ fuU txA 



Among the mountain passes of the Bhie Ridge and the 
Alleghanies, a youth is seen employed in the manly and 
invigorating occupations of a surveyor, and awakening the 
admiration of the hardy backwoodsmen and savage chief- 
tains, by the strength and endurance of his frame, and the 
resolution and energy of his character. In his stature and 
conformation, he is a noble specimen of a man. In the vari- 
ous exercises of muscular power, on foot and in the saddle, 
lie excels all competitors. His admirable plnrsical traits are 
in perfect accordance with the properties of his mind andr 
heart ;. and over all, crowning au, is a beautiful, and, in one 
80 young, a strange dignity of manners and of mien, a calm 
seriousness, a sublime self-control, which at once compels 
the veneration, attracts the confidence, and secures the 
favour of all who behold him. That youth is the leader 
whom Heaven is preparing to conduct America through her 
approaching trial. 

As we see him voluntarily relinquishing the enjoyments, 
and luxuries, and ease, of the opulent refinement in which he 
was bom and bred, and choosing the perils and hardships of 
the wilderness ; as we follow him. fording swollen streams, 
climbing rug^ged mountains, breasting the forest storms, 
wading through snow-drifts, sleeping in the open air, living 
upon the coarse food of hunters and of Indians, we trace, 
^th devout admiration, the divinely-appointed education 
he was receiving to enable him to meet and endure the 
fatigues, exposures, and privations, of the war of Independ- 
ence. 

Soon he is called to a more public sphere of action, on the 
same theatre ; and we again follow him, in his romantic 
adventures, as he traversed the far-off western wilderness, a 
special messenger to the French commander on the Ohio, 
and aflerwards when he led forth the 'troops of Virginia in 
the same direction, or accompanied the ill-starred Braddock 
to the blood-stained banks of the Monongahela. Every- 
where we see the hand of God conducting him into danger, 
that he might extract from it the wisdom of an experience 
not otherwise to be attained, and devetope those heroic quali- 
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ties hf which alone danger andl^ifficnlty can be snimoonted, 
but att the whik covering him, as with a shi^d. 

When we thiak of him, at midnight and in mid-winter, 
Ihiown from a frail raft into the deep and angry waters of a 
wide and rushing western river, thus separated from hia ooly 
ewnptkniom thfiugh the wildemess, witk no human aid for 
mik» and leagues around him, buffeting its rapid cnncnt, 
and stnugUng dvough driving cakes of ice^ — ^when we 
behold the stealthy savage, whose aim, against all other 
marks, is unerring, pointing his rifle deliberately at him, and 
firing, over and over again, — when we see him riding 
through showers of bullets on Braddock's fatal fleld, and 
reflea that never, during his whole life, was he wounded, or 
even touched, W a faostue force, do we not feel that he was 
gnarded hf an Unseen^and ? Yes, that sacred person was 
guarded by an utueen lumdf warding off every danger. No 
peril by flood or by field was permitted to extingui^ a life 
censeciated to the hopes of humanity, and to the purposes 
of heavea« 

For more than sixteen years he rested from his war&re, 
amid the shades of Mount Vernon, ripening his mind by 
reading and reflection, increasing his knowledge of practical 
affiuts, entering into the whole experience of a citizen, at 
home, on his farm, and as a delegate to the colonial Assem- 
bly; and when, at last, the war l»:oke out, and the unani- 
moaa voice of the Continental Congress invested him, as the 
exigency required, with almost unbounded authority, as their 
Commander^in-Chie^ he blended, ahhough still in the prime 
of his li£B, in the maturer bloom of his manhood, the attri- 
butes of a sage with those c^ a hero. A more perfectly fitted 
and fumishea character, has never appeared on the theatre 
of human action, than v^hen, reining up his war-horse, be- 
neath the majestic and venerable elm, still standing at the 
entrance of tM old Watertown road upon Cambridge Com- 
mon, Gbosge Washington unsheathed his sword, and 
assumed the command of the gathering armies of American 
liberty. 
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XXBBCI8B XXVIU^-^OTSFTIB's BBFLT TO SIB WALTBB BLTTNT. 

— Shakspeare. 

From the First Part of King Henry IV. 

fifcwit,— 2%e rOd camp near Shrewdmry. Speakers, -Sbtsjmr, 
Worcester, Douglas, Vernon, and Sir Walter Blunt, 

[See remarks on preyions examples of dramatic dialogae.] 

,HQt. We '11 fight with him to-night. 

War. It may not be. 

Doug. You giye him then advantage. 

Ver. Not a whit. 

Hot. Why say you so ? looks he not for supply ? 

Ver. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain,— ours is doubtful. 

Wor. .Good cousin, be advised: stir not to-night. 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well : 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas : by my life, 
(And I dare well maintain it with my life,) 
If well-respected honour bid me on, 
J hold as little counsel with weak fear, - 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that lives : 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle, 
Which of us fears. 

Doug. Yea, or to-night* 

Ver. Content. 

Hot. To-night, I say. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. 

I wonder much, being men of such great leading, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition : certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon's, are not yet come up ; 
Your uncle Worcester's horse came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep. 
Their courage, with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy ; 

In general, journey-bated, and brought low ; 
The better part of ours is full of rest 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours : 

' - For Heaven's sake, cousin, stay till all come in ! 

a?* 
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[Enter Sir Walter Blunt.] 

BbmL I come with gracious offers from the king; 
If you Youchsafe me hearing, and respect. 

BoL Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt ; and would to Heaven 
Tou were of our determination ! 
Some of us love you well ; and even some 
Envy your great deserving and good name^ 
Because you are not of our quality, 
But stana against us like an enemy. 

BluMt. And Heaven defi^id, hut still I should stand so. 
So long as, out of limit, and true rule^ 
You stand against anointed majesty ! 
But to my charge : — The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefe, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such Ixud hostility, teaching this duteous land '' 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, — 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, — 
He bids you name your griefs ; and, with all speed, 
You shall have your desires, with interest^ 
And pardon absolute yourself, and^ese. 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hat, The king is kind ; and, well we know the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, and my uncle, and myself, 
Did give him that same royalty he wears ; 
And, when he was not six and twenty strong, — 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched, and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw, sneaking home, — 
My father gave him welcome to the^ shore ; 
And, — when he heard him swear, and vow to God 
He came but to be duke of Lancaster^ 
To sue his livery, and beg his peace, 
With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal,*— 
My father, in kind heart and pity moved, 
Swore his assistance, and performed it too. 
Now, when the lords- and barons of the realm 
Perceived Northumberland did lean to him, 
They, more and less, came in with cap andJoiee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes. 
Laid gifts before him, proffered him their oaths. 
Gave him their heirs as pages, folloTfed hixft. 
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Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 
He pre8«[itlv, — as greatness shows itself^ — 
Steps me a little higher than his vow, 
Made to my father, while his hlood was poor* 
Upon the naked shore at Rarenspurg ; 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, — 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs ; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for, — 
Proceeded further ; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites, that the absent king 
In deputations left behind him here, 
When he was personal in the Irish war 

Blunt, Tut ! I came not to hear this. 

Hot Then, to the point. — 

In short time after, he deposed the king; 
Soon after that deprived him of his life ; 
And, in the neck of that, tasked the whole state 
To make that worse ; suffered his kinsman Marcoi 
(Who is, if every owner were well placed,' 
Indeed his king,) to be engaged in* Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited ; 
Di^aced me in my happy victories ; 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence ; 
Rated my uncle from the council-board ; 
In rage dismissed my father from the court ; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong ; 
And, in conclusion, drove us to seek out 
V This head of safety; and, withal, to pr^ 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt, Shall I return this answer to the king ? 

Hot. Not so, Sir Walter : we 11 withdraw awhile. 
Go to the king ; and let there be impawned 
Some surety for a safe return again ; 
And in the morning early shsdl mine uncle 
Bring him our purposes ; and so farewell I 
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sxBEcisB Lxrr.— cmpm's wAWfma. — H. F. GvdL 

(This piaee is intended as' a lesson in nutdulaiion. It iUnstntes 
those tnJdoi and etuy changu ofvoiu^ which belong to the tones of 
jgMTliee mU dy Aioiioiir.] 

" Takb heed ! take heed ! 

Theyn^rill go with speed, 
For I 'vc just new strung my bow : 
My quiver is full ; and, if oft I pull, 
Some arrow may hit, you know." 

"Oh! pull away," 

Did the. maiden say, 
" For who is the coward to mind 
A shaft that 's flung by a boy so young, — 
When both of his eyes are blind ? " 

His bow he drew, 

And the shafts they flew. 
Till the maiden was heard to cry, 
" Oh ! take this dart from my acting heart, 
Dear Cupid, or else I die ! " 

He said,— -and smiled, — 

" I 'm but a childy 
And should have no skill to find, 
E 'en with both my eyes, where the dart now lies ; 
Then you know, fair maid, Vm blind ! 

But pray, be' calm, 

And I '11 name a balm 
That 's brought by an older hand. 
And I 'm told is sure these wounds to cure : 
'T is Hymen applies the band. 

Now I must not stay, — 

I must haste away, — 
For my mother has bid me try 
These fluttering things, my glistening wings. 
Which she tells me were made to fly ! " 
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